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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this project was to evaluate the FEHR 
(formative evaluation and heuristic research) Practicum training 
model, a computerized simulation providing practical experience in 
decision-oriented educational research and evaluation. The report is 
organized into five chapters. Chapter one contains an introductory 
discussion of the needs and purposes served, a description of a 
practicum session, and specifications for each of the physical 
components of the system^ Chapter two contains a description of the 
computer program which generates FEHR Practicum Data, and presents 
evidence of its portability and adaptability. Chapter three describes 
the evolution of the present set of simulation problems and provides 
evidence of the internal validity of each problem. Chapter four- 
presents the results of the empirical evaluation of the FEHR 
Practicum system in a variety of instructional roles. The fifth and 
final chapter provides a summary of the evidence regarding the 
system's effectiveness and discusses the implications for its 
dissemination and use. The findings provide evidence that, correctly 
used, the FEHR system can be useful in teaching research/evaluation 
skills. Its flexible form has proven quite effective for creative 
instructors who are willing to adapt their methods to the 
problem^solving mode that is most compatible with the FEHR system. 
The definitive finding of the evaluation was that FEHR projects are ~ 
most effective when they are an integral part of a training 
curriculum teaching research/evaluation techniques and principles in 
a problem-solving discovery mode. (MB) 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE FEHR-PRACTICUM SYSTEM 



This report is organized in five chapters. Chapter one contains 
an introductory discussion of the needs and purposes served, a de- 
scription of a practicum session, and detailed specifications for 
each of the physical components of the system. Chapter two contains 
a description of the computer program which generates FEHR-PRACTI CUM 
data, and presents evidence of its portability and adaptability. 
Chapter three describes the evolution of the present set of simu- 
lation problems and provides evidence of the internal validity of 
each problem. Chapter four presents the results of the empirical 
evaluation of the FEHR-PRACTICUM system in a variety of instructional 
roles. The fifth and final chapter provides a summary of the evi- 
dence regarding the system's effectiveness, and discusses the im- 
plications for its dissemination and use. 

SECTION I. INTRODUCTION . 

The purpose of this project was the formative and summatiye 
evaluation of FEHR-PRACTICUM, which was developed under contract 
number 0EC-0-70-4773(520) with the U. S. Office of Education during 
1970 and 1971. FEHR-PRACTICUM is a computerized simulation which 
provides practical experience in decision-oriented educational re- 
search and evaluation. It is intended as a pedagogical tool to 
facilitate instruction in such program-evaluation tasks as defining 
the problem, operationalizing objectives, designing valid field 
studies, budgeting^ writing proposals, analyzing data, and inter- 
preting outcomes with respect to an impending decision. The acronym 
FEHR (pronounced "fair") stands for formative ^valuation and heu- 
ristic research. Formative evaluation refers to an assessment during 
the development of a program which performs the functions of feed- 
back, diagnosis, and guidance. Heuristic research is meant to suggest 
a decision-oriented process that seeks practical solutions to, edu- 
cational problems. The name FEHR-PRACTICUM was intended to emphasize 
our focus on a practical problem-solving experience which features 
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the use of research/evaluation technology in making decisions about 
educational programs. 

Need 

In late 1969, education entered an era in which its sources of 
revenue began to dry up while its costs continued to climb at an 
accelerating rate. The r aduced an inexorable demand 

for educators to provic .^i, their programs were, in far' 

producing the results lot h ,,,ey were intended. Simultaneous , 
educators themselves, faced with austerity budgets, began to clamor 
for information which would help them decide which programs were 
most effective and efficient and, alternatively, which could be most 
easily sacrificed. Many were surprised to discover that personnel 
who could supply relevant, convincing information were largely un- 
ava^Slable despite the intensive national research training effort 
of the sixties. 

The reasons for this apparent failure are discussed in a com- 
prehensive report by the Phi Delta Kappa National Study Committee 
on Evaluation (Stufflebeam, et al., 1971, pp. 302-307). Collecting 
valid information for this kind of educ5(,tion.al accountability, they 
say, required personnel who are skilled in adapting and integrating 
the ideas and methods of classical educational/psychological research, 
economics, political science, administration, decision theory, and 
general systems theory to meet the specific needs of an impending 
educational decision. Persons with these skills are haird to find 
even among the graduates of doctoral programs in educational research/ 
evaluation at our most prestigious institutions. Although they iden- 
tify certain concepts and techniques which need further development, 
the PDK Committee points out (pp. 307-308) that most major univer- 
sities currently offer courses which could develop most of the re- 
quired conceptual skills. What is missing, they say, is a carefully 
planned sequence of apprenticeship or practicum experiences which 
can be completely integrated with the instructional activities of 
the regular curriculum. 

Instructional Role 

The traditional apprenticeship or practicum experience is un- 
suited to the training task described above for two reasons: (1) it is 

2 
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usually too far removed from the classroom in both time and distance 
to permit either direct application of the principles studied or 
planned reinforcement activities, and (2) the sequency of activities 
dictated by the needs of the project seldom coincide with the in- 
structional objectives of the training program. However » FEIHR-PRACTICUM 
permits students or practicing professionals who wish to upgrade their 
skills to get practical experience in a variety of realistic decision- 
oriented field studies ranging fv^om thp validation of a questionnaire 
for student evaluation of teaching at th. college level to the assess- 
ment of an elementary reading prograih r the evaluation of a Headstart 
project. Each of the above examples is based on a FEHR-PRACTICUM 
problem. There are eight major problems available, each set in a 
different content area and involving subjects at a different edu- 
cational level. 

It is important to understand at the outset that FEHR-PRACTICUM 
is not intended to provide instruction in research/evaluation tech- 
niques. Rather, it provides an opportunity to apply theoretical 
principles to practical educational problems, to practice and de- 
velop research/evaluation skills in a complex environment which re- 
quires constant extension, generalization, and adaptation of those 
principles. Pedagogically , FEHR-PRACTICUM is a manageable field ex- 
perience which is always accessible. It provides a safe vehicle 
for practicing complicated research strategies, and it provides 
immediate feedback on the effects of long-term treatments. When 
carefully articulated with an appropriate training program, the 
practicum can provide a thread of continuity about which disparate 
ideas coalesce, thus promoting integration and synthesis. 

However, FEHR-PRACTICUM, like other field experiences is not 
particularly fruitful in isolation. If the practicum is not accom- 
panied by planned instruction, it is imperative that the player- 
trainees have access to expert consultants and/or ample reference 
materials assigned for independent use. A discussion of the in- 
structional implications of integrating FEHR-PRACTICUM into an ex- 
isting training program is provided in a subsequent section. 
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Practicum Environment 

An important advantage of a FEHR-PRACTICUM is that it allows 
participants to try out new approaches to planning, budgeting, and 
evaluation without subjecting real student-subjects to the uncer- 
tainties of experimental conditions. Instead, the subjects for 
FEHR-PRACTICUM experiments are drawn from the simulated school sys- 
tem of Fair City, which is located in the n^ythical state of Utopia, 
U. S. A. The instructional effectiveness of the practicum is di- 
rectly related tr quality and depth of this simulated environ- 
ment. 

Fair City . . ■ excitement and challenge of real -life research 
derive from its potential for improving the educational experience 
of human beings. Early in the development of FEHR-PRACTICUM, it was 
discovered that a simulation's capacity to provide this motivating 
human dimension is heavily dependent upon the degree of contextual 
detail. Consequently, a great deal of effort was spent in construct- 
ing a "community" of sufficient complexity to provide the environ- 
ment for a variety of educational problems. Participants in the game 
are given a comprehensive description of the community in the form 
of an illustrated publication produced. by Fair City's "Chamber of 
Commerce". A copy of this publication appears in a subsequent section 
of this manual . 

Fair City and the state of Utopia are composites of several 
real cities and states which were carefully chosen to represent the 
various geo-political sections of the United States . Like most 
American cities. Fair City has recently experienced a period of 
rapid growth, with an especially large increase in the black popu- 
lation. In the last dozen years, it has changed from a sleepy town 
of some 40,000 souls to a bustling city of more than 120,000. The 
immigrant blacks, being poor, usually settled in the old central area 
of the city, a region crowded with decaying tenements. The largely 
white suburbs, on the other hand, are replete with manicured lawns 
and back yard swimming pools. Many of the educational problems with 
which FEHR-PRACTICUM players will be concerned derive from these 
social conditions. 



The format of the FEHR-PRACTICUM problems was specifically de- 
signed for flexibility. Basically, this was accomplished by pro- 
viding a checklist of optional assignments which allow the Game 
Manager to adjust both the scope' of the practicum as a whole and the 
complexity of each of the tasks involved. Guidelines for choosing 
the options best suited to the instructional purposes of a particular 
practicum session are provided in section III of this manual. 

The extremely flexible structure of the FEHR-PRACTICUM is illus- 
trated by its use as the core experience in. each of the following 
training activ' ' ^'^5 : 

, I..: v.- session Saturday morning extension course (workshop) 
designed to acquaint educational administrators with the 
basic principles of empirical program evaluation. The course 
emphasized problem concejDtualization skills and the ability 
to communicate with statistical consultants. There was 
little formal instruction in the course: the course con- 
tent was transmitted primarily through intensive consul- 
tation during the problem sol ving process . 

2. A one-semester laboratory practici^^^^signed to acquaint 
first-year graduate students in .1 Education? with the 
strengths aird weaknesses of variousi :andardi zed tests com- 
monly used to diagnose learning disrt, ili ties , the principles 
of differential diagnosis, and thej^r.^r.c ideas of research 
design and statistical analysis. 

3. A two-semester sequence of research design and data analysis 
courses required, of all Ph.D. .students in education. Most 
of these students had no previous research experience, and 
many had previously established negative attitudes towards 
mathematics anrt were openly anxious at the prospect of 
learning statisinxs. 

SECTION II: DESCRIPTION OF FEHR-PRACTICUM 

In this section, a general description of the overall game is 
givu.^, followed by a more detailed explanation of the various game 
components. We will describe a complete and comprehensive-praeticum — 



session to illustrate all aspects of the FEHR model. However, the 
reader should be aware that in practice any coherent subset of the 
tasks may be assigned. Throughout this description it is assumed 
that players have been organized into research teams. Although it 
is possible to play FEHR-PRACTICUM as individuals, or for an indi- 
vidual to play by himself, experience has shown that a richer, more 
meaningful experience is obtained with the give and take of group 
decision-making. Consequently, a session usually consists of two 
or more teams, with each team consisting of from two to five members. 

Player's Task 

At the beginning of a FEHR-PRACTICUM play each participant is 
given a Player's Handbook consisting of a brief narrative description 
of the game, an illustrated description of Fair City, a set of pro- 
grammed instructions for playing the game, an RFP (Request for Pro- 
posals) package containing detailed information about the team's 
task on this play of the game, and copies of the various request 
forms u^sed alay the gam.. 

In cenemi,. the RFP package provides a verbal statement of an 
educatioHdl pramlem, identifies the set of (simulated) students in- 
volved t'Ti ±h£ problem, describes several alternative treatments 
(educatiuDEsZ urograms) designed to attain that objective, and lists 
the tesnteann otoer insTtruments which may be used to gather infor- 
mation. " "5- players are then asked to determine empirically which 
of the ->~iJsTna1ave programs can best meet the stated objective. 

Tfeu tarns are free to attack their problem in any way they wish, 
efficient or otherwise. !But, throughout the game their actions are 
subject T*« same rewards and frustrations that could be expected 
in real I'-^'fe. Many of these derive f rom :-±e fact that research costs 
money. ?5ir example, a team may have too 3STiall a budget to permit 
them to s-zim all the variables they thintc are important, or they 
could even iiave their budget cut by the School Board. 

Operating Sts:" 

In aTidition to the participating teams, at least two staff mem- 
bers are r^uiived to operate FEHR-PRACTICUM: a game manager and one 
- or-more-rse£rch t:onsiiltants. The-part playell7.by each staff member" ' 
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is explained below. 

The game manager acts as liaison between players and the game 
components which simulate the educational system. In the field eval- 
uations, the game manager was usually a graduate student, familiar 
with computers, who had been given two or three hours training in 
using the physical components of the practicum. The game manager is 
responsible for collecting monies charged for information (e.g., giving 
a test to 100 students), and keeping the financial records. 

A research consultant serves the same functions as he/she would 
in real life. Whenever a team is uncertain about research method- 
ology, it may hire a consultant to help. At the beginning of each 
session, the game manager provides a vita on each available consul- 
tant to help the teams decide which person to hire for any one task. 
A cons ulfarri may be hired at any time during the game, providing one 
is available at any point in time it is possible for all the con- 
sultants to be engaged by other teams. The cost of consultant ser- 
vice will vary accordinng to the qualifications of the person concerned. 

In our evaluation trials, FEHR-PRACTICUM was frequently used 
in conjunction with a course on research methods. In this arrange- 
ment a consultant is unnecessary: the instructor and the contents 
of the course per se perform that function. 

Overview of the Game 

In FEHR-PRACTICUM each team is hired to "solve" a research/eval- 
uation problem. Throughout the problem-solving process , the teams 
must collect information about past research in the area and^about 
the behavior of the research subjects (students and teachers) . In 
FEHR-PRACTICUM, synopses of previous research are printed in the . 
Information Bank, a kind of simulated library, and both the research 
environment (Fair City) and the beh&vior of the research subjects 
are simulated by a computer program. Therefore, the teams cannot 
visit the research site in the usual, manner. Instead, they must 
collect their information via the game manager, who might be thought 
of as a special information line which connects the teams to the 
simulated school system. This characteristic of FEHR-PRACTICUM is 
, llliistrated-.in figure 1 .1 . - .-.^ - 
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FEHR-PRACTICUM is best viewed in two dimensions, the resource 
dimension and the process dimension » as illustrated in figure IJ, 
On the right the process by which a team "solves" an evaluation 
problem is defined. On the left are the physical components from 
which the players obtain the information required for their problem- 
solving activities. Typically, the solution process can be divided 
into two parts: which we shall refer to as the descriptive phase 
and the comparative phase. 

In the descriptive phase , each ' 1 . ouii..u/. with obtaining 
an adequate definition of the problem — its nature, severity, and 
extent — and in determining what other people (i.e., past researchers) 
have done to remediate -the problem. To accomplish this task, players 
must review the past rjsearch in the field, relate the research find- 
ings to their knowlemE of the cormnunity in which the problem is set 
(Fair City), and concart surveys (via the Data Generator) using appro- 
priate tests to determine how many students are affected and how 
s^ers the problem is^ After each team has reported its findings 
(the descriptive repcrrt) , all teams working on the problem meet to- 
gether with the game manager and the consultant(s) in a critique 
session at which eacn team's report is critically examined. 

During the compararive phase , each team is required to design 
and. conduct an "experimsnt'* to compare the effectiveness of the 
available treatments with students of various characteristics. The 
teams then analyze the results, and decide which treatment the schools 
should use with each type of student. Each team's decision is sqb- 
mitted to the game mana^r who "operates" the system with that de- 
cision in the computer simulator. The computer has the capacity 
to try one; treatment with a student, then set him back where he 
started and try another treatment. It is therefore possible to com- 
pute each team's "decision effectiveness index," which is the ratio 
of the 1:otal growth (learning) obtained under the team's decision 
to the total growth possible if each student were assigned to the 
treatment which maximized his growth. In addition, the computer 
prints, i=or each available treatment, a set of summary statistics 
which desicribe the characteristics of the students whose growth was 
maximizedlby that treatment. At the. end of the game, the game manager, 
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consultant(s), and players meet together in a consolidation session 
at which the decision results of each team are critically evaluated 
.-,.tn4 the methodological implications discussed. 

Players can best comprehend the nature and scope of the research 
projects possible in the FEHR-PRACTICUM system b;. iiiagining hat a 
real school system exists at t!,T other end of tne " "ormat-.on ' ;ne, 
and that the computer program is a "research assistant" who will do 
exactly what they ask — no more, no less. Although it is not able 
to converse with players, the program cse perform the following tasks: 

(1) Search the school files and return information such as the 
grade and past or present achisvement scores for an indi- 
vidual student, or for all students in a particular school 
or class . 

(2) Administer tests, attitude scales, or questionnaires to 
individuals or to a group of students and return the re- 
sulting scores. However, in any one FEHR-PRACTICUM problem, 
the only tests which can be administered are those Its ted 

in the variable catalog which is provided at the beginning 
of the game. 

(3) Find and print out the names (ID numbers) of subjects who 
have patterns of variable scores of a pre-specified type. 
For example, it could print out the ID's of all students 
in grade 7 who are male and had IQ scores less than 100. 

(4) Administer any speci^'ted treatment (educational program) 
to students identified by individual ID's or to groups of 
students identified by school, class or a pre-specified 
pattern of variable scores. Since tests can be adminis- 
tered at any time, they can be used to determine the effects 

-Of a treatment over time. 

In FEHR-PRACTICUM research, as in real life, the type of research 
design chosen is frequently dependent on the amount of money aval 1 - 
able for research. At the beginning of the gane, each team is given 
a research grant. Throughaut the game, each ts^ administered and 
each treatment applied has a cost attached. Tearas pay for these 
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services using a special FEHR-PRACTICUM checkbook, which is set up 
to help them l^eep track of the monies ^ ^nt. Thus, one of a team's 
major tas' - >i its research so '■r ensure ihal 't obtains 

sufficient a? ly^ to permit a val < Jecision without exceeding 

its grant funds. 

FEHR-PrACtICum is a game in that several teams normally attack 
the same prot'leni and compete for the "best" solution. However, the 
competition is parallel rather than direct, since the actions a 
team takes c^hnot affect another team's solution in any way. It 
should be po^Hed out that there is no "right" experiment to per- 
form and no pi^edetermined "correct" ^decision. In addition, a team 
need not decide to use the same treatment for all subjects; it is 
entirely reasonable to recommend that the schools use different 
treatments foi^ students with differing characteristics. Whatever 
decision is inade, it will affect s^^tudents' scores on various achieve 
ment tests, attitude scales and the like. Since several teams 
attack the s^me Problem, it is possible to assess the relative 
merits of the teatiis' research procedures by comparing the results 
obtained. by "operating" their decisions in the simulated system. 
This capacity fo^ feedback on the quality of a researcher's work 
is considereil one of the most valuable aspects of the FEHR-PRACTICUM 
model . 

Game ComponefA s 

The physical cotnponents of the game are of two types: those 
that are souf^es of information, and those that teach players how 
to use the information. The Information Bank, Data Generator and 
Message Generator supply information, the In-Service Training (1ST) 
Units and the consultants — the human component — help the playe^rs 
use the information la ™solve" their problem. In the sections below 
each of these is desa:ribed in more detail. 

(1) InfOjTTij tidn Bank . The Information Bank is actually a 
cross -referenced file. Historical information about the 
Fai'*^ City System, statistlcail data about the tests used 
in the Problems and summaris of the real world studies 
referred to in the problem biHDk lets are stored: in booklet 
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form for each problem. Several of these are available at 
each practicum site. 

Data Generator , The Data Generator is a computer program 
which simulates the behavior of the individual subjects 
within our educational system. Each subject is described 
by a unique set of scores for a large number of variables 
such as sex, age, number of siblings, sibling position, 
intelligence and various attitude scales and achievement 
tests. However, an individual's scores for many tests — 
especially attitudes and achievement ~ will change over 
time. The direction and rate of these changes represent 
the "growth" or "learning" of individuals over time. In 
the FEHR simulation, each of the dependent variables has 
a unique growth curve for each individual student. In 
addition, each of the available treatments affects the 
growth curves of the various dependent variables in a 
different way. 

Within the Data Generator, three types of information 
gathering processes may be used: 

(a) File Search , A file search will retrieve the 
information which exists in the files of the 
school system. This may be considered fixed 
information in that teams will get precisely 
the same scores for each individual each time 
they search. 

(b) Survey . Data which can be obtained by adminis- 
tering a test at the present time is available 
through a survey. Since measurement error is 
involved, a survey will return a slightly dif- 
ferent test score for each student each time it 
is used. 

(c) Treatment . The treatment process enables the 
player to administer any available test to sub- 
jects at various points in time. Since players 
may also control which treatments are given to 
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any individual (or group), this process enables 
you to assess the effects of various treatments 
experimentally. 

Message Interrupts . It frequently happens that a research 
project is radically changed by external events which the 
experimenter cannot anticipate or control. For example, 
a teacher strike which interrupts an experiment may change 
pupil attitudes as well as introducing costly delays. 
Such "acts of God" ina;!^^ be introduced into the FEHR-PRACTICUM 
game by the message interrupts. At various times during 
the game a team may be given a message by the game manager. 
Some of these will be relatively unimportant and require 
no action by the team. Others, however, may require them 
to make adjustments in their research plan. For example, 
a message that the research budget has been cut might 
•necessitate the use of smaller samples. Such messages 
are intended to provide experience in dealing with the 
unexpected. Message interrupts are an optional feature, 
to be used at the discretion of the game manager. 
Experiences Provided by the Game . 

FEHR-PRACTICUM is intended to provide a wide range of practical 
experience in educational research and evaluation without the ex- 
penses and time commitments involved in real research. The practicum 
provides players with direct experience in gathering and analyzing 
empirical data in order to arrive at a practical educational decision, 
and provides feedback respecting the adequacy of their decisions. 

Given the goal of simulating the entire research/evaluation 
experience, common sense would dictate that the closer the simu- 
lation is to reality, the more valuable will be its contribution 
to practice. Consequently, a conscious attempt is made to provide 
many of the complex interactions (and frustrations) which are charac^ 
ten' Stic of field research as opposed to laboratory research. A 
partial list of the experiences which can be provided appears below. 
However, the user has the option to emphasize one experience and 
de-emphasize (or omit) another. Instructors may choose the combination 
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best suited to their needs. FEHR-PRACTICUM has the capacity to pro- 
vide a practical experience in each of the following areas: 

1. Identifying and making explicit the basic or "real" problem. 
Conceptually, a "real" problem may be defined as the dis- 
crepancy between what is happening and what should be 
happening. However, it is a common occurrence in real-life 

. evaluation work to be presented with a "problem" which is, 
in fact, a request for an implementation decision about 
one of a series of alternative solutions.. For example, 
"Should we implement program X?" is a solution masquerading 
as a problem. Identification of the basic problem facili- 
tates the identification of relevant dependent (or criterion) 
variables. Note: This is perhaps' the most difficult task 
(conceptually) in the entire practtcum. Questions of rela- 
tive value and whose value system must be dealt with. 

2. Stating a problem in operational terms. The practicum pro- 
vides considerable practice in this since the computer re- 
quires all requests for information to be made in terms of 
the values of particular variables. 

3. Preparing a budget and working within its constraints. In 
all except a few restricted versions of problems, the players 
are given a finite research grant and must pay for each bit 
of information they collect. In addition, players must pay 
themselves a daily salary. Thus, careful planning of ex- 
penditures of both time and money is necessary. 

4. Developing and following a sampling plan. The average FEHR- 
PRACTICUM problems contains literally thousands of potential 
research. subjects, each with a wide variety of individual 
characteristics (sex, intelligence, socio-economic status, 
etc.). Almost any sampling plan which can be used in real 
research can be duplicated in the game ~ including plans 
which are invalid because of some type of selection bias. 

5. Selecting dependent and independent (moderator) variables 
which are relevant to a giveii problem and choosing the in- 
struments (tests) which will be used to measure them. 
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Although the players cannot devise their own tests, they 
may choose from a large pool of tests which are made avail- 
able in the practicum. To help them in assessing the util- 
ity of the various tests, players have access, via the In- 
formation Bank, to test descriptions of the sort provided 
by Buros (1965). Depending on the problem area, the game 
provides scores on from 50 to 160 separate tests. Each 
test may be used with any subject, and may be administered 
repeatedly across time. 

6. Using survey techniques to identify the important dependent 
and independent variables in a given educational problem. 
In the practicum, surveys are frequently required to de- 
termine the extent and severity of a problem and/or to 
clarify relationships among variables. 

7. Designing research plans which isolate the effects of spe- 
cific educational treatments and treatment coni)inations . 
The practicum allows players to collect data according to 
almost any research design which can be used in a real-life 
situation — including biased or invalid designs. The 
possible designs include both the univariate and multivariate 
forms of latin squares, incomplete blocks, longitudinal stu- 
dies (panel data), and case studies based on variable scores 
(rather than verbal descriptions). Because of the capacity 
to produce longitudinal data, it is possible to stimulate 
formative evaluation studies involving sequences of treat- 
ments and repeated observation periods. 

8. Analyzing data collected from complex designs. The capacity 
to provide such analytic experience is ensured by the com- 
plex designs mentioned in (7) above. In addition, the game 
has a number of built in biases which encourage players to 
use designs involving multiple criteria (dependent variables). 
Thus, multivariate analyses are usually appropriate. (Of 
course, the capacity actually to conduct such analyses de- 
pends on the resources of the local computer installation.) 
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9. Modifying research plans to accommodate unforeseen events • 
in the environment. For example, a teacher strike could 
modify student attitudes as well as cause an expensive 
delay in a project. Such simulated events can be used 
with sophisticated trainees, but are not reconmended for 
beginners . 

10. Selecting consultants and preparing plans to optimize their 
effectiveness. The practi cum provides an opportunity for 
players to explore their own limitations, and to find the 
conditions under which a consultant is "worth the money". 

11. Relating the results of an evaluation to the time at which 
the evaluation is taken. The game permits program eval- 
uations to be made at different points in time and to com- 
pare the results. 

12. Working with educational problems in a variety of content 
areas and at numerous educational levels. The topics of 
the eight problems available run from the traditional sub- 
jects (e.g., mathematics and reading) to the specialized 
difficulties of handicapped children. The educational 
levels represented include both pre-school children, and 
college students. 

13. Assessing the quality of research procedures (in the com- 
parative phase) by examining the results obtained from 
"operating" a decision based on the research results. To - 
aid in this task, the computer supplies two bits of infor- 
mation which are not obtainable in real-life research: 

the "decision effectiveness index" and a statistical summary 
of the characteristics of the students best suited to each 
treatment. These are not intended as absolute indices of 
quality, but rather as springboards for discussion. 

SECTION III. EEHR-PI«CTiaJM MATEJOALS 

The FEHR-PRACTICUM materials can be classified on two broad di- 
mensions. The first of these is the access dimension. Where is the 
material physically located? How and by whom is it normally accessed? 
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The second dimension concerns the generality of the materials, 
whether it can be used in all problems (content areas) or not. 

The access dimension is sub-divided into four categories. 
Category 1 contains all the data generator materials. These would 
normally be accessed at the local computer center or a remote ter- 
minal. Category 2 contains materials which would normally be used 
only by the Game Manager and/or thk>je planning the instructional 
uses of the practicum. Category 3 contains materials which are 
shared among players. These would normally be accessed in a 
laboratory-classroom. Category 4 would contain all the materials 
normally provided to each player-trainee. 

The generality dimension contains two categories. Category 1 
(common) contains all materials which can be used with all eight 
problems, while category 2 (unique) contains materials which change 
from problem to problem. 

The entire set of FEHR-PRACTICUM materials, categorized by 
access and generality, appears in figure 1.2. In the discussion 
below, there is additional descriptive information for every com- 
ponent except the Game Manager's Manual which has been described 
in context. 

Condon Materials 

The main data generator (main computer program) consists of a 
set of punch cards (or a computer tape) containing the FORTRAN IV 
source program. However, the main program cannot produce simulated 
data unless it is combined with one of the data generator problem 
pockets (see below). 

The FEHR-PRACTICUM 1ST (in service training) units consist of 
separately-bound, semi -programmed materials which provide detailed 
instruc^'ons for accomplishing specific tasks encountered in the 
practicum. The five units available are: 

I. Assessing Success for Complex Objectives. 

II- Criteria for Developing Proposals and Final Reports. 

III. Computer Format Statements for FEHR Data, 
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AC3CESS 
DIME2^SIC»f 


GENERALmr DIMENSION 


1. oowym TO all problems 


2. UNIQUE CONTENTS FOR 
EACH PRDBflLEM 


1. qOMPUIER 
CENTER 


a. Maiji Data Generatx>r 

(Main cxirputer program.) 


a. Data Generator Problem 
Paciket: xmique program 
parameters for each 
problem. (Ei^t sep- 
arate packets.) 


2. GA^E 

MANAGER 


a. Game Manager's Manual 
Sections I & II 


a. Game Manager's Maniaal 
Sections III & iv 


3. LABORATOBY 
OR CLASS- 
KXM 


a. . FEHR-PRACTICUM 1ST Itoits. 

(Five separately-boiaid 
imits.) 

Note: Seine Game Manaqers 
may wish to supply a copy 
of this material to each 
player, 

b. References. (Si^aplied 
locally.) 


a. Information Bank: 
material separately 
bound for each problem. 
(Ei^t separate Infor- 
mation Banks.) 


4. PLAYER 
MAIERIAIS 


a. Player's Introduction 
to the FEHR-PRACnCUM 
game. 

b. Fair City, U. S. A. 

c. Player's Instructions 
for FEHB-PRACnCUM. 


a. RFP (Request For 

proposals) Document: a 
specific description of 
the particular problem 
to be investigated, 
separately bound for 
each problem. (Ei^t 
separate REP documents.) 



Fig\are 1.2. FEHR-PRACTICUM Materials Categorized by Access and 
Generality. 
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IV. Satnpling the Subjects to be Studied. 

V. Usins the ^EHR Secretary. 

The r^f^r^TiP^ to be Supplied locally consist of any research- 
oriemted mat^riats which wi'n asstst the piaj^. -trainees. A list 
-■p s 'ages ted titl-^^r. ^sts^k^^i in a s:ubsequent secirion. 

The-^re ah^ tf^^e pUv^sr's materials which are common to all 
p?tiQte. AH WT^e of tnese materials appear irr this manual. The 

nm:XiJ^t9^mi on to the FEHR-PRfe ICUW Game , was con- 
t< n»sd in th^ firn twelve pages of Section -.;.,w&ich ..you. have just 
rei,^. The s$^o>,(j ^^d third booklets, f airjCi.SA U. S- A.. . and 
O^^^^lliJnsl^^ coi^iitote the second and 

thfrc chapters of Sgcte II. WhareVer nece, /ary, the original 
matK'tals pn'rit^a he^^sn have been supplemented by notes and addenda 
addressed to ih^ Manager. 

Unique Materig.U^ 

The total f^gHf^.PRACTlCUM system provides a choice among eight 
major problems dealing with eight different content areas and in- 
volving students at different educational levels. Each problem has 
its own unique Ogt^ Generator Problem Packet, Information Bank, and 
RFP (Request ;^o^ proposals) document. Although the specific contents 
differ, the format each of these components is the same for all 
problems. Th^ Msuai format for each of the three components is de- 
scribed beloWv 

(1) The ^a^' Generator program Packet combines with the Main 
Dat^ Gefiey^^tor (above) to form the complete computer pro- 
gram "e^e^^ary to operate a specific problem. When the 
firsi ord^r* 1s received from a new user, an intact deck 
cont^ih^n^ both the Main Data Generator and the Data 
Geneiratjjr packet for the standard REMAR ( Remedial Arith- 
metic?) pr^bUfd is Shipped. When you are familiar with 
this PYoi>)ef^ new ones may be ordered one at a time. Since 
the rtiMn, Sections of the program are common across problems, 
we ronin^iy ship only the Data Generator Problem Packets 
to us^h Who already have one or more FEHR problems oper- 
ational. 
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(K' ^ Informatiom Bank contains a brief summary for s number 
Qfr real -life articles related to the content area of the 
'jscQfelent, plus fesxriptive in^'^^^tion for each cr f r)e 
.-I'Sni^Hized tests available i?i die problem. Thfb^-a are 
(:t itt^ on loose-leaf sheets, torre article per pai^ and 
a^rrrai^d alphabetically by author • This format wfss adopted 

pasmit users to update the iirformation as new ^^elevant 
rH5r«^tr^"ch becomes available. 

Tae vj ? document: -for each problean has the same general 
rbw,. Page 1 identifies the content area and the edu- 
ct^ipmal agency which is sponsoring the research. Page 2 
itro^tiT<}BS a general narrative des:cription of the problem 
r-t'^i'^rs the reader to an appendix from which mare spe- 
:rffii- tails may be obtained. Pages 3 to 6 contain the 
5rieO;nst of Tasks to be Performed: a detailed listing 
^ an the tasks involved in a complete practicum. The 
aae Manager chooses those tasks best suited to the local 

The detailed content of each RFP is contained in a 
iSt of appendices. These are usually five or six appen- 
oSas containing the information described below: 

Appendix I, Information Bank Material > This is a 
l\s± (or -iimdex) of all the abstracted articles which 
znme along with the simulation. Going througM these 
Harticles w/iill give the player an overview of the re- 
3sarch in the area. -'If a player is especially in- 
Tierested in the substantive area to be investigated, 
we suggest that the Information Bank be used to de- 
termine which articles should be read in full. In 
xtrfditiorv* the Information Bank provides normative 
data (means, standard deviations, reliabilities , stc.) 
and a description of the test content for all stan- 
dairdized tests listed for that problem. In addition, 
fmr many tests a critique vs also available in the 
Information Bank. 
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Appendix 11. Research Populatlor. Appemiii; n con- 
tains a complete list of all subjEicts avs:l£S£)le in 
tes problem and explains how t: iPterprer tne student 
11. 

Appendix III. Catalog of TrsaiaEr~s . Apfsndix III 
is a list of the treatments whirr :an be administered 
in the problem, a list of costs -^^--^ aach treatment, 
and a definition of the time se^^ajHas ussd in the 
problem. 

Appendix: IV. Catalog of VariabTfe,, . Appendix IV lists 
all the variables available in tfe problem, the costs 
of each variable score, and the sarditions under which 
the variable scores (test scores) -may (ansd may not) 
be obtained. 

Appendix V. Committee Report . In nearly all problems 
there is some preliminary information available such 
as why particular treatments were chosen and what 
previous research the school system has donf. in the 
area. A concise summary of this informatior appears 
in Appendijc VI. 

SBCTICN IV, OVKW/IKW OP AVAILABLE PPOBIIMS 

A total of eight problems are available in the FEHR-PRACTICUM 
system. Once the Game Manager and research consultants have become 
thoroughly familiar with the FEHR-PRACTICUM system, rt is iHsssible 
to cGOiduct a practicum in which several problems (iirafited, all eight) 
are being operated simultaneously. This has the adtfamtage of per- 
mittiing player-trainees to choose the area closest, liE iheir own 
substantive interests. Although the problem-solving procedures are 
similar from problem to problem, we have found thatliie dhoice of 
content area can make a tremendous difference to a tismnee's moti-- 
vat1:on. However, managing F='EHR-PRACTICUM is a compfec tasik . We 
strongly recommend that new users not operate multi|)le pnatolems 
until they have had at least two or three sessions practroe with a 
single problem. 33 
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During our fiel: alidatlcsn itaidies, we tried training Game 
Manggers on several ; '-ferenrfircocnsms. It was our experience 
that prospective Ganfc nager^ m .were supervising pr^ablems based 
i7i a icontent area wirri vhich tta^ were unfamiliar had: "«reat diffi- 
ciiltv corecentratiTig en t:he mass^aent tasks per se, -.i^c consequently 
l^n2Ed imjch mre. slcx/lv,' than tnusi* supervising prcu!;i-2nH with which 
the;/ were fannTiBT. Since it was .aiso found thai: munsitjsus deraon- 
stTHxiion file searches, ^surveys, amd field experiments racilitated 
lesiming, it was decided to (^welcup training materiials isased on ome 
standard problem and feaiurircj maniy -practical examples. The REMAR 
problem was chosera for trris paTipose because remedial arirthinetic is 
the one content area witn whtich most educators have had some ex- 
perience. Section III of the Game Manager's Manual contsSns pro- 
grajimed directions and a number of practical e:xamples for each task 
in the REMAR problem. After compTeting this section, mst pros- 
pective users had little difficulty administering a nil l-rfl edged 
practicum session using the REMAR problem. The extsisixjni to other 
problenns is then just a matter of becoming f ami liar witrr the con- 
tent area by going through a complete practicum foil (ajiim the 
Player's Instructions step by step. 

The eight available problems are described bel;c»tf tn the order 
they were developed. The instructional strengths and Tirmitations 
of each problem are listed under the heading -Sptecial Charatcteri sties . 
For sessions in which the specfmc content of a: problem is of sub- 
stanti\fi6 interest:., we strongly recommend that csopies of the primary 
references listed with the probla»m be made avaiTable. 

01) Project PEP : Perceptual Education Problem '(Ji^FPOOl) . M 
term "lEerceptual ly harofi capped" has been used fn recent 
times CT- ictentify a large number of children who have 
norsEl tnteiTTiiigence buc because of a "iBerceptusl problem" 
have -great fcroajble in srhool , parti cuilarly in reading mm. 
wri ting. Im tnin probiam the players are meqiaestsed to 
aid the Boaftil: or Educatron and a commJiiEtee ;ro^ teachers 
in deciding sujch questions as: Does ^"r dirty need a 
Perceptual Education Program: Are psycholcjgijcal and socio- 
economic variables relevant? Which treatment should be 
recommended? 
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Parti; gjf^ity- : This problem has 161 variables, three 
treaianeitr^- ^2 experimental , 1 control ) , and a total 
researci- 'jjcpuTation of 426 students in four grades 
of one s-j-rifflol . 

Special :? '- .iracteri sties ; This problem permits a 
direct e -erimental! comparison of the two proposed 
programs vath present practice (the control). It 
features- rjae usual sampling, variables selection, 
and essiiifi difficulties, with emphasis on the last 
two. One of the major difficulties in- PEP is problem 
defiiritixan. The School Board sees the problem as a 
lack of .:a:hi6vesnent. How does that relate to "per- 
ceptual tendicaps"? ^hat is a perceptually handi- 
capped chnld? What variable scores signify a handi- 
cap? The conflict between end-result variables 
(achievenBnt) and intermediate results (changes in 
variables which are hypothesized as prerequisite to 
successful achievement) make this problem particularly 
useful fcT practicing problem conce^itualization 
stills. An additional feature is the "built-in" ex- 
perience with regression toward the mean which is 
caused ay stringent selection criteria. 

PrtTnary References ; 

Fr43£~if, Marianne. "Visual Pens^itiion in Brain- 
Tniursd Children". Americat Journal of Ortho- 
DSjTOhiatry . 1963, 33 (4), 665-671. 

Josnsun,, J. & Nlyklebust, H. R. Learni nq Pi s abi 1 iti es : 
sgdacastionai Principles and Practises . Grune & 
Stratton, New York', 1967. 

i«iaRt, ffewell C. (U. of Purdue, Lafayette) 

"Penrceptual -Motor Aspects of Learning Disabilities". 
Exceptional Children . 1964, 31 (4), 201-206. 

McCarthy, J. J. & McCarthy, J. F. Learning Disabilities-. 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 1969. 
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(2) Project REm^i : Ranedial Ajrithnnetic (RFPQ02).. This problem 
deals with \t&Jacm of teasching aritmmetic counputation 
skills. Becsarse imost educators are- f ami 1 i ar wi th this 
content, thts was chosen as the ^'stsndard'* problem to 
be used for the *-:rst implementtation at .a new site. TJie 
RFP is issued by me Fair City School Beard, who are con- 
cerned ar the grmmg number cr.f grade ,^^ven sxudtents who 
cannot do arlrhnsein^rc compustat^oE well CTouah to succeed 
in the r^rgutar gsde seve^i currtculum. You are asked to 
conduct field :£5sxs to evaluate the effectivesess of 
three praposeei new remedial art thmeti c :3rograias as com?- 
ipared to the current practTce.. At the conclusion orF the 
pnrject, eacir Isam must decide on the basis of their eax- 
periment which nf the new pttisgrains (if any) are to be 
implemenTied. (Slote: it is (eratireJy possible to recommend 
different prcrarams for staeients of differing character- 
is ti cs») 

Particular. : Variabiles = 78, Treatments = 4,, T^o^al 
Rsearch P^rpulation = 1 ,906 sey^enth graare ^students 
nr^m seven junior hirghs, eacn with several clashes. 

SiHecjsl Charactertsti cs ; This ijroblean permits direct 
eiin^^r' vimental compari scans.. It ts farrly .heavily orv?^ 
erx^ toward criterion-reference tests or seqien^jaT 
ma5^<j^.!ry tests^ Samplings aelecrron of vari5iblei> . 
ara ^ilesngn aTl are invixiMfed andccan, ;be accanplis^ijsri 
i3i' ly -eassTly. Because of the access ity to selezr: 
QMiy ttae poor students, this prctoHem provides a-riTSEh 
opportoni ty to study the effects of statistical Te^ 
gnEssian. In addition, there are some conceptual 
difficulties with respect to the ^precise definition 
of success in terms of 'variable s^©at?es, bjhA smt 
sticky statistical questions cemSering a«9UnJl^ the 
analysis of mastery-test data. llfevefSrtSheTess, tlrfes 
Is perteips^ the easiast, most s:tcsi:ghi£forward ,pnBmaem, 
sinrce theiuubjectives are fairly :clea?1y defined-irr 
unambigucffiES terms. 
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A unique feature err this problem is the emphasis 
on the cost-effectiiven^ aspect of the decision 
among programs which is introduced by a wide disparity 
fin prograni costs anc^. a positive cornel ation between 
cost and learning. 

Primary References : {Hime) 

Project EXT5Y: Extended 3dnQol Year (RFPQ03). What are 
the benefices of an extenctei. 3:chQol year? Fair Ci ty , 1 i ke 
many other areas, believes 'thuBra would be: ecanoffnic if not 
educational Irenefits from having the school schedule re- 
organised ^ that the schooln are in oiseration all year 
around. IhH: .-players are i:o investigate the sitiuation and 
determine wBTlch SI if amy, schadule has the most advantages 
for Fair City. 

Part! caiH/cgrs : Variabte ^36, Treartnernns = 3 (2 ex- 
peri msntal , 1 controJi.;, tesearcni ^jpiiTatdrciiK = 12,393 
stud^ts from 21 t^leinsJittary schrsxeus:. 

Special' , ^Cfeiay^ternstics:: This pnibHa^^ permits some 
e^cpertmeffftaj romssarisayrL . but ncctics ::5Mt an entire 
scbcol m^t bag aESs:lg03e3l to any oi^: trsstment. This 
introcteHts sanme i:Trte?sCT,ng questmmis respect 
to^he f^qrsrapriaiis unife abserwatrkonr and the gen- 
erali:2aijr:^lfnl^ of-!^siuI:tHL, EXTSY mvo^S'^es extensive 
samplirrfl-^ \^rariabte selannion, and.jles^^ problems. 
One of th& difficulties in this prabMS is tthe fact 
that sines treatmsnts mmst be admtnts^red to intact 
scho^U,, no tru& srx|:ffi!riTOntal ctes-i^ i^ possible. 
Atniacie variiables !te iwore: v but 
r^:^^n^:D/' auri VHiiiilltfcy probli^, .as^^ell as the 
naratieaKl crature of :siiEtn:alata, a^re priDiMffimatlc. The 
fundamental qiestioir is "which is OTwe important: 
adafii^avemenrf:, cus±^ orimpialarity"? Several unique 
asisents of ''this prablar: am intromuc^d :by its longi- 
tudinal n ature ( 3 ^yearsi , 
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Primary References : 

Department of Education, New York. "The Impact of 
a Rescheduled School Year". A special report 
prepared for the Governor and the Legislature of 
the State of.NeW York. The University of the 
State of New York, the State Education Department, 
Albany, New York, March, 1970, 158 pages. 

Project HEADSTART ; Early Childhood Education {RFP0Q4). 
The Fair City School District believes that there are a 
growing number of children who are entering first grade 
ill equipped to perform at normal levels. In this problem 
the players must aid the Board of Education in deciding 
if a Headstart program should be introduced and which par- 
ticular program best meets the needs of the Fair City 
children who require extra attention. The players should 
not only decide if there is a need but also if the gains 
made in Headstart are retained after the child has entered 
the regular public schools. 

Particulars ; Variables - 78, Treatments - 7, Research 
Population = 1,822 or all three-year-olds in the city. 

Special Characteristics : Although direct empirical 
comparisons among the 7 treatments are possible, this 
is too complicated to permit in practice. An additional 
complication is the fact that not many measures are 
available for pre-school kids, let along many reliable 
ones, particularly those which may change as a result 
of some program. In addition, the problem requires 
long-term (longitudinal) assessment of changes, and 
most available tests even, though they have the 
same name — - have different norms for different age 
groups . 

Primary References : 

Weikert, D. ^he Perry Preschool Project in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan", 1969, OE-37035. 
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(5) Pr-oject READ ; Readi ng Assessment Problem (RFP005). The 
teachers of the primary grades have become dissatisfied 
with their present reading program because of the in- 
creasing number of students who are falling behind their 
peers in the development of reading skills. In this prob- 
lem the players are to aid the teachers and principals of 
the elementary schools to determine if a new reading pro- 
gram should be instituted in Fair City. One of the ques- 
tions they will answer in this problem is whether there 

is one curriculum which can best meet the needs of all 
Fair City children. 

Particulars : Variables =170, Treatments = 3 (2 ex- 
perimental, 1 control), Research Population = 2,000. 

Special Characteristics : This problem permits direct 
experimental comparison. The major emphasis here is 
assessment in terms of multiple behavioral objectives. 
About half the variables in this problem are cri- 
terion-referenced. Consequently, variable selection 
is an important element in this problem. But perhaps 
the major feature is the data interpretation task. 
The multiple successes and failures of students in 
various programs must somehow be summarized in a con- 
ceptually meaningful way to permit program-to-program 
comparisons, and a subsequent decision among programs. 

Primary References : 

(Not used in development, but very similar and helpful) 

Duffy, G, G. & Sherman, G. B. Systematic Reading 
Instruction . Harper & Row, 1972. 

(6) Project TQUEST : Validation of a Teacher Questionnaire 
(RFP006). The purpose of this project is to validate a 
questionnaire which "evaluates" teacher performance at the 
college level . The questionnaires are to be administered 
to students presently enrolled in college classes. The 
players are to assist the administration in this project 
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by comparing the effects of feeding back information from 
various sub-scales on the new questionnaire. A second 
questionnaire and several achievement scores are also 
available to be used in the validation task. 

Particulars ; Variables = 60, Treatments - 4, (3 types 
of feedback, 1 no feedback), Research Population =512 
university students from 20 different classes. 

Special Characteristics ; This problem contains two 
questionnaires: (1) the old questionnaire, and (2) 
a new one designed to provide more information. It 
opens up quite a can of worms — how does one vali- 
date such a thing as a student evaluation of teachers? 
In this problem, the path suggested is to see how 
effective the questionnaire is in changing professors' 
teaching, as measured by the questionnaire. The 
variables (questionnaire items) are all 5 option 
attitude items. Individual item responses may then 
be combined to form various scales which relate to 
the developers' (i.e., the University Committees) 
concept of teaching effectiveness. Feeding back to 
a professor his "scores" on one or more of these 
scales from last semester should influence his score 
(on the scale(s) concerned) this semester. Thus 
it is possible to collect evidence of the construct 
validity of the questionnaire. 

It is important to note that, while we give 
questionnaires to students, the unit of observation 
is a teacher (i.e., the class). This introduces a 
variety of interesting statistical questions which 
are an important aspect of this problem. 

Primary References : 

Cronback, L. J. Essentials of Psychological Testing , 
Chapter 5, ^est Validation", Third Edition, 
Harper & Row, 1970. 
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Project RMA : Remedial Math for Adults (RFP007). The 
open enrollment policy and the wide variety of people 
who attend community colleges necessitates the provision 
of additional support services for students and citizens. 
In this problem the players are requested to evaluate 
the remedial math course at the Fair City Community 
College. This course is intended to provide the stu- 
dents taking it with the skills to do college level work. 
The players will be asked to answer such questions as: 
Does a remedial program work for adults? For what kind 
of person is this program least useful? How can the 
program be made more effective and efficient? Should the 
course be continued? 

Particulars : Variables = 26, Treatments = 1, Research 
Population = 251 . 

Special Characteristics ; This problem is strictly 
a post hoc evaluation task, with evaluation made 
solely on the basis of evidence collected du^ring 
the semester, The trickiest part of this problem 
is an operational definition of success. Since the 
students come from a wide variety of backgrounds, 
and have very different goals, the meaning of success 
varies from group to group. The selection of rele- 
vant variables can also get immensely complex, since 
the'r^-:* are several varieties of attitude, aptitude, 
and achievement measures which the teams might be 
used in any combination. 

Primary References : 

Dalke, Richard M. A Case Study of an Individualized 
Course in Arithmetic at a Community College. 
Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1971. 

Project BUS : Busing to Achieve Integration (RFP008). 
In response to recent Supreme Court rulings,\the Fair City 
Board of Education has decided to integrate the city's 
schools through busing. As in most cities, the people 
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of Fair City have very strong views about busing and there 
are many complications to consider, in this problem the 
players are requested to evaluate the effects of busing 
in the city's elementary schools to determine its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and what are the sources of 
the problems that exist. 

Particulars ; Variables = 52, Treatments = 1, Research 
Population =3,633 pupils in grades 1 and 4 of 21 
different schools. 

Special Characteristics ; This problem is strictly 
a post hoc evaluation. Teams are called in after the 
busing decision is made. Although only the first and 
fourth graders are available to the players, there 
is nevertheless a large number of subjects from a 
wide variety of socio-ethnic neighborhoods. Since 
computer costs prohibit an exhaustive survey, this 
problem offers a rich environment for practicing 
sampling ski.lls. There is the fact that any results 
may be attributable to the new organization in the 
elementary schools rather than the busing plan itself. 
There is also extensive direct measurement experience, 
since it may place more weight on attitude measures 
as criteria. The relatively low reliability and 
validity of such measures and the categorical nature 
will necessitate the construction of broader construct 
variables through various combinations of questionnaire 
responses . 

Primary References ; 

Sullivan, Neil U. and Steward, Evelyn A. "Now is the 
Tiine: Integration in the Berkeley Schools", 
Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1969 (ERIC). 
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SECTION V. ADAPTING PROBLEM COMPLEXITY TO SUIT CLIENT NEEDS 



It should be obvious from the foregoing description that a 
comprehensive FEHR project demands a high level of research expertise 
It is, for example, an implicit assumption of FEHR-PRACTICUM that 
educational evaluation is a multi -dimensional activity. Each problem 
contains many dependent variables (e.g., achievement tests, attitude 
scales and the like), several treatments (alternative educational 
programs) and a wide variety of independent moderator variables 
(such as sex, race, or socio-economic status). To. use- the^ full 
multivariate capacity of the simulation, participants should be 
familiar with the classical literature in educational measurement 
and research design, and able to use multivariate statistical anal- 
yses. 

In addition, the comprehensive problems described above re- 
quired the participants themselves to identify the exact nature of 
the problem and to specify, in detail, the nature of the solution 
strategy. The large number of sophisticated problem-definition de- 
cisions required in this version of the practicum made it an ideal 
vehicle for training advanced students who were specializing in 
educational research evaluation. However, many potential users 
did not possess the prerequisite skills; it was too complicated 
to use non-specialists or with students just beginning their research 
training. In addition, the unstructured version generally took 
fifteen or twenty three-hour sessions tol complete, with almost half 
the sessions spent in defining the problem. To extend the utility 
of the game, it was desirable to provide shorter and simpler versions 
of the FEHR problems. 

The complexity of a problem (and consequently the time required 
to complete a practicum session) can be reduced by either structuring 
or restricting the problem, or both. A problem may be structured 
by providing an operational definition of the problem. For example, 
at one of the evaluation sites the REMAR problem was. structured by 
defining a remedial arithmetic student as any student who scores 
.zero on one or more of the mastery tests of computational skill which 
were available in that problem. 
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A problem may be restricted either by limiting the number of 
dependent and independent variables to be included in a study or 
by requiring a specific set of variables to be used. In the example 
above, the teams were required to use the SAT standardized test of 
computational skill as the dependent variable. 

It was mentioned previously that each RFP package contains a 
section titled Checklist of Tasks to be Performed. Below each of 
the tasks listed in this section are a variety of optional re- 
strictions and structures. The instructor or game manager can vary 
the complexity of the total project over a . wide range simply by 
checking off different patterns of assigned tasks. In this way 
it is theoretically possible to adapt the practicum to suit the 
needs and abilities of any group of prospective clients. 

Encouraging Creativity . Many evaluation specialists (Stake 1967, 
Tyler 1967, Stufflebeam, et. al., 1971) have stressed the need for 
creative approaches to evaluation problems. In this view, not only 
the solutions per se , but also the solution methodologies are idio- 
syncratic to problems at hand. For this reason, it seemed desirable 
for the teams to have some capacity to define the task for them- 
selves — even in the shorter versions of a problem. In the field 
tests, the apparent conflict between the need for structure and the 
desire to retain sufficient flexibility to permit some team cre- 
ativity was resolved by requiring that certain variables and oper- 
ational definitions be included in an evaluation study, and simul- 
taneously encouraging teams to add variables and definitions which 
they believed would increase the validity of their findings. To 
keep the number of added elements from usurping a good deal of time, 
budgetary restrictions were imposed. In general, the research grant 
allotted to each team included the projected cost of the required 
tasks plus 15 or 20 percent "discretionary funds" which the teams 
could use to improve the substantive value of their research. 
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CHAPTER 2 
fH^ F^HR-PRACTICUM COMPUTER PROGRAM 



In chapt^^ t^^e data generator was described as a ^'research 
assistant" Vi\\ic\\ c^n be used to nianipulate the simulated educational 
system being ^t^^^i^d in a Particular problem. Through the data gen- 
erator the ^^^e^fc^^ t^am can retrieve information about any simulated 
student from Sq.|iOo1 files- The generator can administer any 
available edu^^t'Joh^^ treatment to any student or group of students, 
and measure tl^e ^ff^cts of that treatment by administering tests or 
questionnaiir^^ tO th^ students concerned at any time during the 
treatment (e.^-, Pve and post testing is possible). This chapter 
is divided in^o ivi^ sections. Section I is concerned with the 
general proc^^s py y^h^ch thes^ data sets are generated. Section II 
describes th^ P^i^c^duv-e for developing a particular problem packet. 

SECTION I. GENERATION PROCESS 

There cib^ tv^o ^e^eral methods by which simulated data type have 
been obtained by Pv-^vious, investigators: random selection from a 
comprehensive ^^^ta b^^hk. and random generation via a probability 
density funct'^^h s^jit^d to tb^ variable concerned. Neither of these 
procedures ph^^v^^l entirely satisfactory for producing large multi- 
variate datd ^^t^ Wi^h prescril^ed interrelationships among variables. 
Consequently^ ^ co\^p^ort\He dat^ generating procedure was developed. 

In FEHti^PRACTjCUM, each subject in the population available for 
a particular p^of^'ler^^ has associated with him a set of variable values 
which uniquely d^^c^'^be that individual. To maintain an individual 
identity the ^^^l^e^ associated with one individual must be highly 
correlated fh^^ f% to run: indeed, some variables (e.g., sex) must 
yield the Sciin^ %co>re Value eve^y time that individual is accessed. 
This means ir^ ^ffe^t that the Variables cannot be randomly generated 
from "scratch" ^^^^h ^ime the program is run. For these variables, 
parameter VciliJ^s "^oi^ each individual must be stored permanently to 
enable the r^fluired Consistency to be maintained. 
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At the same time, there are other variables associated with 
each individual which simulate learning by changing systematically 
over time in response to the particular educational treatments that 
are administered. In addition, we desired the effects of each treat 
ment to be modified by the characteristics of the subject to whom 
it was administered. Since a problem typically contains thousands 
of subjects, hundreds of variables and several treatments, it is 
obvious that it would have been impossible to store all the results 
in a data bank to be accessed on demand. 

The FEHR-PRACTICUM data generator incorporates the strengths 
of both the data bank and random generation methods. The overall 
strategy was to construct a small "internal" data base which en- 
capsulated the desired interpersonal and intrapersonal relation- 
ships. This data base provides the stability that is needed in 
order to recover for each individual his own unique pattern of^ 
scores each time he is referenced. These score patterns ought to 
be consistent both across time and across the set of variables 
available in that problem. For instance, the Otis IQ score for a 
particular simulated individual should remain relatively constant 
(within measurement error) from one simulated time period to another 
Also, a simulated individual who scores high oh the Otis IQ ought 
to score high on the Stanford-Binet IQ. In. addition, any simulated 
individual with a high IQ score (regardless of the test used) ought, 
in the absence of other moderating variables, to be doing quite well 
in school. These consistencies are provided by an internal data 
base with a prescribed pattern of intercorrelations. 

Internal Data Base . The internal data base Was constructed by 
a procedure that can best be described as the reverse of a factor 
analysis. A set of five independent factor* scores was randomly 
generated for fifty individuals. Fifty-three internal variable 
scores were then generated for each individual by taking different 
linear combinations of the five factors. The correlation between 
pairs of internal variables was controlled by the amount of common- 
ality in the combination rules by which the' variables were created. 
In this way we were able to create fifty prototypical individuals 
each having fifty-three "true" scores which -maintained pre-specif ied 
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intercorrelations. Each variable was then transformed to normal 
deviate form, and the resulting 50 x 53 matrix of Z scores were 
stored as a block. Nine such blocks were created, each having a 
different pattern of intercorrelations. This enables us to simu- 
late homogeneous intact groups with widely differing characteristics 
from group to group. Each simulated group is referenced to one of 
the nine blocks, and each subject within the group is referenced to 
one of the fifty prototypical individuals within that block. Every 
time the scores for a particular individual are needed, the same 
set of internal variables is accessed. These internal Z scores are 
never seen by the research team: they are used internally to gen- 
erate the external or raw scores which a team receives. 

Generating External Scores > There is a distinction in the 
social- sciences among nominal, ordinal, and metric (interval or 
ratio) scales of measurement. This distinction was built into the 
FEHR-PRACTICUM data generator by varying the way ait< inlwwaal variable 
was translated into an external variable. Each external variable 
was l^eled a priori as to scale type, and this was coded into the 
program. When a variable is requested, the code is: ised to choose 
the appropriate procedure for translating the interna -Z score into 
an^ e^cfesrnal variable score. The translation is perf&iraaKd every time 
tte variable is requested according to translation parameters stored 
in the program. 

For all metric variables, an individual's internal Z score is 
first translated to an external score by the formula 

Score = [ZI(r) + Zr/ 1 - r^] a + y 

where ZI is the individual's internal Z score, ZR is a randomly gen- 
erated Z score, and r, cr, and y are stored parameters prescribing 
the if^eli ability, standard deviation, and mean of the external var- 
iable being generated. These three parameters must be stored for 
each external variable. The expression within the square parentheses 
yields the Z score of the external variable. The first component 
of the expression derives from the "true" score and the second is 
the error of measurement. The relative sizes of the two components 
is controlled by the reliability parameter. The range of raw score 
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values is carrtrolled by the a and \x parameters. 

Ordinal data are generated using the expression within square 
parentheses in the score formula. Second, each external Z score 
is then translated to its decile value in the normal distribution. 
Third, the decile value is matched to an external score* Thus, for 
each external variable of the ordinal type a reliability parameter 
(r), and ten decile values must be stored within the program. 

Nominal data are generated in two ways. Wherever the external 
variable is required to change its distribution across categories 
in response to a treatment effect, nominal data are generated by 
exactly the same general procedure as ordinal data. The only df'^ 
ference is that the external scores matched to the deciles need not 
be arranged in order of size. However, there are certain nominal 
variables for whnxh it was desirable to maintain a more direct :3Dn- 
trol over the ccrrelation between category meniaership and the srores 
on other variablt^s. Sex, number of sibltngs, and ethnic group sre 
examples of this variable type. For these crixical variables , xne 
actual category membership was stored as one of the 53 internal 
variables . 

Multiple Use of Internal Z Scores. A single internal Z score 
can be used to generate the scores on several different tests, pro- 
viding they have the same underlying construct. For example, all 
the IQ scores for one individual are generated from the same internal 
Z score. Similarly, the scores on many different reading tests can 
be generated from a second internal Z score. Since these two in- 
ternal variables have a prescribed "true" correlation, the corre- 
lation of external variables will tend to have the same value. 
The amount of variation in the external correlation from sample to 
sample is a func±ion of the reliability parameters of the external 
variables concerned. 

In the same way that a single internal* Z can be used to gen- 
erate many external scores, it is also possible to. use the vector 
of 53 internal Z scores which describe one prototypical individual 
to generate many different external individuals (i.e., research 
subjects). The external scores of subjects generated from the same 
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internal prototype can be quite different because the error com- 
ponent for each score is generated randomly. 

The multiple use rationale is also extended to each block of 
internal Z scores. We can use the same internal block to represent 
external groups with radically different score patterns (e.g., a 
grade seven class and a grade eight class) by supplying a different 
set of variable parameters. 

PROGRAM ALGORITHMS 

The purpose of this section is to provide a logical description 
of the specific algorithms used in generating the simulated scores 
called for by a user's request. The term request as used here is 
defined as a set of aunch cards which relate to a single operation — 
that is, to a file search, a survey, or an "experiment" involving 
the administration nf different educational treitments to groups 
of simulated subjects . Specific instructions for preparing a request 
are given on pages TOO to 110 of the Game Manager's Manual and in 
the Players' Instructions on pages 14 to 19. For convenience, the 
operation of the various program components are described here in- 
the order that they are called by the request deck. 

Throughout this description we shall be using a variety of 
familiar terms which have had somewhat different meanings within 
FEHR-PRACTICUM. A list of terms with unique meanings appears below. 

Research Population . The research population of a problem con- 
sists of all the subjects which can be used in that problem. 
A complete listing of all subjects in a given problem appears 
in each Request For Proposals (RFP). 

Subject I.D . Each subject is identified by a seven digit I.D. 
number consisting of three segments. In the general case - 
the first two digits identify the unit, the next two digits 
identify the sub-unit, and the last three digits identify the 
particular subject within a sub-unit.^ 

Units and Sub-Units . Units and sub-units are a general method 
of identifying particular groups within a research population. 
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For example, in the remedial arithmetic problem the uni^: iden- 
tifies the school which a subject attends and the sub-urrit 
identifies his classroom within that school. In the busing 
problem, the unit identifies the school a subject is now 
attending and the sub-unit identifies his former school. The 
specific meanings of units and sub-units for a particular 
problem arre defined in the RFP. 

Catalog of Variables , Each RFP contains a catalog of variables 
which lists each variable that can be used in that problem. 
For each variable, the catalog provides the following infor- 
mation: (1) a three digit index used to identify the variable 
to the computer, (2) whether or not the variable can be used 
in: a file search, a survey, or a treatment, and (3) the cost 
of obtaining one subject's score on that variable. 

Observation Time . Within the simulation only a limited number 
of diffemnt observation times (testing times) may be provided. 
Each problem defines a particular beginning time (e.g., the 
first day of school) as time zero and a time unit (e.g., one 
week); within the problem all observations must then be ex- 
pressed as a two digit number representing the number of time 
units after time zero (e.g., time 05 would mean f1V€ units — 
weeks — after the '^eginirring time). 

File Search . A file search retrieves each subject *s score on 
particular tests administered some time in the past. Therefore, 
a file search will return exactly the same score for a par- 
ticular individual each time it is used. Since no actual 
testing is involved, file searches are much cheaper than surveys. 
However, variables which are identified in the catalog of var- 
iables as available on file can also be obtained via a file 
search if the researcher desires to do so. 

Survey . A survey refers to information collected by the admin- 
istration of a test or tests at the present time; that is, at 
time zero in the simulation. (Each RFP package provides a 
definition of time zero.) Each time a survey is conducted, 
the test(s) are re-administered . Individual research subjects 
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wiil get somewhat itiffereat scores in differer-: surveys because 
of errors of measurement. 

Treatment > In FEHR, the a:erm treatment referrr to a subroutine 
which changes a subject's test scores over ti^. Each treat- 
ment is identified by a two-digit code. VariaSDles change over 
time at different rates depending on which treatment is admin- 
istered. Tests can be administered at any time during a treat- 
ment from zero up to the maximum time available tn a problem. 
The meaning of time zero, the size of a unit oar time (e.g., 
weeks, months, years) and the maximum time giB^tlable are all 
specified in the RFP package. 

Treatment Group . A treatment group is a set of simulated sub- 
jects who receive exactly the same treatment and tests. Note 
that it ma^ contain several "groups" from a research design. 
For example, if sex and race were design factors, males and 
females of all races could be included in the sme treatment 
group. This would be advantageous in cases v*here it costs more 
to administer treatmemt taD fmr small groups than to a 
single large one. 

Card . A card refers to a :siiirgle line of instructions for the 
computer such as mtght be prinnted on a single :punch card. Such 
an instruction usuaTFly contains letters, words, and/or numbers 
which must be in particular positions in the Tine. Each card 
has only a limited number of positi^ons: the ma)cimuin number of 
characters including letters, mumfaers , and blatnks (or 
spaces) — on any one card is 80. :Cards must be entered to a 
computer in a specific order which is prescribed by the in- 
structions which follow. 

Column ^ A column refers to the position from left to right on 
a card or line.. The first position is column 1, the second 
column 2, and so on. Columns are exactly equivalent to spaces 
on a typewriter. Each column may contain any legal typewriter 
character including a blank. Note that a blank is entered 
with a typewriter space bar. 
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Line. A line refers to a position on a private computer file. 
This can be thought of as successive lines on a printed page. 
A line in a file is an exact counterpart of a card. Again, 
the lines must appear in the order specified by the instructions. 

Step , A step refers to a group of cards or lines which are 
related to the same computer operation. For example* all the 
cards listing the ID's of the subjects in a particular sample 
are in the same step. 

Steps in Generating Requested; Data 

To run a request it is necessary to have each of the following 
program components available: the data generator's main program, 
the data generator problem packet for the problem being used* and 
a random access file designated INT which contains the nine blocks 
of internal Z scores (450 lines with 53 scores per line). Detailed 
iJirections for implementing the program at a hew site are provided 
in the game managers manual. The process by which the program gen- 
erates the requested data is described below in order of request 
steps. 

Step One , The first step in a request deck consists of a set 
of one or more cards which set a series of program switches or keys 
to control the operation of a variety of optional features built 
into the FEHR data generator. The card or cards for step one are 
prepared by the game manager and supplied to each team prior to 
their first computer run. The operation of each key is described 
by the excerpt from the game manager's manual which appears in 
figure 2.1 . 

Step Two , The second step of the request deck consists of one 
card which identifies the data generation subroutine to be used — 
file search, survey, or treatment — and provides the program with 
a random number parameter. This parameter defines the starting 
place in the generation sequence. If identical requests are run 
with identical random number parameters, they yield identical re- 
sults. If the parameters are not identical, the results will differ 
by randomly generated measurement errors. 
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STEP 1 . CARD 1 



Column Key Operation of Key (Note: A blank can be substituted for 0.) 

1 0 No suitnary statistics are printed. 

1 Means and SD's for all variables are printed at the end of each 
new file search, survey, or treatment. 

2 Means and SD's for all variables are printed at the end of each 
sub-unit within a file search or sjjrvey. Not used for treatments. 

2 0 Only the regular printer output (device 6) is obtained. (These 

are not suitable for direct analysis because they contain many 
titles and the like.) 
1 Data is output on computer file device 7 as well as on the regular 
printer (device 6). This permits the user to punch the device 7 
results on cards or store them on disk, and still receive a printed 
output from device 6. The results from device 7 do not contain the 
headings or titles, and are in a more compact format than device 6 
output. ; • ■ 

3 0 Variable headings are printed for each new sub-unit within a file 

search or survey, but (as above) only once for each new treatment. 
1 Variable headings are printed only at the beginning of each new 
file search. ■ 

The costs are accumulated and continuously compared with the maxi- 
mum budget entered by the team. When the charges exceed the budget 
by 5%, the request is aborted. 

Costs are computed as above, but there is no abort if the budget is 
exceeded. 

5 0-9 This is the number of subject ID's to be entered on each line. 

Normally a key of 0 (zero) is used to indicate ten ID's per line. 
However, you would use a 1 here if the card outputs from a previous 
survey or file search were to be used to identify the subjects"!?^ 
a subsequent run. Any other number between 2 and 9 can be used if 
the local devices require it. but note that blank ID's are ignored. 

6 0 Variable scores will be returned for each legal ID entered. 

1 Some students will drop out or move within each survey or experi- 
mental treatment (but not in a file search). Different students 
will drop out for each different computer run, but the proportions 
will be about the same. These proportions (probabilities of at- 
trition) do vary from problem to problem, however, and from group 
to group within problems. 

7 0 The usual built-in treatment effects are in operation. ' 
1 The built-in treatment effects are each multiplied by a signed 

decimal constant. This allows the Game Manager to magnify or 
decrease differences among treatments. It would normally be used 
only when there were strong pedagogical reasons for changing the 
treatment effects. If a 1 is entered in column 7, a treatment 
multiplier card must follow immediately after the key card. 

STEP 1 . CARD 2 ' 

This treatment multiplier card is necessary only if a 1 appears in 
column 7 or the key card. It contains a multiplier for treatment 1 
in columns 1-4, for treatment 2 in columns 5-8, for treatment 3 in" 
columns 9-12, and so on up to the total number of treatments. Each 
multiplier should be a d ecimal^ number. 

Figure 2.1. Function of the Keys (or Switches) Entered in Step One of a Request. 
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Both the request deck and the generation algorithms are dif- 
ferent for treatments than for surveys and file searches. In this 
description, steps three to eight describe file searches and surveys 
and steps nine to thirteen describe treatments. 

Steps Three through Eight: File Searches and Surveys 

Step Three . The third step consists of one card which defines 
the maximum amount of money which can be spent on this file search 
or survey. Unless the cost default switch was activated in step 
one, the computer will accumulate costs as each subject is tested 
and compare the accumulated total with the maximum budget each time. 
When the total exceeds 105% of the maximum,, the computer prints a 
message that the budget was exceeded then aborts the run. 

Step Four . The fourth stop consists of one card containing a 
list of up to twenty three-digit variable indices. These are checked 
for validity by the program then stored in memory for future refer- 
ence. 

Step Five . The first card in step five contains a key which 
determines whether the "secretary" subroutine is to be invoked. 
If the key is zero, the computer proceeds with the next step. If 
it is one, the computer reads and stores a series of Boolean state- 
ments to be used in selecting the subjects. Any of the operators 
for a FORTRAN logical IF statement may be used to define the desired 
subjects in terms of their scores on the variables requested in step 
four. For example, a Boolean statement could be used to print only 
those subjects who scored less than 2 on the first variable and more 
than 3 on the second variable. Comprehensive instructions for the 
use of the secretary feature are provided in the 1ST unit Using the 
FEHR Secretary . 

Step Six . Step six consists of one card defining the number 
of cards in step seven. 

Step Seven . Step seven consists of one or more cards containing 
the ID'S of the subjects for whom data is to be returned. These are 
checked for validity, then stored in memory for future reference. 
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Generation Proces^s . The program now has sufficient infor- 
mation to proceed with the generation of variable scores 
for each ID listed. This is accomplished by the search 
and conversion subroutines. 

The search subroutine uses the three part ID to 
attach one of the 45° lines of the internal data base to 
each individual. Each unit-sub-unit combination is refer- 
enced to one of the nine internal blocks. A particular 
line within the block is then selected by a procedure 
that ensures that the same line is. always associated with 
the same individual and that a line is not reused until 
an other lines in the block have been used. The line of 
internal scores is read from the random access file and 
then modified according to the sub-unit parameters stored 
in memory. Four other parameters (Ml, M2, M3, M4) are 
computed and used to control the conversion from internal 
scores to external scores. The parameters are pointers 
used by a conversion subroutine: their function is de- 
scribed in a subsequent discussion of that routine. These 
four parameters are stored separately for each sub-unit 
to permit control of intergroup differences. 

When the appropriate line of INT has been attached 
to each ID, the four parameters and the set of internal 
scores (ZVAR) are written in normal deviate form onto I/O 
device #3, which is a sequential scratch file. The full 
contents of this file are subsequently used by the other 
algorithms. Once this sequential file has been constructed 
for a particular request, the internal data base is not 
referenced again and the storage allocated to it can be 
released. 

The conversion subroutine generates the external 
scores requested by the player from the internal Z scores 
stored on I/O device #3. Each external variable has asso- 
ciated with it a number of parameters that are used in 
this conversion process. One parameter indicates whether 
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the variable is nominal, ordinal, or interval, and whether 
it is available on file searches, surveys, and/or treat- 
mentSi Should it be unavailable for the routine requested, 
then a value of -99 is returned as the variable score. 
Another parameter indicates which is the appropriate in- 
ternal variable to use for the conversion. A third pa- 
rameter indicates for each external variable classified 
as interval the population mean for the particular unit- 
sub-unit combination referenced, while the fourth pa- 
rameter indicates the standard deviation of that popu- 
lation. Unreliability in the external scores is intro- 
duced by using the fifth parameter, reliability, in the 
manner previously described. In the case of a survey, 
a different error component is generated each time. For 
file searches the random number generator is preset to 
the same value every time the sanie variable is requested 
for a particular individual. Thus, the same score is 
generated each time a file search is conducted of that 
individual. File searches do not return errorless or 
"true" scores -- they simply use the same measurement 
error each time. 

Through all of this there is the possibility that 
the random number generator will cause the external score 
to be too large or too small to be practically feasible. 
It was necessary to check each score to make sure it did 
not exceed the maximum or minimum values established from 
the test manuals or from the literature. If an external 
score exceeded the maximum, it was set equal to the maxi- 
mum parameter. Similarly, if it fell below the minimum, 
the score was set equal to the minimum. 

In performing an ordinal scale conversion, the stand- 
ard normal distribution was divided into ten equal prob- 
ability regions and a certain external score was attached 
to each region. The internal Z score had unreliability 
added to it in the same manner as for continuous variables. 
Then the modified internal Z score was examined to see in 
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which region of the normal curve it fell and the attached 
external score was then used as output. For ordinal var- 
iables, only the first three parameters were necessary, 
with the third being a pointer to the appropriate vector 
of ten external scores. 

Many of the variables usually considered nominal were 
capable of being generated by the ordinal procedure de- 
scribed above. However, certain critical nominal variables 
(e.g., sex and race) were stored directly in the internal 
file. These stored values were used as the external scores 
of the variables without conversion. Consequently, only 
the first parameter was necessary for variables of the 
nominal type. 

A technique to obtain a substantial amount of data 
compression throughout the conversion process was to asso- 
ciate with the unit-sub-unit portion of each ID a set of 
pointers to the previously discussed parameters rather 
than the parameters themselves. For example, in many 
problems there is a need for vastly different variable 
means from subgroup to subgroup. Rather than have the 
mean for each variable attached directly to the sub-unit 
thus many sub-units could be pointed to the same vector of 
means just by repeating a single digit. This procedure 
was also followed for the standard deviation, reliability, 
maxima, and minima parameters. The pointers were attached 
to each individual depending on his sub-unit membership in 
the search subroutine, and became part of the sequential 
scratch file on I/O device #3. 

Step Eight . The last step ip a file search or survey consists 
of a single card which contains 'END' if the run is now complete, 
'MORE' if more than the maximum number of variables (19) was desired, 
and 'NEW if a second request (e.g., one or more treatment groups) 
are to be obtained on the same run. 
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steps Nine through Thirteen: Treatments 

Step Nine . Step nine is actually the third step in a treatment 
request. It consists of one card which identifies: (1) the number 
of cards of subject ID's, (2) the number of measurement or obser- 
vation times, (3) the number of different treatments to be admin- 
istered to these subjects. 

Step Ten , Step ten consists of one or more cards listing the 
id's of the subjects in this treatment group (i.e., all getting the 
same treatment) . 

Step Eleven . Consists of one card.for each measurement time. 
Each measurement card begins with a two digit number identifying 
the time at which the measurements were taken, followed by a list 
of three digit numbers identifying the variables to be measured at 
that time. 

Step Twelve . Following the measurement cards are one or more 
treatment cards. Each of these list two things: the time at which 
the treatment is to begin and the index of the treatment to be ad- 
ministered. 

Generation Process . The concept of external treatment 
was implemented by modifying the internal variable rather 
than operating on the external variables directly. It 
was necessary to follow this procedure so that external 
scores that ought to covary would continue to covary after 
the treatment was applied. For instance, the treatment 
ought to affect the general ability to read rather than 
just one particular reading score. 

The modification of the internal variables due to a 
particular treatment is accomplished by the treatment sub- 
routine which consists of two parts. First, each indi- 
vidual's treatment time is modified. Second, the amount 
of growth on i^ach variable is calculated from the appro- 
priate stored parameters and the modified time parameter. 
This has the effect of creating a different growth curve 
for each simulated subject. In calculating the time 
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modification, the time modification is determined by the 
initial values of the internal Z scores of the individuals 
Then the weighted sum of internal Z scores is computed 
and divided by the sum of the weights. Since the mean 
value of the internal Z scores is by definition zero, the 
mean value of the weighted sum divided by the sum of the 
weights is also zero. This ratio will be larger than 
zero whenever the average value of the heavily positively 
weighted variables was larger than zero and the heavily 
negatively weighted variables was smaller than zero. The 
larger the scores of the positively weighted Z scores, 
the larger the ratio will be and similarly for the neg- 
-a*4¥e1y-weighted Z scores-. The time specified by the 
player is multiplied by this ratio, and the result added 
to original time to produce a modified time. The modified 
time will be larger than the player specified time for 
those individuals that are superior in the positively 
weighted variables and/or inferior on the negatively 
weighted variables. It will be smaller than the player 
specified time for those individuals that are inferior 
on the positively weighted variables and/or superior on 
the negatively weighted variables. 

After the modified time is determined, a treatment 
effect is computed. This effect is computed as the amount 
of change in the initial internal Z score. It is achieved 
using a set of treatment curves that are specified in the 
following manner. For each of the internal variables 
that can be changed there is a unique curve specified for 
each possible treatment. The curve is the amount of Z 
score gain as a function of modified time. The curve in 
all instances is stored as a set of four parameters which 
can specify a large number of different treatment curves 
of the type required. Technically, the parameters specify 
a set of possible transformations to the hyperbolic tan- 
gent curve. The hyperbolic tangent was chosen purely be- 
cause of its convenience in allowing a large number of 
reasonable treatment curves to be specified. 
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When all of the internal variables have been modified 
using the modified time parameter, the full set of inter- 
nal 2 scores is then written out on another sequential 
scratch file for use in the conversion subroutines from 
internal to external scores. That is, once an internal 
score is changed, it becomes the operative internal score 
for the individual. We choose to operate on a copy of 
the internal data base rather than on tKe internal data 
base directly because one line of the latter can represent 
many individuals and since different individuals can be 
put into different treatments, then it is essential that 
the copy be used rather than the original. 

Step Thirte en, Step thirteen consists' of a single card which 
' specifies *END* if the run is completed, 'MORE' if another treatment 
group from the players' experiment is to be generated, and 'NEW' if 
another run is to follow (e.g., two different experiments). 

SECTION II. DEVELOPING A PROBLEM PACKET 

It was mentioned previously that the FEHR computer program re- 
quired a separate problem packet for each of the eight problems. 
Each packet specifies a unique set of program parameters which de- 
fine the research population, the educational treatments, and the 
variables to be used in the problem concerned. The purpose of this 
sectior; is to describe the process by which these problem packets 
were developed. Our intant here is to provide just enough descrip- 
tive detail to give the reader an understanding of the scope and 
complexity of the problem development task. 

-I. 

There are three main phases in the development of a problem 
packet: (1) operational i zing the problem, (2) specifying the 
program parameters, and (3) preparing the problem packet (card deck) 
which defines these parameters for the computer. Each phase is de- 
scribed under the appropriate heading below. 

Phase 1: Operationalizing^ the Problem 

The task of preparing a specific operational statement of the 
problem to be simulated is similar to the specification of a problem 
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to be researched. The major difference lies in the amount of de- 
limitation required- Our procedure consisted of the following ten 
steps. 

1. The content of the problem was identified, and delimited 
to a researchable scope and size. 

2. The literature was searched for previous research relevant 
to the problem area. A summary of each relevant study was 
prepared and put in the Information Bank. 

3. The problem to be developed was then defined operationally 

as a discrepancy between what i^ happening in the (simulated) 
system and what should be happening in the system. 

4. A finite set of possible treatments for remediation of the 
problem was identified. A verbal description of each treat- 
ment and its anticipated effects was then prepared. In 
general, it was impractical to have more than ten treatiients 
in a problem. (The current educational practice was always 
included as one of the treatments.) 

5. The nature of the research population is specified, and 
each of the sub-groups within it. The nature of the dif- 
ferences between sub-groups was then described in detail, 
A sub-grjoup is here defined as any set of subjects who may 
be expected to have different initial score patterns or to 
respond to treatments in a unique way. 

6. The set of dependent variables (tests) which were to be 
available in the problem were selected. This list included 
any variable which should change as a result of a treatment. 
Next, for each variable, the population mean (M), standard 
deviation (S), and reliability (R) was defined. In the 
case of standardized tests, the published statistics were 
used for this purpose. Otherwise, arbitrary values which 
appear reasonable to "describe the population were chosen. 
Where multiple statistics were necessary (e.g., when various 
grade levels had different means and standard deviations) 

a table of statistics was prepared. 
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7. The set of independent variables which were to be available 
in the problem was selected. This list included any var- 
iable (test score) which should not change as a result of 

a treatment; e.g., sex, race, sibling position, SES, and 
(■Frequently) IQ. For all except the nominal variables the 
population mean (M), standard deviation (S), and relia- 
bility (R) were defined. Again, the published norms were 
used for standardized tests and arbitrary values were chosen 
for the remaining variables. As above, tables were pre- 
pared whenever multiple statistics were required. 

8. Both the independent and dependent variables were organized 
into clusters which seemed to be measuring cpDroximately 
the same thing. Each variable within a cluster was expected 
to react to treatments in a similar manner. Thus it was 
possible to generate all the variables within each cluster 
from the same internal variable* The goal was to have as 
few interna" variables as possible particularly criterion 
(dependent) variables. In subsequent discussion, we shall 
call these internal references the construct variables . 

In general we aim to have between ten and twenty constructs, 
excluding any of the built-in nominal variables. To save 
space , a number of unimportant variables were clustered 
about a "garbage" variable and made to appear different by 
giving them low rel iabi li ties • 

9. The sub-groups from step 5 were now clustered into sets 
having similar minority/majority (e.g., black/white) dis- 
tributions. All sub-groups within each cluster can thus 
be referenced to the same internal block. - 

Id. The problem specifications developed above were reviewed 
to determine whether further delimitation was necessary. 
The upper limit for the total parameter set is roughly 
defined by the expression 

NSG[9(NEV) + 6(NIV + NDV) + 4(NT)(NDV)] 

where NSG H the number of sub-groups, NEV is the number 
of external variables, NIV is the number of independent- 
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variable constructs, NDV is the number of dependent-variable 
constructs, and NT is the number of educational treatments. 
As a rule of thumb, the problem was further delimited when- 
ever the value of the expression exceeded 10000. 

Phase 2: Specifying Program Parameters 

The program parameters for a problem were specified by filling 
out a series of thirteen forms. Facsimilies of these forms are re- 
produced on the following pages. Cross-check information regarding 
the preparer, the preparation date, and date of entry into the com- 
puter was included on each form, but has been omitted from all but 
form 1 here to save space. The information required by the forms 
was recorded in the following steps. 

1. The clustered variables from step 8 and the corresponding 
ineans, standard deviations, and reliabilities were entered 
in the blanks to the left of the double line on form 1. 
The members of each cluster were entered contiguously, and 
horizontal lines were drawn to separate the clusters of 
variables from one another. 

2. One of the construct variables from internal data base in 
the file INT was chosen to represent each cluster of ex- 
ternal variables. A complete listing of the 53 construct 
variables in INT appears in figure 2.2. The placeholder 
names of the variables were used as a guide in this process, 
but these were not considered definitive labels. Also, 

the correlation matrix for INT was used as a guide in se- 
lecting construct variables. But it was only necessary for 
the correlations to roughly approximate their theoretical 
values (i .e. , within .25) , since it was possible to adjust 
correlations by means of the Z-add device. This process 
will be discussed in a subsequent section. 

3. A list similar to that in figure 2.2 was used to check off 
which of the INT variables were to be used in the problem. 
These were then entered in ascending order on form 2 in 
the first and third columns. Since only the constructs 
actually used are read from INT in any one problem,, the 
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NEW 

CONSTRUCT 
INDEX 


NAME 


Z-ADD INTERNAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 




1 




























2 





























FORM 13: DEFINITION OF TREATMENT EFFECTS FOR TREATMENT 



NEW 

CONSTRUCT 
INDEX 


DESCRIPTION 


X 


Y 


ORIGIN 


ROTATION 


CURVE 


1 














2 
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VARIABLE 1 
INDEX 

TrJ Dl CiCl^Q 


Dl APCUnt r^CD \/AnTAD! C* MAlkiltr 

1 rLAUtHULUcK VARiADLc NAME 


VARIABLE 

INDEX 

IN BLOCKS 


PLACEHOLDER VARIABLE NAME 


1 
t 


Perceptual Motor 


34 


Readinq Achievement 


2 


Visual Comprehension 


35 


Oral Readinq Skill 


3 


Physical Science Achievement 


36 


Language General 


4 


Social Studies Achievement 


37 


Garbage Variable 


5 1 Arts & Humanities Achievement 


38 


SES Level 


6 1 Health Science Achievement 


39 


Writinq Ability 


7 1 Attention Span 


40 


Problem Solving Ability 


8 f Peer Interaction 


41 


Reasoninq Ability 


9 


Class Participation 


42 


Perceptual Ability 


10 


Willingness to Work 


43 


Aae 


11 


Visual Memory 


44 


Visual Perception Skills 


12 


1 

Spatial Ability 


4ti 


Auditory Perceotion Skills 


13 


Visual Motor 


46 


Personality Tvpe 


14 


Auditory Memory 


47 


Motor Ability 


15 


Auditory Comprehension 


48 


Memory 


16 


Balance & Posture 


49 


Health 


17 


Word-Study Skills 


50 


Sex: 1 = Female 


18 


Attitude to Major Area 




. . , _ 2 = Male 


19 


Human or Social Skills 


51 


:thmc, .. . . , , , 
3roup:l = Majority (white) 


20 


Mathematical Concepts 




2 = Minority (black) 


21 


Arithmetic Computation 


52 


FMLY RLTN: 1 = only child 


22 


Non-verbal Aptitude 




2 = oldest of 2 


23 


Word Approach Skills 




. 3 = ypunqest pf 2, 


24 


Word Comprehension 




_ 4 = oldest Qf ?-§ 


25 


Readiness to Learn 




5 = middle of 3-5 


26 


Verbal Aptitude 




6 = vounqest of 3-5 


27 


Total IQ 




7 = oldest of 6+ 


28 


Parents Occupation 




8 = middle of 6+ 


29 


Parents Education 




9 = youngest of 6+ 


30 


Present Achievement (General) 


53 


Fami y , . ^. . . 
M?ri :il: 1 = both parents 


31 


Classroom Behavior 




2 = divorced parents 


32 


Attendance 




3 = mom dead 


33 


G.P.A. (Past Achievement) 




4 = dad dead 








5 = step-parent 



Figure 2.2. Summary of the Internal or Construct Variables 
Contained in the INT File. 
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number in the second column now becomes the construct index 
for the problem concerned. These indices were entered under 
the "construct index" heading on form 1. 

At this point, the material on form 1 was frequently re- 
organized so 3S to group variables by their external meaning. 
For example, all aptitude tests could be grouped together, 
regardless of their internal construct. When the reorganized 
material had been copied to a new form, the remaining col- 
umns of form 1 were completed as follows. 

(a) The external variable indices were developed by num- 
bering from tho top down in the first column to the 
right of the double line. (Note: All material to the 
left of the double line is real-life information, while 
that to the right defines the state of affairs inside 
the computer.) 

(b) The four-letter codes columns were filled with mne- 
monic aids to variable recognition. These three codes 
will be printed by the computer on three lines, one 
below the other. 

(c) The construct indices were checked for accuracy. 

(d) The "variable type" column was completed according to 
the key given below. (Note: A variable was defined 

as quasi -discrete whenever the normal deviate score was 
to be transformed to an ordinal or nominal scale* For 
example, parents* education or SES might be generated 
as quasi -discrete variables in order to control the 
percentage of cases In each category. Discrete var- 
iables are those stored directly; that is, variables 
generated from variables 50 through 53 in figure 2.2. 



KEY 

1 = Continuous " 

2 = Quasi-Discrete 

3 = Discrete 

4 = Continuous r 

5 = Quasi -Discrete] Variables available on file 

6 = Discrete | search, survey or treatment, 



Variables available on file 
search only* 
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7 




Continuous — 


8 




Quasi -Discrete 


9 




Discrete 


10 




Continuous — 


n 




Quasi-Discrete 


12 




Discrete 



-Variables available on survey 
and treatment. 

-Variables available on treatment 
only. 

(e) The variable and external indices from form 1 were 

copied into the first two columns of forms 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7. 

The sub-groups of the research population were organized 
into units and sub-units according to two external^ classi- 
fications. These, were usually physical groupings such as 
schools (units) and classrooms within schools (sub-units). 
These were listed on form 8 in any logical order which 
maintained the contiguity of sub-units all belonging to a 
particular unit. The "group" column was used to verbally 
define the external name of the group. The "unit" column 
was filled in by entering aTfor all groups in the first 
unit, a"2"for all groups in the second, and so on. The 
sub-unit column was then completed by numbering contin- 
uously (form 1) within each unit. 

An arbitrary sample size was then defined for each group, 
and entered under the "N" heading on form 8. For convenient 
computer entry, this information was then duplicated on 
form 9. 

Each sub-unit was assigned to a block according to the de- 
sired majority/minority proportions. The appropriate index 
was then entered in the "block" column of form 8. according 
to the following key. 

BLOCK % BLACK POPULATION 

1 1% 

2 10% 

3 25% 

4 40% 

5 • . 50% 

6 60% ^ 

7 75% 

8 90% 

9 9r,: 
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8. Systematic differences in patterns of scores from sub-group 
to sub-group were created by defining a Z-add for each con- 
struct variable within each group. A Z-add is a constant 
which is added to the nominal deviate "true" score before 
an external score is generated. Thus a Z-add of + .5 
would raise each subject's true score and the group mean 
score by half a standard deviation. A different vector of 
Z-adds was defined for each cluster of sub-groups developed 
in step 9 of the operationalizing phase. A Z-add values 

. for the first cluster was entered in column 1 of form 12 
for each construct variable. Then values for the second 
cluster were entered in column 2, and so on. When this was 
completed, the appropriate vector indices were entered on 
the Z-add column of form 8. Groups referenced to different 
vectors exhibited different patterns of true scores. 

A second function of the Z-add variables which is lesr. 
obvious is that they also influence the intercorrelation 
among constructs. Although the procedure is in practice 
very complex, the idea is simple. Whenever it was desired 
to increase correlations, identical amounts were added to 
all the target variables within each vector, and the dif- 
ferences between vectors were emphasized. When reduced 
correlations were desired, the Z-adds of the target var- 
iables were given opposite signs. 

9. Vectors of means for form 3 were developed as follows. 
First, an "expected mean score'" for the first sub-group 
listed on form 8 was entered in column 1 for each external 
variable of the continuous type, and a -1 for each variable 
which 1s discrete. For each quasi -discrete variable an 
index nurfiber was entered: this index referred to one of 
the quasi -discrete on form 11. 

Form 11 was developed by the following process. When 
the first quasi -discrete variable was encountered, the first 
vector (line) of form 11 was completed by entering in each 
column the value to be printed if the internal Z score was 
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in the decile indicated by the column heading. A **r' was 
then entered in column 1 of form 3 to indicate that the 
first quasi -discrete vector was used. When the second 
quasi-discrete variable was encountered, .the »'l" index 
could be re-used if it defined the desired output, or a 
new quasi-discrete vector could be defined and the index 
*'2" entered on form 3, This process was repeated until 
all the quasi-discrete variables were indexed. 

At the end of the above process, each variable listed 
on form 3 had either a mean value or an index number in 
column 1. At this point, a "V* was entered in the MEAN 
column of form 8 opposite the first group to reference it 
to the first vector of means. 

If the next group was expected to have a similar pattern 
ext ernal scores, a *'V' was also entered opposite group 2. 
Otherv/ise, a second column of means was developed and a "2" 
was entered in the MEAN column to indicate that this group 
used the second vector of means. The first step in defining 
the .*neans of each new group was to examine the existing 
vectors for a suitable pattern. If one was found, its index 
was used on form 8. Otherwise a new vector was defined on 
form 3 and its index was recorded. This process continued 
until a MEAN index had been defined for each group on form 8. 

10. A similar process was used to define the fectors for stand- 
ard deviations, reliabilities, maximas, and minimas. How- 
ever, in each of these vectors all quasi -discrete and dis- 
crete variables were given a value of zero. At the end of 
this step, forms 3 through 7 and all but the last column 

of form 8 were complete. 

11. The PRIME column of form 8 was completed by entering a dif- 
ferent prime number for each group. These numbers were 
used by the data generator to define a starting point in 
the random number generator; this was used to ensure that 

a file search retrieved the same variable scores for a 
particular individual each time he was referenced. 
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12. Form 10 was completed at this point to provide a cross- 
reference and help eliminate referencing errors. None of 
the information on this form was new, it was all contained 
from the other forms. All errors exposed were corrected 
immediately. 

13. The general treatment effects vWere defined on form 13. 
First, a separate form was prepared for each treatment by 
copying the construct indices and descriptions from form 2. 
Next four parameters were selected for each internal var- 
iable, so as to define a genera'i growth curve for the var- 
iable which was judged to be consistent both with previous 
research and with the pedagogical purposes of the problem. 
Several hundred different growth curves had been generated 
by trial and error using a wide variety of parameter com- 
binations. Once a desirable curve, had been selected, we 
simply entered the parameters associated with the trial 
curve most like the one desired. At the end of this process, 
a different growth curve had been defined for each construct 
variable for each of the treatments. 

14. The interactive or moderating effects of variables upon a 
treatment's learning curves were defined by completing the 
treatment weight vectors on the right hand side of form Z. 
The number in the cnlumn headings refer to treatment in- 
dices: the first column of weights will be used with treat- 
ment 1 , the second with treatment 2, and so on. These 
weights were selected according to the following guidelines. 

a. An arbitrary weight between -99 and +99 was entered for 
each internal variable used for the treatment concerned. 

b. A positive weight implies that the higher the student's 
initial score on this particular internal variable, the 
further to the right he will move on each of the learn- 
ing curves. A negative weight iiriplies that the lower 

a student's score on this internal variable, the fur- 
ther to the right he will move on each of the learning 
curves. In both cases, scores at the opposite extreme 
produce leftward movement. 
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c. The relative size of each variable weight determines 
• the importance of that variable in moderating the 
treatment effects. 

Phase 3: Preparing the Problem Packet 

The card deck defining the problem packet for the problem was 
prepared by punching a Fortran data statement for each of the vectors 
defined by the thirteen forms. Although this was a time consuming 
task, it was largely mechanical, and need not be elaborated here. 
Once these packages had been successfully compri.>d> the simulated 
problem was ready for formative evaluation, which is dealt with in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION AND PROBLEM VALIDATION 



This chapter is concerned with the formative evaluation of the 
entire FEHR system and the presentation of evidence of the validity 
of^ the eight problems. The material is organized into three sections 
The first section describes the forsnative evaluation process. The 
second section chronicles the evolutionary changes to FEHR-PRACTICUM 
during the formative evaluation. In the third section a series of 
reports from teams who conducted a variety of simulated research 
projects within FEHR-PRACTICUM are sutmarized to illustrate the 
internal validity and verisimilitude of the eight FEHR problems. 

SECTION I- FORMATIVE EVALUATION PROCESS 



The formative evaluation of a problem began immediately after 
the first successful compilation of the problem packet. The first 
step was to run two successive surveys of a small group of simu- 
lated subjects (e.g., a single class) and compute the means, stand- 
ard deviations and time-time correlations. These statistics were 
then checked against the input parameters, and adjustments made if 
large discrepancies occurred. 

The second step was to run two extreme groups of subjects (e.g. 
a high achieving class and a low achieving class) through each of 
the available treatments taking pre and post measures each time. 
Since the computer set the classes back to the same starting point 
at the beginning of each treatment period, this procedure allrwed 
a direct check of treatment effects and their interaction with what- 
ever variable was used in selecting the extreme groups. Again, ad- 
justments to parameters wert made if the score-patterns were un- 
satisfactory. 

The third step was to try the problem with a small set of 
researcher-trainees. Wherever possible we hand-picked these groups 
to obtain both a high level of skill and a high tolerance for delays 
ambiguities and inconsistencies. 
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The fourth step was a full-fledged trial of the problem in a 
regular class setting. Although this was' technical ly a summative 
evaluation of the problem, it was also formative in the sense that 
comments and criticisms collected during this phase resulted in 
some of the most important system changes. Since the problems were 
developed and evaluated sequentially, most of these changes occurred 
during the evaluation of the first two problems. A summary of the 
comments of the game managers for the first two off-campus trials 
are provided to introduce the need for system modifications. We are 
particularly grateful for the criticisms of Dr. Candy Garrett of 
Indiana University, Dr. Uldis Smidchens of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, and Dr. William Loadman of Ohio State University. Among the 
more important coiroents and criticisms were the following. 

(1) Information Bank material was not recent or complete or 
accurate enough. Specifically: 

(a) Several recent studies were not included in the Bank. 

(b) Validity and reliability information was missing for 
some variables . 

(c) Several variables have been changed so that FEHR out- 
puts scaled scores, but only raw score statistics 
appear in the Bank. 

(2) Definitions of 1-5 scales (e.g., distractability) need to 
be made more explicit. 

(3) The explanation of the use of the FEHR secretary is totally 
confusing. Instructions need to be rewritten in a pro- 
grammed format with illustrations. 

(4) Is it possible for the data cards output from a file search 
or survey to be used to define subjects in a treatment 
request? 

(5) The program was very difficult to debug. Would it be 
possible to break it down into smaller sections? 

(6) The message generator concept was not useful . Students 
experienced a tremendous information overload without 
having to deal with teacher strikes, 
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(7) It would seem more useful to incorporate some of the 1ST 
material (e.g., how to prepare a request for the data gen- 
erator) into the general instructions for the game. 

SECTION II. EVOLUTIONARY SYSTEM CHANGES DURING EVALUATION 

During the evaluation process needed revisions were made as the 
need arose. These covered virtually every component of the FEHR 
system. The substantive changes to each component, and the reasons 
for each are summarized below. 

Introductory Materials 

The introductory materials, as conceived in the original pro- 
posal, consisted of two separately-bound booklets titled Pleyers' 
Introductory Booklet and Players' Orientation Booklet . In addition, 
a"game manager's orientation script" was mentioned. It was to be- 
come a section in a comprehensive G ame Manager's Manual . The evalu- 
ation results and the ensuing revisions are itemized according to 
those headings . 

(1) Players' Introductory Booklet . The prototype booklet pro- 
duced in 1970-71 consisted of a nanative introduction to 
the game and an illustrated description of Fair City, 

U. S. A., the hypothetical city which forms the environ- 
ment for FEHR-PRACTICUM research. But, in our first full- 
fledged games during summer 1971, we found that players 
frequently wished to check information contained in the 
Fair City description. Consequently, these two sections 
are now bound as separate booklets.. The first is titled 
Players' Introduction to the FEHR-PRACTICUM Game , and the 
second Fair City U. S. A . 

(2) Players' Orientation Booklet . The prototype version of 
this booklet was a semi -programmed text in which the 
players "watched" as a nythical player named Smith com- 
pleted a sample problem. It wa? obvious from the first 
use of these materials during the fall semester, 1972 
that drastic revisions were necessary. The orientation 
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was far too long it took almost four hours to complete 
— and it required far too much new material for students 
to assimilate. In particular, two major ;^roblems were 
identified: (1) the emphasis on the terms "game" and 
"decision" led subjects to search for the "best" research 
design which they assumed to be hidden in the machine 
rather than attacking the problem as they would in real 
life, and (2) players had difficulty learning to use 
the forms by which they made requests for information. 

We experimented with various forms and tried out two 
nondidactic approaches in our presentations to the Psy- 
chology 292 class and the author's Education C650 class. 
Although the modifications attempted were better received, 
there were still complaints about the length of time taken 
for orientation. 

We next experimented with a radically different 
approach. The essence of the, new plan was to provide 
each player with semi -programmed instructions for using 
each component of the game. The purpose -of the orien- 
tation in this context was to teach players how to use 
the instructions. The major advantage of the new format 
was that players could immediately begin to solve their 
problem rather than beginning with a sample problem. 

The programmed instructions as described in chapter 1 
proved much superior. Approximately 200 students have 
now used this version with little or no problem. 

(3) Game Manager's Script for Orientation . The script which 
accompanied the original orientation was, of course, in- 
cluded in the negative evaluation above, and consequently 
dropped. Instead, the Manual now contains a series of 
notes alerting Game Managers to areas which cause students 
difft'/.Ity and suggesting helpfuT'teaching s^^^ 

The Computer Program 

One of the first changes to the computer program was to change 
the method by which treatments affected test scores. In the initial 
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model, each external variable was changed separately. In January 1972 
the program was altered so that treatments modified only internal 
variables. In the case of PEP, this accomplished a 10:1 r3duction 
in the number of treatment parameters needed and a similar reduction 
in the number of treatment computations. 

During that same period, we had encountered difficulties in 
translating literal variables from the IBM format at Michigan to 
that used by the CDC 6500. This trouble was resolved in April 1972 
when the literal statements were all rewritten as Hallerith variables, 
which are available in similar form on all FORTRAN compilers. 

As a result of the comments received during our initial evalu- 
ation trials, the task of rewriting the entire program in modular 
form was begun. This was accompliished by late 1972, but the new 
form of the program was not used externally until 1973. Implemen- 
tation at Michigan State University (another CDC installation) was 
accomplished in a single one-day visit using the modularized version- 
Two additional options were added to the program in early 1973. 
First, in line with a suggestion from Ms. Garret, the program was 
modified to permit subject ID*s to be entered into a request one 
per line. This permitted the output from previous runs (or before- 
class runs by an instructor), to. be^usajdv^as inpu^ thus simplifying 
the sample-definition task. Second, a student mobility factor was 
added. Each student population was given a "probability of moving" 
parameter. When this feature is used (at the option of the instruc- 
tor or gams manager) students disappear from the class (i.e., move) 
during the course of an experiment. This permits students to ex- 
perience the phenomenon of attrition which plagues educational re- 
searchers. (Some schools in cities like Detroit frequently have . 
attrition rates of 75% per year or greater.) 

During the first six months of 1974, the entire program was 
again rei^itten to make it more comprehensible to others. Although 
none of the algorithms were changed ^ the logical flow was improved, 
and extensive comments inserted. It is this version of the program 
which accompanies this report, 
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KS.T. Units 

It has been our initial plan to use the In-Service Training 
Units to teach people to play FEHR. In addition, they were meant 
as a "place-holder" to demonstrate how individualized training 
materials could later be inserted to teach the substantive content 
of research/evaluation. However, much of the material originally 
intended for the 1ST units was no longer needed after the programmed 
playing instructions were developed. Consequently, this version 
of FEHR contains only four units instead of the ten originally 
planned. However, this does not represent a real restriction of 
the product, since almost all of the material for the planned 1ST 
units is incorporated -fn the instructions. 

The M essage Generator 

In early descriptions of FEHR-PRACTICUM, considerabli^ impor 
tance was attached to the message generator. However, several of 
the early users of the system thought that players alreacly had too 
much to contend with and that messages such as notifications of a 
teachers strike were of marginal pedagogical use. In the current - 
version, the message generator concept is an option which may be 
used by the game manager, but is not a necessary component of the 
Practicum. (A variety of suggested messages appear in the Game 
Manager's Manual ,) 

The Information Bank 

During our first field trials, the Information Bank was roundly 
criticized for being out of date and for having incomplete summaries 
of the studies represented. Since it was patently impossible to 
keep the Bank completely up to date, and since summaries by their 
very nature are less than comprehensive, we decided that an error 
had been made in defining the role of the Bank. Rather than definirg 
it as a simulated library, we now describe it as a set of abstracts 
which may be used either as a placeholder for the literature search 
(not a substitute), or as a preliminary screening devlcejbo deter- 
mine which materials should be read in their entirety. 
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RFP Pack ages (Problem Descriptions) 



The early problem descriptions tended to be lengthy narrative 
descriptions* These were heavily criticized by many of the early 
users. An additional writing burden was imposed by the decision to 
develop structured and restricted versions of each problem in ad- 
dition to the full-fledged original version. Consequently, there 
was an accute need to provide more -compact andsuccinct descriptions. 
This was accomplished in two ways. First, a hierarchical organi- 
zation was developed. Summary information was given first, with 
supporting details in a variety of appendices. Second, the "check- 
list of assigned tasks" was developed to permit instructors to de- 
fine their own problem structures and restrictions. The latter 
obviated the need for multiple versions of each problem. (The 
functions of both these devices were fully described in chapter 1, 
and need not he repeated here.) The present RFP (Request for Pro- 
posals) format was adopted for the third problem (Extended School 
Year), and was so well received that the first two problems were 
immediately rewritten in that form. 

Reduced Number of Problems 

The only departure from the original contract specifications 
which was not explicitly ratified by USOE was the decision to dis- 
continue the development of problems nine and ten in favor of multi- 
ple versions of each problem. However, this decision was fully 
justified, we feel, for several reasons. 

The problems, according to the specifications of the progress 
report dated October 20, 1972, were to feature performance contracts 
based on the data base in remedial arithmetic and the reading assess- 
ment problems (2 and 5). However, after three months of exploratory 
work, we had failed to discover a vehicle for negotiating the per- 
formance contract (e.g., a blank contract) which was realistic and 
comprehensi e without being prohibitively didactic. In addition* 
the first programming of the READ problem had proven woefully in- 
adequate: the entire development process had to be repeated. All 
of these events favored the discontinuance of problems nine and ten. 
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But the final decision was based on cost effectiveness arguments. 
It was, we decided, a better use of time and resources to develop 
three different versions (restricted, structured, and unstructured) 
than to pursue a problem content which offered little chance of 
success. The triple version alternative had the additional advan- 
tage of broadening the appeal of the total package, since less so- 
phisticated students could benefit from the simpler problem versions^ 
This turned out to be a particularly fortunate decision: the "check- 
list" format eventually developed resulted in not three but many 
levels of difficulty/complexity for each problem, (The exact number 
is, of course, finite but undeterminate.) 

SECTION III. ILLUSTRATIVE FEHR PROJECT REPORTS 

In this section we shall attempt to illustrate the validity and 
verisimilitude of each problem. It is assumvsd that the best evi- 
dence of validity and verisimilitude Is the' product which resulted. 
Consequently, we shall present one illustrative project report for 
each problem. Following each illustrative report is a brief summary 
of the evaluative comments made by trainees and game managers who 
have used the problem. Since these are intended to r^^flect the 
present status of the problems, comments which are no longer apropos 
(e.g., because of changes to the system) have been omitted. Since 
space prohibits the reproduction of complete reports, only one of 
these illustrative projects is presented in its entirety. 

^ In the following pages, a sample final report and evaluative 
comments are presented for each of the eight problem content areas. 
These are presented in order of their RFP number as outlined below: 

RFPOOl Perceptual Education Problem (PEP) 

RFP002 Remedial Arithmetic (REMAR) 

RFP003 Extended School Year (EXTSY) 

RFP004 Early Childhood Education (HEADSTART) 

RFP005 Reading Assessment Problem (READ) 

RFP006 . Validation of a Teacher Questionnaire (TQUEST) 

RFP007 Remedial Math for Adults (RMA) 

RFP008 Busing to Achieve Integration (BUS) 
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For reasons described in context, only the report for the REMAR 
problem is reproduced in its entirety. The remainder are sununaries . 
of reports at varying levels of sophistication. It, is important 
l211 reader to recognize that these are the products of tra i nees - 
many of whom have had no previous re_se.arch training or experience . 
Inclusion in this section is not meant to imply unreserved support 
for either the problem definition or the research strategy, 

I. RFPOOl: PERCEPTUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (PEP) 

The information contained in this summary is based on a report 
by FEHR trainees 12, 24, and 54, The general assignment was to ex- 
perimentally evaluate the effectiveness, relative to present practice 
(PP), of two programs for students in Fair City's elementary schools 
who are not making satisfactory academic progress even though they 
are of at least average intelligence and have no serious uncorrected 
physical disabilities. One of the programs to be evaluated was 
designated VPM because it featured visual perceptual motor training. 
The second program was designated SLD to indicate its emphasis on 
the diagnosis and treatment of specific learning disabilities. 

The members of the evaluation team had all completed two se- 
mesters of research design and data analysis prior to this 5>rooect. 
The material below is a shortened and simplified summary of their 
final project report. 

A. Illustrative Report 

Problem . After an extensive review of the literature, the 
target population was those students in grades 1-3 at Jack- 
andjill school who were scoring in the bottom 15% of the 
national norm group on the SAT tests for word meaning, 
paragraph meaning, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic 
concepts. The probl«im was to determine which of the three 
programs — present practice, VPM, and SLD ~ produce the 
most growth on the four SAT tests listed above. 

Hypotheses . On the basis of a careful review of learning 
theory it was hypothesized that the treatment means would 
rank PP < VPM < SLD in ascending order of effectiveness at 
dll three grade levels. 
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Method . A stratified randoin sample of 120 subjects was 
chosen from the target population, with 40 subjects in each 
grade. Educational effectiveness was defined as the average 
of the four SAT tests when each test score has been trans- 
formed to a Z score in the appropriate normative population. 
The design was a 3 x 3 analysis of variance (grades x treat- 
ments), with the average Z score as the dependent variable. 

ResuUs^. The overall analysis of variance yielded a sig- 
nificant difference among treatments, but there was no 
significan, main effect for grades, and no significant 
grade by treatment interaction. In subsequent planned 
comparisons, both VPM and SLD means were significantly 
greater than PP. The SLD mean was larger than VPM, as 
hypothesized, but the difference was not significant. 

Conclusions . It was concluded that both VPM and SLD pro- 
grams produced more learning as measured by the SAT tests 
than did PP. Since the VPM treatment was more expensive 
than SLD and the latter produced the higher mean score, 
the researchers recommended that the SLD program be im- 
plemented. 

Sunmiary of Evaluative Comments: RFPOQl 

1. Many users consider this problem to be the most absorbing 
of the set. Virtually every trainee who has used it 
mentioned that it strongly motivated outside reading 
about the tests available (particularly with reference 

to their reliability and validity), and the original 
materials from which the infonpation bank entrees were 
obtained. More than 75% of the trainees reported doing 
a comprehensive search of the literature even when it 
v/as not assigned. 

2. The absorption mentioned above sometimes caused diffi- 
culties. Several trainees reported annoyance because 
their favorite tests and/or treatments were not in- 
cluded. 
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3. Problem definition was found to be particularly diffi- 
cult in this problem^ and disagreements over the 
nature even the existence — of "perceptual handi- 
caps" were frequently quite vociferous. However, 

this was considered to be an advantage by some content- 
area instructors. There was much less contention 
where the game manager and all teams met to obtain 
a consensus definition prior to the preparation of 
final-draft proposals. 

4. More than "'•n any other problem, trainees here tended 
to critize "inadequate" treatments and "invalid" 
tests. Game managers suggest it is necessary to 
emphasize that the process is being studied rather 
than the specific program elements. 

5. Because of the effects of comments 3 and 4, above, 
the Information Bank articles were generally con- 
sidered an inadequate basis for a project. They 
were considered a useful stimulus to further reading. 
It is doubtful whether a meaningful PEP project can 
be done without a complete library search. 

6. The results summarized above are somewhat unusual 

in that there were significant effects on the achieve- 
ment variables . Although the model specifies mild 
positive treatment effects on achievement, these do 
not generally reach significance with small samples. 
Larger differences are usually evident on the per- 
ceptual variables. 

11. RFP002; REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC (REMAR) 

The information contained herein is the complete text of a 
report by FEHR trainee 201. Since summaries are not necessarily 
representative of the product, it seemed wise to present at least 
one report in its e;itirety. The REMAR problem was a natural choice, 
since ^ is the standard problem. 
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The author of this report was a student in C655» the beginning 
course in research design and data analysis at the University of 
Michigan- Each member of the class was assigned two .treatments to 
evaluate and asked to choose a moderator variable which he (she) 
believed might alter tht: effect of the treatment. The reports were 
to be written in succinct outline form, and were due on the last 
day of class. This particular report was not chosen because of its 
high quality (it ranked in the bottom quartile out of a set of 63) 
but because it was succinct and brief. Many of the better project 
reports ran from 35 to 50 typewritten pages in length. One of the 
required appendices was the budget from the original project. This 
has been included for iT^jstrative purposes. However, the second 
required appendix, a log of activities, was omitted because of its 
excessive length. 

A. Illustrative Report 

(Title) 

REMEDIATION OF 7TH GRADE ARITHMETIC SKILLS 
VIA AUTOMATH AND IRA 

I. INTRODUCTION 

. Problem 

1. This proposal is concerned with the general problem of 
evaluating two remedial arithmetic programs designed 
to help grade seven students master the basic compu- 
tation skills. 

2. Large numbers of FEHR City mathematics teachers have 
complained that a considerable number of seventh grade 

. ^ students are unable to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide well enough to succeed in the regular curric- 
ulum. 

3. The mathematics teachers, as a group, have indicated 
that they believe mastery of simple computational 

skills is a prerequisite to success in all occu- 
pational realms . , . 
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4. The societal expectation is that boys will achieve 
^t a higher level than giHs on computational skills. 
Perhaps society views computational skills more 
crucial for boys for occupational success. 

5. Seventh grade arithmetic students in need of reme- 
diation will be identified by their scores on the 
Criterion Referenced Mastery Tests. 

6. Purpose of this proposal is to compare the achievement 
scores of remedial seventh grace arithmetic students 
who use AUTOMATH or IRA, to those who use the Present 
Practice. 

Definition of Terms 

1. Present Practice - students remain in their regular 
classes. 

2. AUTOMATH - students will leave their regular mathe- 
matics classes for four one-half hour sessions per 
week to work with a computer program which automatic- 
ally administers a series of drill and practice exer- 
cises in the basic computational skills. 

3. IRA - students will leave their regular mathematics 
classes for four one-half hour sessions per week to 
work with a programmed text that administers a series 
of drills and practice exercises in the basic compu- 
tational skills. 

4- Crite r ion Referenced Mastery Tests - these tests allow 
the te.:';ing of specific arithmetic computational skills 
and concepts in addition, subtraction^ multipl7cation 
and division. Each concept tested presupposes a mas- 
tery of the concepts preceding it. A student's success 
on these tests is equated with complete mastery or 100% 
correct. 
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Review of the Research 



1. Melson (1971) indicated non-graded instruction of mathe- 
matics was an alternative to criterion based evaluations 
of fifth grade students. 

2. Ginsberg (1972) concluded that individualized prescribed 
instruction may pose immense problems because of chil- 
dren's varied and complex conceptions of mathematics. 

3. VanDyke (1972) reported that short intervals of delay 
in knowledge of results with computer assisted in- 
struction had no significant effect on the learning or 
test performance of subjects. However, delay of know- 
ledge of results related to poorer attitudes toward 
computer assisted instruction among women than in men. 

4. Maerteris (1969) analyzed -the effects of arithmetic 
homework upon the arithmetic achievement of third grade 
students. 

(a) The results of this study. indicated no significant 
differences in the achievement of groups receiving 
homework over those not receiving homework. 

(b) Sources of experimental invalidity included; 

(1) Selection (internal) - entire classrooms of 
students were captive: groups. 

(2) Statistical analysis was not shown and chi 
square was apparently not used. An Fmax 
reading would have been helpfuK 

(3) Wi-^hin group statistical analysis might have 
been valuable to develop trends, 

5. Summar y - The evidence in favor of computer assisted 
instruction and individually prescribed instruction 
is unclear. However, it is certain that careful con- 
siderations must be given to the type of learning task 
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and individuals involved. In addition* delay in know- 
ledge of results* ocpurring perhaps from a breakdown in 
machinery may result in negative attitudes toward com- 
puter assisted instruction. 

Conceptual Framework (rationale) 

1. Because of the sequencing of steps in learning mathe- 
matics it is reasonable to believe that IRA and AUTOMATH 
wi il be conducive to remedia"" progress. 

2. The design of AUTOMATH indicates student independence 
from reading skills. This feature should be to the ad- 
vantage of students with reading problems. 

3. The novelty and motivational aspects of working with a 
computer shv jld be to the advantage of stud«^nts who have 
difficulty in attending to tasks. 

4. It has been the author's experience* as a classroom 
teacher, that males and females in the middle grades 
achieve in arithmetic at about the same level. 

5. It has been tho author's experience, as a classroom 
teacher in the middle grades* that students showing 
achievement in arithmetic computation also exhibit 
mastery of arithmetic concepts and vice versa. 

6. Overall , it appears AUTOMATH may have the effect of 
boosting computational skills^ personal confidence 
from success* and attitudes towards mathematics. 

Hypothesis 

Given the achievement test scores (SATCOMP & ITBSCONC)* 
the computationally remedial students who have been trained 
in :'r respective treatments will show the following 
relationships: 

1. AUTOMATH scores will be higher than IRA or Present 
Practice scores. 

2. !'IA scores will be higher than Present Practice scores. 
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3. Male and female students across treatments will score 
at about the same level. 

II, METHOD 

Subjects 

The target population of this stucly will be 767 seventh 
grade mathematics stu-'ents. The sample population will be 
randomly drawn from th. -^r^^ntified computationally disad- 
vantaged students whc ^ • less than 100% on the CRTDIV. 
120 seventh grade arithucVic students from the John Watts 
School will serve as the subjects. A random numbers table 
will be used to select the remedial students. There is no 
reason to expect that Ihis particular sample will be biased 
in any way. Thus> it is reasonable to assuine that any de- 
finitive results can be generalized to the total population. 

Treatment s 

The treatments to be tested consist of three types: 
AUTOMATH, IRA and Present Practice (control). These treat- 
ments were described under the definition of terms section. 

Instrumentation 

The instruments for measuring achievement are stand- 
ardized and highly regarded measures: 

1. Stanford Achievement Test: Arithmetic Computation - 
.87 reliability. 

2. Iowa Test of Basic Skills: Math Concepts - .98 relia- 
bility. 

(a) Abbreviations - SATCOMP; ITBSCONC. 
Dasign 

The subjects will be randomly assigned to three treat- 
ment groups of size 40, and then the subjects will be sorted 
by sex. Since the ratio of males to females is unequal , it 
will not be possible to obtain a perfectly equal distri- 
bution of subjects by sex witMn treatments. 
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A diagrammatical explanation of the design is given 
below. The symbol 0 stands for a set of observations taken 
at one time. X indicates the treatment. = AUTOMATH. 
Xg = IRA. = Present Practice (control). Y represents 
the moderator variable. = females. Y^ = males. R de- 
notes random selection from the total population. 
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(Females in IRA) 
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(Males in IRA) 
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(Females in Present Practice) 
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(Males in Present Practice) 



Procedure 

At the beginning of the experiment, the first day of 
school, the CRT's will be administered to seventh grade 
arithmetic students. The computationally disadvantaged 
students will be drawn from the CRTDIV scores which are 
less than 1005$ correct. During the remainder of the se- 
mester (15 weeks), the three groups of forty students will 
receive one of the three treatments. Group 1 will receive 
AUTOMATH. Group 2 will receive, IRA. Group 3 wi IT receive 
Present Practice (control ) , At the. end of fifteen weeks, 
. each group will be administered the SATCOMP and ITBSCONC 
(post-te::ts). 

Exper1h '>^r' tal Rationale 

The design outlined above met all the criteria for a 
post test-only experiment, and the procedure outlined 
assures equivalent experimental histories. We can gen- 
eralize to future seventh grade arithmetic students in 
FEHR City only if the results are unequivocal. 

Analysis 

For the purpose of analysis, an analysis of variance 
of the six sub-groups followed by an Fmax check, F test 
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anfl t test will be used. 

Step 1 , Compute an ANOVA of SATCOMP and ITBSCONC scores 
to test for differences among means after treat- 
ments . 

Step 2 . Test homogeneity of variance (also checks addi- 
tivity) using Fmax- This is done by dividing the 
largest sub-group variance by the smalU:it sub- 
group variance. 

Step 3 , If Fmax is larger than the tabled value for the 

.05 significance level, check the .01 significance 
level; otherwise use .05 level. 

Step 4 . If the F test for the overall ANOVA differences 
among sub-grjup means for SATCOMP and ITBSCONC is 
not significant at the level set up in step 3, 
analysis is discontinued. If the F is significant, 
continue to step 5. 

Step 5 . Find out whether the three hypothesis are supported 
by the data by performing t tests of: 

(1) The difference between the means for all sub- 
jects using the AUTOMATH treatment, IRA 
treatment, and Present Practice treatment. 

(2) The difference in the mean for all subjects 
using the AUTOMATH treatment and IRA treat- 
ment. 

(3) The difference in the mean for all female 
subjects and the mean for all male subjects. 

(4) If there is a difference between the mesns 
of males and females, then examine within 
treatments . 

Data Matri x 

The I. D. #, sex, SATCOMP score and ITBSCONC score for 
each subject will be entered on a punch card, as illustratec* 
in the following diagram. The cexes are intermingled, but 
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the three treatments are not. The first 40 cards will be 
in the AUTOMATH group. The second 40 cards will be in the 
IRA group. And the third group of 40 cards will be in the 
Present Practice (control). The format to be used for 
punching these cards is: (F8.0, F2.0, F3.0). 



GROUP 



I.D. 



SEX 



SATCOMP 



ITBSCONC 



AUTOMATH 


1 

40 










IRA 


41 
80 










Present 
Practice 


81 
120 











RESULTS 

The results are presented in order of the steps out- 
lined in the analysis" section. Within each step» infor- 
mation is organized into four parts, the null hypothesis 
being tested, the result of the statistical computation 
involved, the statistical conclusion, and the educational 
interpretation of that conclusion. The subscripts for the 
null hypothesis identify the observation from which the 
data comes. 



Step 1 - NULL Hq: 
RESULT: 



Analysis of variance of SATCOMP. 
Scores N = 120 







SUM OF 


MEAN 




SOURCE 




SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


Between 


5 


1715.7 


343.15 


10.524' 


Within 


114 


3717.2 


32.607 




Total 


119 


5433.0 






GROUP 


N 


MEAN 


VARIANCE 


STD. DEV. 


1 


20 


12.850 


IS. 292 


4.392 


2 


20 


13.500 


17.737 


4.211 


3 


14 


22. m 


56.901 


7.543 


4 


26 


21 .6i' 


41 .662 


6.454 


5 


21 


14.905 


31 .790 


5M=i 


6 


19 


14.579 


-33.146 


5.7^/ 



SIGNIF. 
.000 
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STAT. 
CONCL: 



ED. 
IMPL: 



There were significant differences among 
the six sub-group means for SATCOMP 
(reject nuTi). 

Either the treatments or sex or an inter- 
action between the two produced a sig- 
nificant effect on SATCOMP. 



SOURCE 

Between 

Within 

Total 

GROUP 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



NULL 
RESULT: 



DF 
5 

114 
119 

N 

20 
20 
14 
26 
21 
19 

STAT. 
CONCL: 



ED. 

IMPL: 



^1 " ^2 = ^3 = ^4 " ^5 ' ■'e 

Analysis of variance of ITBSCONC 

Scores N = 120 

MEAN 
SQUARE 

34.908 
42.293 



Step 2 - NULL H^: 
RESULT: 



STAT. 
CONCL: 



ED. 
IMPL: 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

174.54 
4821.4 
4996.0 



F'STAT. SIGNIF. 



.825 



.534 



MEAN 

16.200 
12.950 
13.000 
13.154 
14.905 
14.684 



VARIANCE STD. DEV. 



20.221 
55.734 
47.385 
44.615 
43.900 
33.117 



5.405 
7.465 
6.883 
6.679 
6.632 
5.754 



No significant differences among the six 
sub-group means for ITBSCONC (accept null). 



Treatments had no s^iparent effect on 

2 



mathematical concepts. 

Z _ 2_ 2 2__2 
'2 - °3 " °4 



°1 " °2 = °3 = °4 = °5 = °i 



SATCOMP 



■"max = ff77§7= 3.208 

Critical value for df (6,20) = 3.76; 
probability of F„^„ by chance > .05. 

A significant difference exists among the 
sub-group variances for SATCOMP scores. 

The assumption of homogeneity of ^riance 
(treatment additivity) was not violated. 
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St&p 3 
Step 4 



Step 5 
(1) 



NULL Hq: 
RESULT: 



2_2_2 2 2 2 



'1 " "2 ~ "3 " "4 ~ "5 



ITBSCONC 



^n,ax = lllgl = 1 .907 



STAT. 
CONCL; 



ED. 

IMPL: 



Critical value for df (6.20) = 3.76; 
probability of F^,„ by chance > .05. 

No significaivt differences among the 
sub-group variances for ITBSCONC scores. 

The assumption of homogeneity of varianci^ 
(treatment additivity) was not violated 
n - "ack of statistical significance 
among sub-grcup variances may not be 
attributed to lack of homogeneity of 
variance • 



•"m.v both SATCOMP abd ITBSCONC within the > .05 

max 

level . 

Because both initial differences and homogeneity 
of variance were supported at the .05 level this 
degree of significance will be usad in all follow- 
ing analysis. 

Assessment of the three major hypothesis using t 
tests on SATCOMP scores. 



NULL Hq: 

RESULT: 

STAT. 
CONCL: 



ED. 

IMPL: 



(2) NULL H 

RESULT: 

STAT. 
CONCL: 



0* 



^(3&4) " ^(1&2) 

See contrast 1 on following page. 

There is a significant difference among 
treatment means. 

AUTOMATH is superior to Present Practice 
(control) in boosting computational skills. 

^3&4) " ^5&5) 

See contrast 2 on following page. 

There is a significant difference among 
treatment means. 
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ED. 

IMPL: 



(3) NULL H 

RESULT: 

STAT. 
CONCL: 



ED. 
IMPL: 



AUTOMATH is superior to IRA in boosting 
computational skills. 

0- ^(1,3&5) " ^(2,4&6) 
See contrast 3 below. 

No significant differences between sex 
means . 

Overall, males and females achieved at 
about the same level . 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



CONTRAST 
OBSERVED 

17.485 
14.351 
-.126 



T-STAT , 

6.683 
5.482 
-.039 



SIGNIF. 

.000 
.000 
.968 




IV. 



DISCUSSION 



1. Differences among the post-treatment SATCOMP means of 
six sub-groups were significant. The differences among 
the post-treatment ITBSCONC means of the six sub-groups 
were not significant, although homogeneity of variance 
was indicated. 

2. The subjects represented a random sample of the- total 
computationally disadvantaged 7th grade pooytlation. 
This sample is applicable to future 7th grade compu- 
tationally aisadvantaged students. 

3. The results of this investigation can be generalized 
to the :atal population of present 7th grade compu- 
tationally disadvantaged students > as well as future 
7th grade computationally disadvantaged students. 

4. The ITBSCONC scores were not significant indicating a 
need for future study as to how to boost mathematical 
concepts along with computational skills. 

V, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Among the sample population, the AUTOMATH treatment was 
more successful than IRA in boost^Iiig computational 
skills . 

2. The Present Practice is not a viable method for reme- 
diation of computational skills. 

3. Males and females performed at about the same level, 
regardless of treatment. 

4. The success of AUTOMATH justifies future cost in adapting 
it as a course of action to remediate computationally 
disadvantaged 7th grade students. 
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B. Summary of Evaluative Comments: RFP0Q2 

1. Virtually all users commented on the degree to which 
REMAR stimulated outside readings of test manuals and 
critiques, test theory (especially regarding criteriors 
referenced tests), and research methods. Although it 
did stimulate outside reading cf evaluation stidies 

in mathematics education, the trainee enthusiasm was 
observably less than for thv3 PEP problem. 

2. Problem definition for REMAR was within the capacity 

of most trainees. There was ^ittle contention generated; 
most users seemed to feel the treatments arid the treat- 
ment effects were sensible and realistic. 

3. Game managers and instructors considered the problem 
especially well suited to training students in rational, 
objective, and scientifically detached assessment 
methods. In this respect, there was a sharp distinction 
between REMAR and such emotionally laden problems as 
PEP, HEADSTART, and BUSING. 

4. The availability of both normative and criterion- 
referenced tests was considered one of the problem's 
strengths. 

III. R FP003; EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR (ESY) 

The information in this summary is based on a report by FEHR 
trainees 1- , and 62. Since the members of this team had com- 
pleted two semesters of research design and statistics and had been 
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involved in two previous FEHR projects, their assignment was to 
assess the overall effectiveness of two experimental approaches to 
an extended school year relative to the costs of the current program. 
Although tne original report devoted a considerable amount of space 
to theory development and hypothesis testing, that section of the 
study which deals with arriving at an objective decision among pro-, 
grams is reproduced in some detail. 

A. Illustrative Report 

Problem , The aim of this project was to determine the 
comparative effectiveness and efficiency of three programs: 
Present Practice, 45-15, and Continuous Progress. The 
project sought to determine which program increased achieve- 
ment in language, reading, and mathematical concepts; im- 
proved parental attitude toward school program; and did so 
at the most reasonable cost. 

Proposed Remedies . Two extended school year programs were 
prpposed. The 45-15 Cycling Plan retains the regular number 
of school days (180) but distributes them differently: a 
repeated cycle of 45 days of school followed by 15 days of 
vacation. The. school is divided into four groups, only 
three of which are attending school at any one time. The 
division is on geographical lines so that neighborhoods 
and families are not disrupted. While the yearly per pupil 
costs are expected to rise by 8^ {9.5% the first year), 
the net saving over five years should be some 6.5 million, 
because of the reduction in need for new buildings. In 
addition, the shorter vacation periods should improve 
learning by reducing the demands on information retention. 

The Continuous Progress Plan increases the school days 
to approximately 200, with students attending school in 5 
to 9 week cycles with two-week vacations between cycles. 
The school is divided into five geographical groups with 
four groups in school at any one period. This plan adds 
an extra 4.5% to the pupil per year cost {6.5% the first 
year), but saves 7.4 million over the first five years by 
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obviating the need for new buildings. This plan is par- 
ticularly interesting in core city areas because it affords 
the disadvantaged child added time and attention. Both 
extended school year programs may create some resistance 
because of their effect on family vacation plans. 

Sample , The target population of this study was the entire 
set of elementary schools in Fair City/ Because SES appears 
to affect achievement of students, attitude of parents, and 
the degree of overcrowding, the population of schools was 
stratified into three levels. This stratification was per- 
formed on the basis of residence descriptions indicated in 
the Fair City files on the schools. Three schools were 
randomly selected from each strata, and each school in a 
residential strata was randomly assigned to one of the 
three programs. The stratification and randomization pro- 
cedures were conducted to increase the general izability of 
the results since it considered all strata in the comnunity 
and allowed their investigation. 

For analysis and comparison of the effect of the pro- 
grams on achievement, attendance, and attitude of parents, 
thirty students were randomly selected from grades one 
through five in each school. The sample was limited to 
these grades to enable comparisons over a two year period 
on all specified variables. Kindergarten children were 
excluded because the achievement tests do not apply to this 
grade; grade six students were excluded because they would 
leave the school before the two year period was completed. 
Therefore the total sample consisted of nine schools and 
two hundred seventy pupils. The mean score of the sample 
of pupils in each school represents the score for each of 
the nine schools. 

Variables and Instrumentation , Tests were selected to pro- 
vide valid indices of school achievement in the most basic 
skills required of elementary school children. An exami- 
nation of content, reliability measures and relative expense 
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resulted in the choice of the Stanford Achievement Test. 
One set of dependent variables consisted of achievement 
as measured by three Stanford Achievement Test subtests 
on word meaning, paragraph meaning and arithmetic concepts. 
Other dependent variables included: parental attitude 
toward program, per pupil cost and attendance. The inde- 
pendent variables were programs (PP, 45-15, CP), and resi- 
dential strata or school composition (predominantly lower 
class, predominantly blue collar, predominantly middle 
class). In addition, family SES was used as a covariate 
to test its effects on achievement variables and remove 
its effects from the school and residential composition 
strata factors. 

Design . A 3 x 3 x 3 factorial design with repeated measures 
on the third factor was the data collection guide. Factor 1 
was program. It h^d three levels. Level A was the tra- 
ditional or Present Practice (PP). Levels B and C were 
experimental treatments with B the 45-15 plan and C the 
Continuous Progress (CP) plan. Factor 2 was residential 
strata or school factor. Three schools were selected for 
each program and each represented one of three residential 
levels. The three schools constituting level A were of 
predominantly lower class black residential composition; 
students attending level B schools were from predominantly 
blue collar residential white, black, or racially mixed 
areas; students in level C schools were predominantly 
children of middle class home owners and upper class apart- 
ment residents." Factor 3 was time at which variables were 
measured. There were three levels. Level A was'the initial 
start of the school year (time 00), level B was the spring 
of the first year (time 01), and level C was the spring of 
the second year (time 02). 

At each time interval, the Stanford Achievement Tests 
on paragraph meaning, word meaning and mathematical concepts 
were administered to pupils. Also, at each time interval, 
parental attitude to the program their child participated in 
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was surveyed and cost per pupil ascertained. At times 01 
and 02 pupil attendance was determined. During the initial 
test administration at time 00, information regarding stu- 
dent's race and socioeconomic status (SES) was sought. 

Decision Rule . Prior to the commencement of the project, 
the team arbitrarily assigned relative importance weights 
to each of the dependent variables. The major emphasis was 
put on achievement with a total weight of eight. This was 
evenly distributed to reading (two tests at 2 each) and 
mathematics (one test at 4). Per pupil cost, which was 
considered about half as important as achievement, was given 
an important weight of 4. Parental attitude and pupil 
attendance were each given a unit importance weight. 

Method . A series of specific hypotheses related to the 
theoretical advantages of each treatment were developed and 
tested via analysis of covariance. These are omitted from 
this summary. The procedure for arriving at a decision is 
described in the results section. 

Results . Mean gain scores for each of the treatments were 
computed for each achievement score. For the other variables, 
time two means were used directly. The following table 
represents the results of that procedure. 

TABLE 3.1. MEAN SCORES FOR USE IN WEIGHTING PROCEDURE 

Achievement Gain Scores Other Variable Averages 

Program Word Paragraph Math Parent Pupil Per Pupil 

Meaning Meaning Concepts Attitude Attendance Cost 



PR 


5.9 


10.6 


1.8 


2 


3.4 


2.7 


45-15 


8.0 


15.5 


5.8 


4.4' 


4.7 


2.7 


CP 


4.9 


9.0 


-.3 


3.8 


3.6, 


2.0 



The above raw means were reduced proportionally to a 
score ranging from 0 to 1 by dividing by the largest number 
in the column. These transformed means were then multiplied 
by their assigned weights and a ranking determined by finding 
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the total score for each program. The results are shown in 
the following table. 



TABLE 3.2. TRANSFORMED WEIGHTgp ^gOR^§ y<;^D TO ASPfpT/l^fJ 



Program 

Achievement Gain Scores Other Variable Averages Total 

Program Word Paragraph Math Parent Pupil Per Pupil 

Meaning Meaning Concepts Attitude Attendance Cost 
(2) (2) (4) (1) (1) (4) 

PP 1.48 1 -36 1.38 .45 .72 1.20 7.59 

45-15 2.00 2.00 4.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 11.20 

CP 1 .22 1.16 0 .86 .77 4.00 8.01 

Conclusions and Recormendation , On the basis of this approxi- 
mated tranformation, the project team recommends the imple- 
mentation of the 45-15 cycling plan which has a composite 
effectiveness score greater than either Present Practice or 
the Continuous Progress Program* This recommendation was 
further supported by the fact that on all dependent variables 
except cost per pupil, the 45-15 cycling plan was superior 
to the Continuous Progress Experimental Plan as well as the 
Present Practice plan» 

B. Summary of Evaluative Comments: RFP003 

1. The Extended School Year (ESY) problem shared most of 
the strengths listed for REMAR. It stimulated trainees 
to individual study of test manuals and critiques, 
general research methodology, and the literature in 
general. It did not offer the experience with both 
normative and criterion-referenced tests. 

2. Although the definition of a success criterion was as 
difficult for ESY as for PEP, it seemed much easier for 
trainees to make rational and detached judgments here. 

3. The problem was especially popular among school ad- 
ministrators who saw it as directly related to the type 
of decisions they made in their jobs. 
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4. Both instructors and trainees found the per pupil cost 
factor both interesting and valuable. However, there 
was some criticism of its representation as a test 
"score" for each research subject in a study rather 
than a school or classroom score. 

[Note: All individuals within a unit receive identical 
"per pupil cost" scores there is no other way to 
generate unit or subunit scores in our model.] 

5. Some administrators who used ESY felt that the clear 
advantage to the 45-15 plan yielded by our model was 
contrary to some research evidence, [The FEHR staff 
discounted this comment, however, since it is possible 

to define success so that the CP plan comes out superior.] 

IV. RFP004: HEADSTART (HST) 

The Information contained in this summary is based on a report 
by FEHR trainees 1, 13, and 65. Their general assignment was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of Fair City Headstart project in over- 
coming deficits in school performance coimion to culturally deprived 
children. The three members of this team had completed a first 
course in research design and statistics prior to beginning the 
project, and were concurrently enrolled in the second course. 
Because the original project was concerned with the relative effec- 
tiveness of seven different treatment-teacher combinations as mea- 
sured by thirteen different dependent variables, the following 
summary deals with only the broad pattern of findings with respect 
to the three main compensatory programs. 

A. Illustrative Report 

Problem . The purpose of this study was to determine the 
. immediate effects of the various local Headstart programs 
(funded under the aegis of the national project of the 
same name) on measured intelligence, reading readiness 
and personality, and to assess the effects of these ex- 
periences on reading and mathematics achievement in grade 
one. The effects of the three compensatory curriculums ~ 
Piagetian, language based, and unit based — were to be 
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evaluated relative to the effects of the present practice 
{i,e*, staying home). Since the national project was es- 
pecially targeted on minority groups, the differential 
effectiveness of the programs (if any) by race and sex 
was of interest. 

Hypotheses > In lieu of a dearth of evidence regarding the 
relative efficacy of the methods, this was viewed as an 
exploratory study. Comparisons among treatments were 
planned a priori, but all other contrasts were considered 
post hoc. 

Method s The target population consisted of all Fair City 
children who Were three years old at the initiation of the 
study, and who fit the following definition of cultural 
deprivation (CD): (1) Stanford Binet IQ < 90 (first quartile); 
(2) Deutch SES <^ 2 (low SES); and with no physical or per- 
ceptual disabilities (i.e,, scores greater than 1 on the 
health, vision and hearing variables). Eight of Fair City's 
elementary schools were selected randomly, and their entire 
populations were surveyed on SB IQ, SES, race, sex, health, 
vision, and hearing variables* All students who fit the 
CD definition above Were identified.. These students were 
then partitioned by race and sex. From each race-sex com- 
bination twenty-eight subjects were randomly selected and 
assigned to cells in the design matrix. All subjects were 
followed to the end of grade one (that is over three years). 

The California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) and 
Deutch index of socio-economic status were used for the 
initial survey to determine school composition. The 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test (SB), Deutch, and locally 
administered health, vision, and hearing tests were used 
to determine CD. The Stanford-Binet (SB), six subtests of • 
the California Test of Personality (CTP), six subtests of 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT), and four subtests 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) were used as 
dependent variable measures on IQ, personality, readiness, 
and achievement respectively. The IQ was measured at the 
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end of each year, personality at the end of years two and 
three, readiness at the end of year two, and achievement 
at the end of year three, 

A four-way factorial design with repeated measures 
and subjects nested in the factors was used. Factor 1 was 
program (G) with levels as follows (each group consists of 
two teachers): 

Gl = Piagetian curriculum (4 teachers) 
G2 = Language curriculum (4 teachers) 
G3 = Unit-Based curriculum (4 teachers) 
G4 = Present Practices (remained at home) 

Factor 2 is race with two levels, and factor 3 is sex with 
two levels. The fourth factor was time. For purposes of 
analysis, three times were. used: Tl = initiation of Head- 
start treatments, T2 = end of Headstart/beginning of first 
grade, and T3 = the end of the first grade. 

Results . There was an initial disparity in IQ with whites 
scoring significantly higher than blacks in all groups at 
time one. At time two and time three there was no signif- 
icant difference between races within any of the treatments 
At times two and three females scored significantly higher 
than males. At time two group one (Piagetian) scored 
higher than present practice; however, there was no signif- 
icant difference at time three. 

CTP : No significant differences were observed on 
treatment-related factors. 

MRT: At time two, females scored significantly higher 
than males on number readiness. On sentence readiness 
whites scored significantly higher than blacks. For 
males, all three experimental programs produced higher 
scores than present practice, but only the Piagetian 
and unit-based scores were significantly higher. This 
trend was more marked for black males than for white 
males, but the racial difference was not significant. 
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There was no significant .vsrall difference by race, 
but whites were significantiy higher than blacks in 
present practice, 

MAT : The MAT was given at time three only. Females 
scored significantly higher than m;i]ez on word knowl- 
edge, word discrimination, and math. Whites scored 
significantly higher than blacks on reading and math. 
For math, there was a treatment by sex interaction. 
The present practice and Piagetian groups were equally 
effective for girls, both being significantly better 
than the other two. For boys, the Piagetian and unit- 
based groups were both significantly better than the 
language and present practice groups. 

Conclusions. The initial disparity in IQ by race appears 
eliminated by time two. However, since the racial differ- 
ences in IQ were reduced even in present practice, there 
was no reason to attribute this elimination to Headstart 
intervention. 

The significance of the IQ differences between males 
and females at the end of two and three years was probably 
attributable to the recognized earlier maturation of females, 
and not to any intervention. 

There was no support for the notion that these inter- 
vention programs were especially beneficial for black mi- 
norities. In fact > the racial differences appear to have 
been washed out by SES and sex. The findings for the 
readiness tests appeared to favor the use of Piagetian and 
unit-based males, but not for females. However, any ad- 
vantage that may accrue here did not carry over; to achieve- 
ment in grade one. 

Although the findings do ^ot establish the cost ef- 
fectiveness of these intervention programs, the evaluation 
team recommended that the Fair City Board continue the 
Piagetian and unit-based programs again next year, but 
that the language program be dropped. 
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Summary of Evaluative Comments: RFP004 

1. Like PEP, the HST program generated a great deal of 
emotional commitment. Similar criticisms of the 
limited nature of the treatments and the inability of 
trainees to define their own tests were received. 
Again, a consensus definition of the problem and a 
clear focus on the process was used to alleviate the 
contention where it was undesirable ~ however, many 
early childhood instructors believed that the trainee's 
disagreements about the meanings of various variable 
scores and methods of combining them were the HST 
problems most valuable characteristic. 

2. There were some comments about the ''built-in" racism 
of the problem — particularly from black students — 
but these objections disappeared when it was discovered 
that racial differences in the FEHR data tended to 
disappear when the effects of sex and socio-economic 
status were held constant. (See the results of the 
illustrative study, above.) 

3. Many of the trainee projects in HST yield no signif- 
icant differences. Some game managers/instructors 
felt this was discouraging. ( Note; Instructors who 
desire to produce large and significant treatment 
differences may do so with the new multiplier option 
described in the last chapter.) 
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V RFP005: READING ASSESSMENT PROBLEM (READ) 



As mentioned previously, the initial problem package for READ 
turned out to have a serious bug in the criterion referenced variables. 
Consequently^ the entire package was reprogrammed. The information con- 
tained in this summary is based on a report from a group of senior stu- 
dents in the research training program who were asked to complete a pro- 
ject on the READ problem in order to validate the revised version. 
Since one of the three team members had a considerable amout of experi- 
ence in reading assessment, this team was specifically chosen to evalu- 
ate the "believeability" of the data. 

The summary below is an abridged version of the actual study report. 

A- Illustrat ive Report, 

Problem 

The specific problem to be attacked by this project was . 
to determine whether the differences among the three treat- 
ments available in the READ problem — (1) present practice 
(pp (2) linguistic reading method (LRM), and (3) total 
language arts approach (TLA) — were consistent with the rela- 
tionships built into the problem package. These are outlined 
under the conceptual framework heading. 

Review of the Literature 

No review of the literature was assigned for this study. 

Conceptual Framework (Rationale) 

The basic assumptions underlying the theoretical struc- 
ture of the READ problem is based on the assumption that some 
students have learning styles best suited to specific phonomic 
practice (the LSM program)* and others have styles best suited 
to an integrated holistic approach (TLA). Since the present 
practice (pp ) is eclectic it contains elements of both ap- 
proaches. Thus one would expect pp to produce greater overall 
learning than either of the other programs. Overall learning 
in this context is defined as the percentage of students at cri 
terion averaged over all competencies. Assuming that the stu- 
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dents are approximately equally distributed between learning 
styles, one would expect no differences between the LSM and 
TLA treatments in overall effect. However, one would expect 
differences in the patterns of competencies, with each program 
producing' best results in the competency items most directly 
related to the training technique concerned. Thus, LSM would 
be expected to produce a larger proportion of students at cri- 
terion on competencies concerned with phonemic skills, and the 
meanings of individual words. TLA should produce more students 
at criterion on competencies concerned with comprehension of 
sentences and paragraphs. 

Subjects 

The sample to be used in this study consists of three in- 
tact classrooms drawn from different schools systematically so 
as to represent the entire range of socio-economic status in 
Fair City. 

Instruments 

Twenty eight variables were selected from the 172 vari- 
ables available in this problem. These consist of seven stan- 
dardized tests and twenty one criterion referenced tests which 
are representative of the total set of competencies to be de- 
veloped by the reading program. The standardized tests con- 
sist of both the grade 1 and 3 forms of the SAT study, SAT word, 
and SAT paragraph, plus the Gates Advanced Primary Test of para- 
graph meaning, which has only a grade 3 form. The study and 
paragraph tests ought to favor TLA. 

Six of the criterion tests are concerned with phonemics 
and other linguistic skills: which should favor LSM tests 79, 
81, 82, 94, 101, and 105. Seven of the tests are concerned with 
intergration and inference skills which' should favor TLA: tests 
120, 122, 129, 130, 131, 134, and 135. The remaining eight cri- 
terion tests (60, 61, 63, 92, 110, 116, 127, and 128) are con- 
cerned with general skills which should not favor either LSM or 
TLA* The specific competencies assessed by edch of these tests 
are identified in the RFP package.. 
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Design 

Because of the problem validation purpose of this project, 
the research team took advantage of the FEHR data tenerators 
capacity to use the same ninety subjects in each of the three 
treatments, setting them "back to zero- at the beginning of 
each new treatment. This was done to ensure that the true 
a treatment differences could be isolated. However, the analytic 
procedures will hot take statistical advantage of the high cor- 
relation between subjects. 

Analysis 

Each of the standardized tests will be subjected to a one- 
way ANOVA with two subsequent planned comparisons: PP vs 
(LSM & TLA), and LSM vs TLA. Follwoing these ANOVAS, a single 
test of the probability of obtaining the observed pattern of 
t-test results for each comparison will be computed. 

The criterion-referenced scores will be combined into 
three composite variables: (1) linguistic skills, and (3) 
overall skills. The observational unit in this case is the 
proportion of skills mastered: these will be analyzed in the 
same way as the standardized scores, above. 

Results 

It is important to note that the significance tests re- 
ported in this section were computed from an analysis of vari- 
ance for random independent groups rather than using a repeated 
measures error. This was -done to keep the statistical power 
comparable to that available in a conventional experiment. 

The results of the planned orthogonal comparisons for the 
standardized tests appear in tabel 1. It was observed that the 
direction of the differences favored PP over LSM & TLA for all 
variables. The probability of obtaining this particular pattern 
of t-tests by chance was less than .001. Although four of the 
LSM vs TLA comparisons yielded differences favoring TLA and only 
one favored LSM, none of the t-tests for individual comparisons 
was significant, and the overall pattern was not significant. 

The mean percentages at criterion on the linguistic skill 
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composite variable for treatments PP, LSM and TLA were 79, 71, 
and 72 respectively. The corresponding percentages at the end 
of grade three were 98, 97, and 98. A conservative estimate of 
the standard error of the difference in percentages for these 
data can be computed from the variance of class means within 
treatmep^'^ Thi'^ yields values ranging from 3.5 to 4.6 for 
thp r of the difference. Thus differences less 

th , be ..sidered NOT significant, thr ^^qual tg^or 

greai*.. uiiun 9 definately significant and those detween 7 and 
9 as marginally significant. 

Using these criteria PP was marginally better than LSM 
and TLA at the grade one leveK with no significant difference 
between LSM and TLA. But by the end of grade three all differ- 
ences had disappeared: the three treatments all had produced 
97 - 98% criterion attainment. 

The percentage at criterion for the integration skill com- 
posite variable for PP, LSM, and TLA respectively were 47, 39, 
and 37 at the end of grade one and 94, 85, and 87 at the end of 
grade three. The advantage of PP over the experimental cwibina- 
tion (LSM & TLA) was significant at the end. of grade one and 
still marginally significant at the end of grade three. Again 
there was no significant difference between LSM and TLA in 
either grade. 

A similar pattern of results emerged for the composite 
overall skills. In order of treatments PP. LSM and'TLA the re- 
sulting percentages were 61, 58, and 52 at the end of grade one 
and 94, 89 and 88 at the end of grade three. This was inter- 
preted as a marginally significant difference favoring PP over 
LSM and TLA at grade one and no significant differences at the 
grade three level. These results are summarized in figure 1. 

Conclusions 

The pattern of results support the hypothesized superiority 
of the PP treatment overall. However, the differential patterns ' 
of effectiveness for LSM and TLA failed to materialize. 
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B. Sur^ary Of Evaluative Comments; RFP005 

1. This is the second version of READ to be tested. The 
first version was considered unacceptable because the 
pattern of scores it yielded were unbelievable. This 
completely reprogrammed version has only been used by one 
team. 

. 2. The recent rational emphasis on the "right to read" pro- 
grams and ^.jc .. rent movement to state assessment of 
reading ha<' created a strong interest in the READ problem. 

3. Students like the problem's emphasis on criterion-refer- 
enced scores. 

4. As with PEP and HST, there was some frustration expressed 
with their (trainees) inability to administer tests other 
than those made available many wished to administer 
tests of their own. However, this did not occur in the 
second session, where the process orientation was empha- 
sized. 

5. Trainees experienced great difficulty in establishing cri- 
teria of success which permitted them to compare treat- 
ments. 

6. The hierarchical structure (1.e.» the order in which vari- 
ous skills were learned) was not criticised. This was con- 
sidered very encouraging, since it was lack of this hier- 
archy which had caused the first version of the problem to 
be unacceptable. 

*7. The overall success ratio appears to be too high to be 
realistic. It was suggested that these be revised down- 
wards. 

*8. There ought to be a clear and unambiguous shift in the pat- 
tern of success on criterion-referenced variables between 
the LSM and TLA programs. The program needs revision to 
accomplish this. 

* The problem package is currently being revised to implement these sug- 
gestions. 
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TABLE 1 . MEANS AND ORTHOGONAL CONTRASTS 



1 &o 1 • 


<N T 
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CAT 
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S.A.T. 
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GATES 


GRADE: 


ONE 


THREE 


ONE 


THREE 


ONE 


THREE 


THREE 


PP Means 
LSM Mpan<; 
TLA Means 


36.47 
34.50 


55.50 

Hj, I o 

50.00 


19.93 
18.70 


30.80 
co.cU 
28.20 


18.60 
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17.27 


52.80 
47 .47 
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25.57 
23.37 
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100% Achievement of All Competencies 




-Extrapolated Growth Rate From 
An Assumed Zero At The Begin- 
ning of Kindergarten. 
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Figure 1. Percent-age Of Students At Criterion 
Averaged Over All Competencies. 
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VI • RFPOOSr VALIDATION OF A NEW TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE (TQUES) 



The information contained in this summary is based on a report 
completed by FEHR trainees 212» 241, and 246. The problem with 
which they were concerned was set in the School of Education of 
Utopia University in Fair City, U. S. A. The school has for many 
years routinely administered a questionnaire entitled "Student 
Course Evaluation" at the conclusion of each semester. However, 
a number of faculty have complained, over the years, that the 
instrument provided little information to help them plan needed 
changes in their course. Recently, a student-faculty committee 
n developed a new questionn<iire which they claimed would provide 
measures of the dimensions of classroom performance over which an 
instructor has control. This evaluation team consisted of three 
students 'in a second semester research course. They were assigned 
the task of validating one of the dimensions defined in the' RFP 
document. The final report for their project is summarized below. 

A. Illustrative Report 

Problem ^ The researchers wished to determine whether the 
feedback of summarized scores on the personal factor erf 
the new questionnaire -vided instnictors with infor- 
mation which was not g^*) Aned in the summarized scsaras 
from the old questionnc The personal factor, ^jc^- 
fiTied by the RFP, consusTed of students* ratings off.: i:he: 
adequacy of the individu, toelp provided by the insESttctOTr 
the degree of instructor concern for the progress ocr in- 
dividual students, the amount of effort he or she (Sse 
student) had put forth in the course, and t^e work Toad 
of the course relative to other courses. 

Hypotheses . The researchers hypothesized that feedback 
shrmlid have a generally positive effect on ratiings cf the 
"iminvidual help" and '"concern for student" items. How- 
ever, this effect should be much greater when there was 
a high need for help and a low availability than when 
there was a low need and a high availability, 
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Method . The subjects for the evaluation were eight intact 
classes (189 subjects )• Four of the classes were rela- 
tively small laboratory-type classes, and four were large 
lecture-type classes. It was assumed that the instructors 
for laboratory classes were more available for individual 
help than were instructors for the, lecture classes. Two 
classes of each type were assigned to an experimental con- 
dition in which instructors at the beginning of the current 
semester were given feedback on the personal factors items 
of the new questionnaire as well as the usual information 
from the old questionnaire. The remaining classes (two 
of each type) were assigned to a control condition which 
received only old questionnaire information. 

All eight groups were administered both questionnaires 
at the end of the semester. Subsequently, all students 
were classified as "low need" or "high need" depending on 
their average score on the effort and difficulty items on 
the raew questionnaire: Anyone with an average of 3.5 or 
higher was considered high need, those with averages below 
3.5 were Tow need. 

Results . The dependent variable of interest was "ihe aver- 
age of the "individual help" and "concern for student^" 
iteras. These average scores were analyzed in a thra-way 
factoria.! analysis of variance (treatment x availability 
X need). The results of this analysris were: 

1. Ratings in the experimental groups were, signif- 
icantly higb&r than those of the controls:.. 

2. The high availability group had significantly 
lower ratings than those in the low avail abilf1:y 
group. 

3. There was a significant treatment by availability 
interaction. The experimental vs. control gain 
was larger far the high ayai lability subjects 
(labs) than for the low availability classes 
(lectures) . 
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4. There was a significant treatment by need inter- 
action. The experimental vs. control gain was 

greater for low need than for high need classes. 

5. There was a significant three-way interaction. 
In the control condition, the low need groups 
gave lower ratings in both high and low avail- 
ability settings. In the experimental condition, 
low need groups gave somewhat lower ratings than 
high need in the low availability settings, but 
gave considerably higher ratings in the high 
availability setting. 

Con(|lusions . It was concluded that since feedback of the 



personal factors information from the new questionnaire 
did produce a difference in perceived behavior, the new 
questionnaire items must yield information not contained 
in the old questionnaire. However, the failure to dis- 
ccjMer a need x availability interaction raised the question 
of whether the lecture/laboratory distinction was actually 
an availability variable. Further research to clarify this 
point was suggested. 

Summary of Evaluative Comments: RFP006 

1. The TQUES problem was considerably more didactic than 
the first four in that a criterion of success was 
spelled out by the theory supplied in the problem. 
Consequently, there was very little outside reading 
stimulated by this problem. 

2. Many trainees felt that the theory upon behind the 
questionnaire to be evaluated was somewhat weak. 

3. Most trainees felt that the absence of the capacity 
to question respondents about their interpretation of 
(questionnaire) items was a real weakness. 

4. Nevertheless, virtually all trainees reported that 
TQUES gave them valuable insights into the diffi- 
culties of questionnaire validation. 
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VII. RFP007: REMEDIAL MATH FOR ADULTS (RMA) 

The information in this summary is based on a report by FEHR 
trainees 40 and 68. Their assignment was to make an assessment of 
the effectiveness of the free "remedial math for adults" program 
offered by the Fair City Community College. The course consists of 
a series of programmed lessons which each student works at his own 
rate. There are no formal classes, but each student is assigned 
to an instructor who provides immediate feedback on.,. the adequacy 
of each lesson and one-to-one tutorial help during interviews sched- 
uled at the student's request. Only the one treatment (RMA^ i«; 
available in the problem — no control group ca»i bt specified. 
This evaluation team consisted of two members of a beginning re- 
search class. At the time of the study, they had covered no sta- 
tistics beyond t tests and a simple one-way analysis of variance. 
Their report is summarized below. 

A. Illustrative Report 

Problem . The researchers were interested in whether the 
RMA program produced significant growth in mathematics 
achieaement as measured by the computation and concepts 
subtests of the Stanford Achievement Tests for mathematics 
(grades 7-9), and whether there was a concurrent reduction 
in the perceived difficulty of mathematics problems. 

Hypothesis . It was hypothesized that all the dependent 
variables should be positively ai=fected by the treatments, 
but that concepts — whidn were directly targeted by the 
program — ought to be more affected than computation, 
which was only incidentally taught: Attitude was expected 
to improve significantly. 

Method . A sample of 120 subjects were randomly drawn from 
the 216 who qualified for the course.. Each of these sub- 
jects was pretested on thee SAT computation and SAT math 
concepts tests for grades 7 to 9, and asked to indicate 
the difficulty of mathematics problems for them on a one 
to five scale. When they ihad completed all the lessons, 
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each subject was post-tested on the same three measures. 
T tests for matched samples were run on each variable to 
assess the significance of the obtained difference in 
means. Subsequently the mean gain scores for the two SAT 
tests were converted to normal deviates by dividing the 
obtained difference by the published standard deviation 
for the norm group on that test. The difference between 
the two normal deviate gains was then entered into ^ t 
test for independent samp"''^ 

Results . The obtained results appear in the table below. 
It was observed that there was a significant gain in con- 
Gep±s and in attitude., but not in computation. Also, the 
garn in concepts was found to be significantly greater 
3an the gain in computation. 





Means 


Paired 


Norm Dev. 


iBdep. 


Test 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


t-test 


Gain 


t-test 


Computation 


13.80 


14.39., 


.59 


1 .51 


.0667 


8.69** 


Cortcepts 


16.92 


26-^- 


9.76 


13.11** 


1.1888 




Attitude 


2.08 


2.64 


.56 


6.43 












** p < 


.01 




* p < .05 





Conclusion . While it was recognized that the fact that the 
sane group was used to obtain the computation and concept 
scores, it was argued that the use of an independent t test 
was actually a conservative test. Since concepts gained 
significantly more than computation which should have 
been subject to identical history effects — it was con- 
cluded that the RMA program produced significant growth 
in mathematical concepts. Although no control comparison 
was possible, it was concluded that there was probably 
some significant reduction in the perceived difficulty of 
mathematics. (Note. The attitude scale ran from 1 = 
difficult to 4 « fairly easy.) 
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B. Sumriary of Evaluative Conunents: RFP007 



1. The RMA (remedial mathematics for adults) problem is 
perhaps the most restrictive of the eight problems. 
Since there is only one treatment, no control group is 
possible. Nevertheless, nest users "^elt tha"^ -is was 
valuab"'a because of the p/^^valence y" ^eal-li »e sit- 
uations of a similar nature. Experience with this 
problem, many felt, emphasized the inadequacies of 
one-shot single^group studies. 

2. Several trainees expressed "amazement" that variable 
which theoreti:cally ought nought to be affected by 
ttie treatment rslly remained ponstant they had 
not believed the simulation to be that thorough. 
( Note . In some cases, as our illustration shows, 
such variables as these were used as "controls".) 

3. Several students in higher education programs felt 
that this problem was the closest approximation to 
their real life situations. 

VIII. RFP008: BUSING TO ACHIEVE INTEGRATION (BUS) 

- The information corrtained in this summary is based on a report 
completed by FEHR trainees 22, 50, and 57. Their general assign- 
ment was to evaluate the effects of the busing program which the 
Fair City School Board has recently voluntarily implemented in an 
attempt to overcome de facto school segregation attributable to 
the existing housing pattern. Since the researchers were not called 
in until just after school opened with the new busing system, there 
was no opportunity to obtain pre-measures or to organize a controlled 
experiment. With the exception of the meagre information available 
from the files, the researchers must rely on measures taken after 
the project was begun. Funds were available for a three year lon- 
gitudinal study of two grade levels: the present grades one and 
four. 

The reseanch team consists of ±hree members of a special class 
in program evaluation. All class meiabers have had at least two 
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courses in research design and data analysis prior to completing 
this project. The illustrat ve summary which follows is a simpli- 
f ^act from their con: Sensive f idl <^port. 

- ^ jsurative Report. 

Problem . After an extensive review of the findings of the 
Coleman report supplemented by a variety of additional re- 
search, the team decided to focus on the effect of the 
busing program on the relative performance of black and 
white students on academic performance in reading and 
mathematics and on their attitude towards school. 

Hypotheses . On the basis of the Coleman findings, the 
researchers hypothesized that: 

1. When academic performance was measured in standard 
scores based on the appropriate national norms 
for the Gates reading comprehension and SAT arith- 
metic concepts tests, black students would improve 
their relative position over the three year eval- 
uation term but white students would maintain 
about the same relative position. 

2. Attitude towards school, expressed as ascending 
scores on a dislike to like continuum would in- 
crease significantly for black students and ex- 
hibit no change for white students. 

3. The above relations would hold at both the grade 1 
and grade 4 levels. 

Method . A stratified random sample of 800 subjects was 
seliected with approximately equal representation, of each 
■race at both grade levels. To maximize the possible effect 
crF busing, students were chosen only from attendance zones 
A and C which were maximally affected by the busing decision. 

The SAT and tetes tests, and an attitude questionnaire 
were administered: ia± the beginning of the project and again 
at the end of the three year evaluation period. Scores on 
the two standantizeai teats were in each case transformed 
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to Z scores using the national norms appropriate for their 
grade. T tests for correlated samples were then conducted 
to test the null form of the above hypotheses. [ Note . The 
research team had been informed by the game manager that 
there would be no attrition during their experiment as this 
part of the FEHR program had been switched off for this 
session.] 

Results . 

1. At the grade one level, the mean Z scores for black 
subjects were significantly higher at the end of the 
evaluation on both the Gates and SAT tests. 

2. At the grade four level, the mean Z scores for black 
subjects were significantly higher for the Gates test 
but not for the SAT (although even this difference 
was in the hypothesized direction). 

3. There were no significant shifts in mean Z scores for 
whites at either grade level. 

4. Both races showed increasingly positive mean attitude 
scores over time at both grade levels, but none of 
these differences reached significance at the .05 level. 

Conclusion . The results were considered supportive of the 
hypotheses in all cases. It was concluded that the busing 
project was a success in terms of the selected criteria. 

Summary of Evaluative Comments; RFP008 

1. Many trainees expressed interest in the substantive 
ideas behind the Fair City Busing plan. Such comments 
as "This is the best plan I've seen." and "I like this 
plan ." were common. 

2. One game manager/instructor expressed surprise at the 
"consistent pattern of favorable results" and wondered 
whether it was realistic. 

3. Two instructors questionned the desirability of con- 
straining the problem to post hoc studies. Is it good 
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research training to require trainees to do such studies v 
However, most others felt that many real-life factors 
resulted in similar constraints » and that trainees 
ought to have experience working within such constraints. 

4. These findings agree with the most hopeful of real-life 
studies. Is this good training for would-be researchers? 

5. In view of the recent court decisions against busing, 
some reduction of interest in the problem has been . 
experienced. 

INTERNAL VALIDITY OF FEHR-PRACTICUM MODEL 

It is the position of the authors that the only evidence for the 
validity of any simulated problem which is necessary is a demon- 
stration that it, in fact, stimulates in its users the type of be- 
havior which it was designed to produce. The projects summarized 
in this chapter provide concrete evidence that each of the eight 
FEHR problems is capable of motivating trainees to the kinds of 
problem solving behavior typical of the research/evaluation task. 
We conclude that in this sense all eight problems are valid simu- 
lations. 

The successful simulation of eight different problems demon- 
strates the internal validity of the underlying FEHR-PRACTICUM model. 
In each case the generated data was considered believable and real- 
istic, and participants frequently reported feeling a sense of 
urgency and an emotional involvement similar to that experienced 
in the real-life situation. We conclude that the model is suffi- 
ciently flexible and .adaptable to simulate a wide variety of dif-. 
ferent problems. The more important question of the pedagogical 
effectiveness of the FEHR experience is attacked in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 
SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 



The summative evaluation presented here varies in only a few 
minor details from the plan presented on pages 5 to 11 of the quar 
terly progress report, dated October 20, 1972, Most of the de- 
. partures from the plan are attributable to the decision (in late 
October 1972) to drop the restricted, structured, unstructured 
problem designations in favor of a design which permitted instruc- 
tors to define their own structures and/or restrictions. There 
were now a potentially infinite number of problem "levels" ~ 
essentially a continuum of complexity/difficulty. The evaluation 
plan had to be expanded to accommodate this increased range. This 
expansion was possible because of the decision to discontinue de- 
velopment and evaluation of the performance contracting problems 
nine and ten. The rationale and philosophical justification for 
these decisions was provided in a previous section: they are 
mentioned here merely to help delimit the task. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the summative evaluation was to assess the de- 
gree to which FEHR-PRACTICUM achieved its general educational ob- 
jectives. The system was developed with eight major objectives 
in mind. Broadly stated, these objectives were: 

General Achievement Objectives 

Objective 1 . To improve achievement in the content area tradition 
ally associated with research/evaluation training: measurement, 
experimental design, statistics, data analysis by canned computer 
programs, and the like. 

Objective 2 . To develop the ability to write proposals and final 
reports which are explicit, operational, well organized, and suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to permit replication. 

Objective 3 . To encourage effective field studies; viz,, those 
which feature: : 

(a) designs which contain a control group and which permit 
valid contrasts on each of the critical study dimensions 
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(b) multiple dependent variables, (It is assumed that in 
most practical situations the use of a single dependent 
variable is a gross oversimplification leading to costly 
errors of omissions.) 

(c) an at^tempt to assess the cost effectiveness of both the 
programs being evaluated and the evaluation procedure 
per se . 

General Attitude Objectives 

Objective 4 , To increase interest in research and research methods 
generally. 

Objective 5 . To increase the perceived relevance of both the 
methods and practice of research and evaluation. 

Objective 6 . To foster a positive attitude towards the computer. 

O bjective 7 . To foster a positive attitude towards teamwork. 

Summary Objective 

Objective 8 . To provide instructors with an adaptable research 
evaluation practicum which can'facilitate a wide variety of in- 
structional purposes. 

Critical Comparisons 

The design of the summative evaluation was dictated by the 
critical comparisons implicit in the objectives. Within each ob- 
jective, the following four comparisons were considered critical: 

Contrast 1 . The first, and most important, critical comparison is 
the usual experimental versus control condition. Ideally, the 
control for an "independent FEHR course" would be a course in pro- 
gram evaluation methodology which did not use the practicum course. 
However, no such course is presently offered at any of the avail- 
able sites. Only the traditional courses in research design, sta- 
tistics, and measurement were available. (It is apparently assumed 
that the transfer to classroom-based field studies and quasi -experi- 
mental design will occur automatically — an assumption which we 
question.) For these reasons no direct control was possible for 
the "workshop" condition. 
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Two types of controls were available for the "integrated FEHR 
course". The author was scheduled to teach two sections of a re- 
search design and data analysis course sequence during the eval- 
uation interval. It was feasible to develop an experimental "inte- 
grated FEHR" condition for one section and use the other section as 
a control. Two other statistical courses were available as outside 
controls . 

In addition to the above controls for the integrated research 
training class, it was desirable to have a set of subjects with no 
training or experience in research/evaluation to provide a compara- 
tive base for the attitudenal dimensions. Students from a core 
course in educational philosophy were available. Since all grad- 
uate students were required to take the course » the class was 
deemed an adequate control for this purpose'. 

Contrast 2 . The second critical contrast concerns the relationship 
between effectiveness and amount of experience with FEHR. Experi- 
ence in this context is increased by increasing either the complex- 
ity level at which a problem is attacked or the number cf problems 
"solved", or both. This is really just an extension of contrast 
one, since the control condition may be defined as zero experience 
with FEHR. 

Contrast 3 . The third critical contrast concerns the problem con- 
tent: What happens to the effectiveness of the game as we move 
from problem to problem? Are all problems equally effective? 

Contrast 4 . The fourth contrast is concerned with the inter- 
relationship between FEHR-PRACTICUM and existing research eval- 
uation courses. FEHR-PRACTICUM was conceived as a vehicle for 
upgrading the program evaluation skills rather than a self-con- 
tained training package. Consequently, it is critical to provide 
a comparison of the effects of integrating the package into a for- 
mal pre-structured course (or program) versus using the PRACTICUM 
experience as the "syllabus" and providing ivhatever consultation 
(teaching) is necessary for the player to "solve" the problem. 
For convenience, we shall refer to the latter usage as a "FEHR 
workshop" in subsequent discussions. 
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Organization 

The remainder of this chapter is organized in two sections. 
A brief preamble at the beginning of each section describes its 
contents and structure. Section I contains a narrative description 
of the summative evaluation process. Section II is devoted to a 
detailed technical presentation of the empirical evidence • However, 
the suimiarization, integration and interpretation of the findings 
with respect to the educational objectives is not included in this 
section. For the convenience of the reader, this material is pre- 
sented separately in chapter 5. 

SECTION I . NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

This section is intended to provide the reader with an over- 
view of the entire project before proceeding with the specific de- 
tails of data analysis and interpretation. The discussion is or- 
ganized under two main headings: subjects and instrumentation. 
Under the subjects heading we provide detailed descriptions of the 
various settings in which the trials occurred, and operational def- 
initions of the major independent variables of interest to the 
evaluation: viz,, problem content, amount of FEHR exposure, type 
of class, and degree of integration between the regular class con- 
tents and the FEHR-PRACTICUM project. Under the instrumentation 
heading we provide a detailed description of each evaluation in- 
strument used, and the process by which it was developed and vali- 
dated. Hopefully, this procedure will permit the presentation of 
the empirical data to be shorter and better articulated than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

SUBJECTS 

The summative evaluation of FEHR-PRACTICUM involved 358 subjects 
from 20 different education classes conducted during the 1972 and 1973 
calendar years. The majority of these (15 classes and 306 subjects) 
were regular course offerings at The University of Michigan.. The 
remaining 52 subjects were distributed among experimental courses 
offered by five different institutions: Flint Junior College, Indiana 
University, Michigan State University, Ohio State University, and 
Western Michigan University. Since three of the University of 
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Michigan classes (50 subjects) were used as controls, a total of 308 
FEHR-PRACTICUM experiences were evaluated (256 at Michigan and 52 
elsewhere). However, the effective sample of experimental subjects 
was only 215 because 93 subjects appeared twice. Double appearances 
occurred when students enrolled in both terms of a two-semester se- 
quence. These repeated administrations were considered even more 
valuable than an equivalent number of new subjects. In addition to 
the longitudinal information provided by these cases, each separate 
appearance contributed unique information because the instructional 
purposes, the FEHR-PRACTICUM problem used, and the administrative 
procedure were different in the first and second semesters. 

Originally, we had planned to collect a uniform set of data 
from each field trial. This was a practical plan when the system 
consisted of ten rather finite problems. However, the current FEHR- 
PRACTICUM system permits each user (instructor) not only to choose 
which of the eight problems he will use but also to adapt the prac- 
ticum to the needs of his students by assigning only those tasks 
which are directly related to the instructional objectives of the 
session. Literally hundreds of "assigned problems" with differing 
levels of complexity and difficulty (attained through different task 
combinations) are possible within the general framework of each FEHR- 
PRACTICUM problem. Detailed descriptions of the more important task 
combinations and comprehensive instructions for their use are pro- 
vided in the FEHR-PRACTICUM Game Managers Manual . It follows that 
each combination would imply instructional objectives with differ- 
ent patterns of emphasis. Evaluating the effect of FEHR-PRACTICUM 
in terms of these differing purposes obviously required different 
data bases or different interpretations of the same data, or both. 
Because of this interrelationship it is necessary to discuss the 
parti QuTar instructional objectives to be included before describing 
the data base per se . 

It is obvious from the above discussion that the number of 
possible problem variations precluded an evaluation of each FEHR 
problem for all instructional purposes. Even an attempt to evaluate 
each problem with a set of say four typical instructional uses would 
have required 28 subject groups for each replication. There Was 
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also the fact that an adequate evaluation in many problems reqmred 
a comprehensive and detailed knowledge of a specialized content area. 
For example; the perceptual education problem (PEP) was desi5inie:d for 
clients who either already had a broad knowledge of theory amc mc- 
tice in the psychology q-^ learniing disabilities or were wrllTig to 
spend -vid effort to develop Similarly, the reacis:.:t^rt 

problem r©::5urrHn interes*t and knowledge in the field of early child- 
hood education. Clients: with thes^ interests were not availaible in 
sufficient nusisers to permit an e^^'^T uatiion of a wide range of csbu- 
plexity and difficulty levels for > . signed problems. For these 
reasons, the strategy adopted was: t :evalu£2s tihe flfexibility/ 
adaptability of the FEHR system utjti^g one '^amdard" problem, inuen 
to field tes:-::.feach of remaining pr- ^leinis at a complexity level wnich 
ensured that'sach component task wfas imvolved. The remedial ^r^th- 
metic problenr (REMAR) was chosen as the standard problem because it 
seemed reasonable to assume that most prospective clients had sffif- 
ficient experience and expertise in computation to develop an acifi- 
quate evaluation rationale* Although the use of a FEHR-PRACTICDM 
problem to motivate the development of content expertise was con- 
sidered a legitimate function for the game, .we chose not to evaluate 
this usage because of the prohibitive amounts of time involved. 

Class Settings and Instructional Objectives 

The seventeen classes in which FEHR-PRACTICUM was field tested 
can be divided into two broad groups. According to our evaluation 
plan, the first nine classes were to be used for field testing the 
eight FEHR problems (RFP packages), and the last eight classes were 
to be used for field testing the flexibility/adaptability of the 
FEHR problem model using only the standard REMAR problem. However, 
in practice the distinction between the two groups was blurred by 
differences in the innate complexity and difficulty of the problems 
themselves and wide variations in the expectations and standards of 
the instructors and game managers from site to site. In addition 
there were wide variations in the entry skills of the participating 
subjects (students) from class to class. For these reasons the 
original dichotoniy was dropped in favor of a three dimensional 
classification scheme. 
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The th!^ dimensions of int£rest are: (l) the problam contsTrt 
i^rea (or areas) used, (2) the degree of exposure to FEHR (nsasnber of 
»rojects. and tthe tasks assiqnfir: in each), and ^3;' the tjm oiff cTsss . 
i-rief description of the c£4i^H3ories within eact- ccHmension - is pro- 
--•ft^ before describing the samling pattern per 

0 Problem Content : Th^-e were eight proMsms to be evral- 
uated in the FEHR-PRAuTICUM model. A " ist of the titles 
is provided below. A detailed descripti^)n was given im 
tha previous chapters,. 

i. Project PEP : PerceptuarEducati on Problem (Rf==001 ) . 

ii. Project REMAR: Remedial Arithmettx (RFP002). This 
is the standard problem described to be used fear the 
first implementation at a new site. 

iii. Project EXTSY : Extended School Year (RFP003).. 

iv. Project HEADSTART : Early Childhood Education i(RFP004) 
V. Project READ : Reading Assessment Project (RFF?005). 

vi. Project TQUEST : Validation of a Teacher Rating 
Questionnaire (RFP006). 

vii. Project RMA : RemedialMath for Adults (RFP007). 

viii. Project BUS: Busing to Achieve Integration (RFP008). 

(2.) Exposure to FEHR . The amount of exposure to FEHR depends 
on birth the number of FEHR projects a si;&ject participates 
in, and the complexity of each project. The complexity 
dimension is operationally defined in terms of the specific 
tasks which were assigned in a given class. The items on 
the checklist of practicum tasks included in each problem 
RFP packet can be subdivided into eight main categorfes. 
Listed in order of occurrence with a sectiorc keyword under- 
1 i ned these are ; (a) i ntroducti on and problem def iroi ti on , 
(b) review of the related literatu^-e. (c) conceptual frame- 
work or theory , (d) method , (e) plan for analysis of data, 

(f) personnel responsibilities, logistics , and budget, 

(g) results of the analysis, and (h) the educational 
interpretation and a recommended decision. 
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In general, the eiaht caisgorries were assignee 
in five main patterns • TfsHf are Trr^d below in (approx- 
imate) order of increasTnc: ratjiplexf^j/. Pattern D was not 
listed as a FEHR-PRACTICUN assignment in this evaluation 
but was included to illusni^t^i.e the reiJative position of 
the dissertation proposals i^ed as £ comparative criterion 
in the evaluation of FEHR -rroosals. 

Pattern A: A res tric^^ui: statistical study only. 

Contains: -noblem, method, analysis and 
results. 

Pattern B; An experfroix^l report, with the review. 

Contains: ^r-oblenHa theory, method, anal- 
ysis, resiiiils and interpretation. 

Pattern C : Both a propcs-al and a report. Contains: 
Problem, theory, method, analysis, lo- 
gistics, results amd interpretation. 

Pattern D: A full proposal. Contains: Problem, 

review, theory, method,, logistics., analysis. 

Pattern E : Both a full proposal and a full report. 

Contains: Problem, re\^iew, theory, method, 
logistics, analysis, results and inter- 
pretation. 

Anyone of the patterns outlined above could be com- 
pleted with varying degrees of sophistication. For example, 
reading achievement in problem fr^^ cojuild be defined as 
the total score on a single starRferdized reading test, or 
it could be defined as a patteim of scores on a series of 
sub-tests. Obviously the latter .definition requires a 
greater understanding of psychflSiusagical theory, measurement 
constructs, and data analysis itacainissues than the former. 
This we called the intensity dioBsaisiiOTi. For the sake of 
simplicity, all practicum sessfiaans were classified as either 
intensive or non-intensive. An iniitaEEiwe session required 
subjects to develop a detailed thsora±ical structure (usually 
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itivar-i^te) ^which was cajnpre'her sive, internally/ con- 
'>tent, 3\>nai ilearly related zo previous evidence in the 
Ad. : ^r^miplexity and intens ty dimensions were com- 
,ed tc mste: the exposure fa-CiD'^ according to the fol- 
louving >r^.ia^.. 

R^'^^ "^he higher the psrrzs-n level, the :''reater 
uhe exposure, T7ha-t :s, pattern E > pattern 
E > pattern C > p£i:rt:e>rn B > pattern A. 

R^'i— 2. Two experiences at Hriy pattera level repre- 
sent more exposure thnn one experience at 
a higher pattern level . provided the experi- 
ences are with differer»t problem contents. 

R^le 3, Dne intensive e)qifirierTce represents more ex- 
posure than two mn-intensive experiences. 

Rule 4. A non-intensive ^atrmrisnce followed by an 

intensive experience )?^presents more exposure 
than a single imtenstry^e exposure, but less 
exposure than two firisnsive experiences* 
Two intensive e;cp£5ri3ii::es represented the 
maximum possible exposure available in this 
s tudy • 

Type of Class , Seven different courses were represented 
in the 17 ivhich used FEHR^RACTICUM. Each of these carried 
graduate credit in the genieral area of eduoticnial researcch, 
but their c lientele and purposes differed cansi^rably . 
However, it is convenient to graup taem in titff^ course 
types: general research methods, rs^rch seiOTBds for 
special izeci content areas » and in-service v^riesteops for 
ornacticing educators • The parttcular courses in each 
cl^ificatjion follow; 

'^"^i General Research MethrsEts^ Tbrese courss: were attended 
(usually on a requirotibasiSs:! by students from a va- 
riety of graduate prajrams^^tn education. The courses 
in this category were: 
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■a) Education 882 at Michigan State University, 
taught by Mr. George Sargent in collcbaration 
with Professors Norman Bell and Allan Aiedor, 
The students had already completed elementary 
statistics and were studying research design 
and analysis of variance, but typically had 
little previous mathematics or research training. 
Teams of three were assigned a REMAR project at 
the pattern B level of complexity. A somewhat 
structured FEHR-PRACTICUM (i.e., one dealing 
with 4-6 variables) was used as the core comtent 
of the course, with lectures, seminars, and self- 
study materials paralleled the problem-sol vning 
process. Course material was parall^el witTi the 
practicum but not completely integraited intn 
the curriculum. The class was consi:derei nmx- 
intensi ve. 

(b) Education 785: Introduction to Inquiry at Ohio 
State University, taught by Professor Willian 
Loadman. This course was very similar to tJie 
course at Michigan State University except that 
the pattern C level of complexity was used rn 
order to emphasize budgeting and negotiations. 
In addition to fecial written budgets including 
cost-effectiveiEss assessments. Professor Loadman 
required each team: to meet with him to negotiaate 
their project funcrrng. Again, all students iisEBd 
a fairly structured REMAR problem. Counse osm- 
tent was not integrated. The project waes cliassi- 
fied as a non-inteosrrve experience. 

(c) Education 601:, Introduction to Educational Re- 
search at Western Michigan University, taught 
by Professor Uldous Schmidkens. This ws pri- 
marily a statistics class, and a structtarecr 
(univariate) REMAR problem was assigned, at the 
pattern A level, to a laboratory exercSsfii to 
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provicde opportunity to practice the techniques 
taugh:t in class. The cotarse content was not 
integrated with the practicum. TTne project was 
classified as &-. non-intensive experience. 

Education C655 and C656, a two-seraester sequence 
at Tfee Uni versity of Michigar:i, taught by Pro- 
fessor Le^'/erne CoMat, ai rector of the FEHR- 
PSJA(rniI£iJMi project. Th-is course seqmence was of 
specrial impmrtance -to the project since it was 
p^jssible to adapt the content to take optimum 
advarttaga. In adcrrtion, the existence of two 
separate fsectiosns snabled:;.some experitisental con- 
trols to be exerci'sed. Eight groups (course 
sectloms; of students from these classes were 
u^ed Iri the field srials: two secttons of C655 
in tfe fall se3Bes:ter 1972, two sections of C656 
in tte winter semester 1973, two sections of 
C555 in the faHl sjemester 197."3, atBjJ two sections 
of C655 in the winter sewestfer 1974. 

The two ssc±±Qns of C655 enrolled in fall 
1972 were used ror a formal experiirental eval- 
uation (Of the eTfects of FEHR-PfaRCTIiajM. One 
section wees assigned to rhe usuais TaijiDratory 
practice and the,^ othsr was •Rjrnm' rmxs three- 
man teaBE and rasfui red to comple*'- a -TEHR- 
PRACTICEIM projeEl at the pcrtterr £ tevel of 
complexity. This: was a moderately T^tricted 
FEHR-PRACTICUM in which £students^^^^l:t with only 
one dependent vannable, two or thres independent 
variables (includfng the treatments:), and a few 
of the bsucgeting problems. The ^nBcticum was 
run as an indeperwtetrt 1 ahjSPatBty m that none 
of the FEHR probfems deatt: iw*tfa in the lec- 
ture^ 'However, ia -gresEt deal of nansuTtation was 
avai 1 abl e duri n^::the laboratory sE^i ons . Each 
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team was given their choice among the seven con- 
tent: air^s available*/' 

It the sequencicl C655 course in winter 1973 
all students were assigned to complete a REMAR 
projsct;^ thus enabling us to assess the relative 
effi::Tency of early 'versus delayed exposure to 
a maxsraxely restricted FEHR-PRACTICUM problem 
useci:^ the core «xpeneinc^ with the course de- 
signed aroumd the PRffiCTICUM. It placed more em- 
phasis m covering classical research methods 
than tasf C655 practieum. A more detailed dis- 
cuss:ior» of the design and strategy of the ex- 
periimertal evaluation apprars later in this re- 
port. The content c^f lb.e course was not inte- 
grcits^ --^ith the pnojeait;. The project was classi- 
fied 2 non-i^tensiwe eicperience. 

^le T9/73-7^ .sHx^Bence of C655-C656 was used 
iiD tesrr notrrsnn tfcsst one cannot obtain optimum 
isnef-'*^ fnoRi F^HiS-?3m£TIQJM in the classical lec- 
XEire- iWxi lafaoratorn^ ^cqDroach. To obtain optimal 
r:KL;ti3.,, ths courssi ns::^t be structured in a prob- 
lem wing discovery imode. The pattern E level 
^ Gsnpiliexity was mssijin C555 with the REMAR 
DTobiesT and the partem B level in C656 with the 
TQUEST ;DToblem. In cases the course and 
pr act toinii were fully integrated. The project 
vs®E considered; an intensive experience. Again, 
a detHiled expOam^iom of this strategy appears 
in a "^HHEr SHctioTf,. 



The ortginal choice \was aiTRong all eigght: problems , but, as mentioned 
prevtoiBly, the HEAD profaem experieatced technical difficulties. 
This inBcessitated sf^iftiiK] students cchoosring that area to another 
problism. 



Research Methods for Specialized Content . Only the 
Special Education Evaluation Practicum, a course 
taught by Professor Candy Garrett at Indiana University 
fell into this category. Students in this course were 
all training to become researchers, developers and 
teacher-educators in the area of special education. 
These students were required to conduct a complete 
project in the Perceptual Education Problem (PEP). 
There pattern E level of complexity was used, but the 
statistical aspects of the methods were downplayed 
somewhat and great emphasis placed on the review of 
research, the theory (conceptual framework) and the 
instrumentation. Particular attention was paid to 
diagnosing patterns of test scores. Consequently, 
it was considered an intensive experience, although 
this classification was marginal. The practicum and 
course content were parallel, but not integrated. 

) In-service Workshops . Three workshop-type classes 
were held under the course title Education 0699 Pro- 
gram Evaluation Laboratory. The first two were held 
on the University of Michigan main campus at Ann Arbor. 
The clientele for these courses were about 75% from 
graduate programs in education and 25% curriculum 
supervisors and members of the Office of Research and 
Evaluation for the Ann Arbor School System. Both 
these groups were given their choice among the seven 
problems, and both required proposals and final re- 
ports at pattern E level of complexity. 

The third C699 course was a true in-service course 
held in the Flint Junior College. It was attended by 
practicing administrators and, administrative interns 
exclusively , each of whom completed a REMAR project 
at the pattern B level of difficulty. The aim was 
to develop the knowledge and skill necessary to use 
empiri car cost-effectiveness evidence in arriving at 
decisions about programs. The FEHR-PRACTICUM problem 
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was accompanied by comprehensive consultation from 
the instructor: here, the PRACTICUM per se became 
the "course," However, since none of the partici- 
pants had previous training in research, it was 
necessary to spend a good deal of time developing 
elementary statistical concepts. This was arbitrarily 
considered non-integrated because no stnictured con- 
tent was presented* Consequently, the project was: 
considered to be non-intensive. 

In the preceding pages we provided a general description of each 
class participating in the evaluation, the way that FEHR was used 
with the class, the FEHR problem used, and the specific tasks stu- 
dents were assigned to complete. This information has been sununarized 
in figure 4.1 to provide a convenient reference point for subsequent 
discussions. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

Seven formal instruments were developed to measure the degree 
to which subjects had achieved the eight FEHR objectives: six mea- 
sures of achievement and three measures of attitude and perceived 
achievement. In addition, space for comments was provided on each 
instrument, and criticisms were solicited. However, only two in- 
struments were administered to all subjects. The remainder were 
developed especially for the controlled experimental evaluation 
involving only a small subset of the subjects (classes 1-6). A 
summary of the instruments developed and the classes to which each 
was administered appears in figure 4.2. 

None of the measures listed in figure 4.2 is considered to be 
a unidimensional scale. Rather, each consists of two or more con- 
ceptually independent subscales. Scales are considered conceptually 
independent if there is no logical reason for variation in one scale 
to cause variation in the other. Such scales maj^ yield significant 
statistical correlations, but these are attributed by definition to 
common causal relationships. The evaluation peruse is made in terms 
of the subscales. Each of these scales is assumed to have primary 
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DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENT 


CLASSES USING INSTRUMENT 


Measure of Achievement 




1. First Examination: A review 
of basic statistical knowledge. 


Exp. Eval. Classes 1-3 


2. Final Examination: C655, 

Fall 1972, Applied Statistics. 


Exp. Eval. Classes 1-3 


3. FEHR-PRACTICUM rating sheet/ 
or proposals and reports. 


All FEHR Classes 1-17 and 
Ph.D. proposals: Class 20 


Measures of Perceived Achievement, 
Research Attitude 




4. Self Assessment of Research 

anu nValUaUlon wKlNS^oMKtjj 


Exp. Eval . Classes 1-3 
and 4-6 


5. Goal Assessment Questionnaire 


Classes at UM and lU: 4-6, 
10-17 


6. ORS Questionnaire 


Classes 4-17 


Other Measures 




7. Written comments and criti- 
cisms were solicited at each 
administration of an instru- 
ment or instruments. 


Classes 1-20 



Figure 4.2. Summary of Instruments used in the Summative Evaluation 



validity.. That is, the scale is an operational definition of the 
characteristic being measured. Consequently, the composition rule 
and rationale for each subscale are of paramount importance. This 
information is provided in the comprehensive description of each 
instrument which follows. For each instrument the discussion is 
organized into five parts: a general description of the instrument 
and the process by which it was developed, the evaluation role of 
the instrument, the subscales derived from the instrument, and pro- 
cedures for obtaining reliability estimates. 

First Examination: A review of Basic Knowledge 

Description . The test is comprised of 57 multiple-choice items 
selected from chapters 8 to 15 of Runyan and Haber (1957). The test 
required a broad basic knowledge of elementary descriptive statistics 
and simple statistical inference including t tests for either inde- 
pendent or correlated samples. No subscales were defined for this 
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test. The total test score was represented by the symbol El. 

Role . The first examination was administered to the ex- 
perimental evaluation only (classes 1-3) on October 16. Since the 
FEHR treatment did not begin until after that date, the El scores 
were used as a covariate to correct for initial differences in sta- 
tistical ability ,^rnong classes. 

Subscales . No subscales were developed- for this test. 

Reliability , The split-half reliability of the entire first 
examination (57 items) was .83. 

Final Examination; C655, Fall 1972 . 

Description . The instrument was administered in two parts. 

Part one consisted of six short answer explanation items concerning 

knowledge of basic statistics and six brief problems requiring the 

application of these ideas to simple data sets. Part two consisted 

of a brief description of a case study followed by questions re- 

♦ 

quiring a critical evaluation of three alternative methods of ana- 
lyzing the data described in the case study. All of the items in 
both parts had been successfully used with previous classes and a 
'detailed scoring guide had been developed. The entire test in con- 
densed format, appears in appendix 4A. 

Role . The test was administered to the experimental evaluation 
groups only (classes 1-3) in two sittings. Part one was administered 
during the last regularly-scheduled lecture in December, and part two 
was administered during the last scheduled laboratory session two 
days later. To guard against biased administrations, tests in both 
sections were administered by a laboratory assistant unfamiliar with 
FEHR or the evaluation project. To minimize the effects of scorer 
bias, the following procedure was used. Tests were numbered sequen- 
tially, then randomly shuffled by a secretary. Students were in- 
structed to record the number of their test and not to write their 
names or' other identification on the test paper. Names were assigned 
after scoring was completed. 

Subscales . No a priori subscales were defined for this test. 
However, since FEHR experience seemed likely, to affect some items 
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more^than others, each item score was recorded separately. Com- 
bination strategies are discussed in the analysis section. In sub- 
sequent discussions, the symbol FT is used to designate the total 
score on the final test. 

Reliability. The tests were scored according to a detailed 
guide which allocated points for the presence of specific response 
characteristics. Using this guide, each test was scored indepen- 
dently by both the instructor and his teaching assistant. The 
■correlation between the total test scores obtained under the two 
gradings was .87. For each item, the score assigned was the average 
of the two gradings rounded to the nearest whole number. 

FEHR-PRACTICUM Product Rating Sheet 

Description . The FEHR-PRACTICUM Product Rating Sheet (desig- 
nated PRS for short) was developed by the project director to assess 
the proposals and reports produced in the practicum. It was intended 
to provide an objective measure of the quality of proposals and final 
reports for a broad range empirical investigations. Despite the 
title, the instrument is really more a checklist than a rating. The 
strategy adopted, wherever possible, was to identify elements or 
characteristics of proposals and/or reports that were both unequiv- 
ocally identifiable and generally desirable. In developing the in- 
strument we have been heavily dependent on material developed by 
Resta and Baker (1972) and Bruce W. Tuckman (1972), particularly 
with respect to organization and general content. However, the de- 
velopment of specific criteria required a number of rather arbitrary 
decisions for which the author takes sole responsibility. 

A copy of the rating sheet appears on page 126. The rater's 
task is to enter in each of the eighty four blanks on the sheet a 
number from zero to the maximum value indicated (in parentheses) 
before each blank. The maximum value reflects the arbitrary weight 
assigned to that element in the overall assessment. The complete 
criteria for assigning numbers to each item are given in the guide- 
lines which appears in appendix 48. A few examples will be pre- 
sented here to provide concrete illustrations of the scales involved. 
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FEHR-PRACTICUM RATING SHEET 
for Proposals and Final Reports 



A, Preliminary iMatcrials 
I. Title page 

(a) precise prob. ident, . 

(b) suff. concise for index 

(c) too long or wordy 

(d) incomplete author/info. 



C2). 
(1) 
(-1)" 
(-!)■ 



2. Tables: Contents, figures, etc, 2 | | 

3. Abstract 10 I 



(a) study purpose outlined 

(b) target population identified 

(c) major dependent variables 

(d) design outlined 

(e) analytic procedures outlined 
.(f) key comparisons outlined 

B ,B ody of the Proposal 
T. Introduction 

(a) statement of the problem 

(b) context or background 

(c) purpose of proposed study 

(d) importance of study 

(e) scope and delimitation 

(f ) assumptions , limitations 

(g) lacks logical relations 

2. Review of Related Literature 

(a) relation articles 5 study 

(b) article methods evaluated 

(c) articles representative 
' (d) logical grouping of studies 

(e)results summar. § svnth. 



(2) 
(!)■ 

(2)' 
(2)' 
(2)" 



20 C 



(4) 
(4)" 
(4)' 
(2)' 
(2)' 
(4)" 
(-8)" 



20 d] 
(4) 
(4) 

(4)_ 

(f)critical studies are missing (-8) 



3. Conceptual framework (rat ionale) 2^ | 

(a) set of principles or laws (4) 

(b) prin. tied to theory, research (4) 

(c) prin. form coherent unit (4)" 

(d) prin. § modifying criteria (2) 

(e) research hypotheses stated (4) 

(f) definition of terms (2) 

(g) success crit. (objectives) (4) 

(h) lacks logical relations (-10) 

4. Method 40 [ ) 

(a) subjects are described (2) 
-sampling described (2) 
-sam7)ling representative (4) 

(b) desi gn-described (4) 
-rationale (2) 
-variables not operat. (-4) 
-crit. compar, groups (2) 
-valid comparisons (2) 
-inval. not controlled (-4) 

(c) inst.-desc. all tests (2) 
-assess rel. 5 val. (4) 
-unsuitable, incomplete (-4) 



Team 
Date 



Members 
Product 



(d) data-source, who admin., how 
-data matrix defined 

(e) analysis-rationale given 
-covers hypotheses 
-efficient 

-inappropriate for purpose 

5, Budget 

(a) source of each item clear 

(b) standard items present 

(c) problems anticipated 

(d) expense resource balance 

(e) cost effectiveness assessed 



(2)" 
(4)" 
(-10)" 



(2) 

(2) — 

(2)i: 

(2) ■ 
(2) 



6,Logistics 

(a) schedule of activities 

(b) work distributed prorate 

(c) sufficient personnel 

(d) bottlenecks anticipated 

(e) sequence logical 5 efficient 



(2) 
(2) 

(2) . 
(2)~ 
(2) 



7, Personnel lo ( j 

(a) inajor personnel named (3) 

(b) personnel respons, defined (4)~ 

(c) evidence of competency(vita.) (3) 

(-10)~; 



(d)personnel inadequate 

**8.Results(Statistical'ConclO 30 [ j/ 

(a) result for each hyp. (4) 

(b) explicit stat. concl. (2) 

(c) neat concise displays (2) 

(d) logical organization (6)~^ 

(e) explan. graphs, diag. (4) : 

(f) overall summary, synthesis (12) 

(g) procedural errors (-10) ^ 

**9. Educational Cone. § Implic, 24 | | 

(a) educ. meaning results given (4) 

(b) obj. not subj . presentation (4)~^ 

(c) pattern of results interp. (4)~ 

(d) cost effectiveness assessed (8) " 

(e) validity of concl. (target) (4) 

(f) misinterpretations (-lO)"^ 

10. Gen, Eval. of report/proposal 20 | 1 

(a) physically neat and.fbr^erly (2) \ 

(b) style acceptable(AERA,etc.) (Sj^J 

(c) appropriate citations given (3) . ; 

(d) organization clear, readable (S)"^j 

(e)study is replicable C5)~ 

— C. Supplementary Materials (bonus) 15 j j ^ 
— 1. Bibliography " (5) . 

— 2. Appended explanations of data (10) ^^^^ i^^ 



MAX. ^POSSIBLE/TOTAL 
RATING 
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Applicable to Final Report only 



Most of the assignment rules are primarily quantitative. 
For example, the rule for section B.l(a) statement of the problem 
directs the scorer to: 

Gi ve : 

4 points if there is an explicit statement of the "basic" 
or "root" problem. To rate full credit, the statement 
should identify, at least in general terms, each of the 
following: 

(i) the system being studied. 
(11 what is presently happening in the system, 
(m) what should be happening in the system. 
(IV) the reason for believing that it should 
happen. 

Assign one point for each of the above elements present. 
However, it was also recognized that the style and organi- 
zation can reduce the communicative power of a presentation which 
contains all the elements of information to be communicated. Con- 
sequently, one or more elements in each section provide for sub- 
jective judgments of the cumulative negative effects of such flaws 
For example, the assignment rule for section B.l(g) lacks logical 
relations directs the scorer as follows: 

Give penalties of: 

0 points if the material presented is smoothly connected 
and many of the above characteristics are present and 
individually meaningful, but there are inconsistencies, 
contradictions or ambiguities among characteristics. 

-2 points if it would be necessary for the average member 
.of the intended audience to read the section several 
times to determine what the study is about. (Do not 
impose this penalty if the re-reading is necessary be- 
cause the reader does not have the background knowledge 
common to the writer's intended audience!) 
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-4 points if even after successive readings the average 
member would be uncertain about the study's purposes. 

-8 points if after successive readings the average reader 
in the intended audience would have no idea what the 
study is about. 

There was also a need to provide judgments on the organi- 
zation, style, and readability of the proposal or report as an 
entity. A separate section (B.IO) is devoted to that purpose. 
Again, the rationale was to upgrade objectivity by separating 
purely judgmental ratings from the "checklist" ratings wherever 
possible. 

The question of element relevance proved difficult to handle 
Obviously, the elements identified by certain items (e.g., BJ{f) 
assumptions and limitations) were irrelevant and unnecessary in 
some studies. Yet, to allow each rater subjectively to determine 
whether each element was relevant to a particular study would 
certainly decrease the objectivity of the scale. Two actions 
were .taken to minimize the effects of item relevancy on overall 
quality scores and on the relative weightings placed on various 
sections of the document. First, wherever it was logical to 
expect substantial numbers of studies for which an item was 
irrelevant, the scoring instructions began with an award of full 
points and subtracted points for relevant data which was missing 
rather than add--ng for adata which was present. Second, in a 
case where a particular element was clearly -.beyond the scope of 
the writer's responsibility (e.g., in a FEHR problem which spe- 
cifically excluded a review of the literature), the expected 
score was amended to zero. Thus, for any section, one could 
calculate both an absolute score based on the information which 
was present and a relative score based on the proportion of the 
assigned tasks which were present. 
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RoTe. The product rating scale was oonsfdered to be absolutely 
vital to the evaluation because it was based on assessment of an ele- 
ment common to all research/evaluation activities: the research pro- 
duct. It had the additional advantage that proposals and reports 
formed permanent records, thus permitting scoring procedures to be 
reviewed and verified. There was, however, an important disadvantage 
to the strategy. In addition to the amount of time required to de- 
velop the instrument (about three months), a conscientious scoring 
of one proposal or final report took at least two hours: approxi- 
mately thirty-eight man/days of labor on just this phase of the 
evaluation. On balance, the increased information was considered 
adequate justification for the time investment. 

The instrument was developed during the winter of 1973, and for- 
matively evaluated during that summer and fall using all the products 
from the 1972-73 year. The scoring criteria gradually evolved over 
that period, reaching its present form by DeceaiiEr. The instrument 
was used to score all proposals and reports caTlected in the FEHR- 
PRACTICUM field trials. Because of the rheaai^og dmring development, 
it was necessary to res core all the 1972-vH3iua.tertals. To obtain a 
comparative base from which to judge adequaaa^.,, the product rating 
sheet was also used to score nine randomly-^assiected dissertation 
proposals (class 20). 

Subscales . A total of eighty four separate item scores plus 
fourteen subtotal scores (as indicated by the rectangular boxes) were 
available from the rating scale. However, for purposes of this eval- 
uation, some of the subtotals were grouped into larger sumnary scales. 
The major sunwary scales to be used here are: 

1. Introduction and Problem Definition Scale (IP): the sum of 
items B.1(a) to B.l(g). 

2. Review Scale (RV): the sum of items B.2(a) to B.2(f). 

3. The Conceptual Framework Scale (CF): the sum of items B.3(a) 
to B.3(h). 

4. The Method Scale (M) : the sum of item B.4(a) to B.4(e). 

5. The Logistics Scale (LG): the sum of items B.5(a) to B.7(d). 
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6. The Result/Conclusion Scale (RC) : th.e-;sum of -terns B 8(a) 
to B.9(f). 

7. The General Evaluation Scale (GE): the sum of items B. 10(a) 
to B. 10(e). 

8. The Composite Scale of Commonly Assigned Proposal Elements 
(CP): the sum of the IP. CF, M. and GE scales. Since these 
elements were common to both proposals and reports, it was 
useful for comparing groups which had completed one or the 
other but not both a proposal and a final report. The R 
scale, which one would normally want to include in this 
composite scale, was excluded here because ot t..u tremendous 
variety among evaluation sites in the resources and expec- 
tations for this element. 

^ The ComposTte Scale err Commonly Assigned Final Report Ele- 
ments (FC): the sum of the IP. CF, M. RC, and GE scales. 

A PP Scale representing the~ proportion of the assigned (or 
expected) proposal tasks creditedwas calculated by dividing 
the total of all proposal tasks for each sub;^ct by the total 
possible score for his class if all .assigned tasks had been 
satisfactorally completed. 

11. A PF Scale representing the proportion of the assigned (or 
expected) final report tasks credited was calculated by di- 
viding the total of all final report tasks for each subject 
by the total possible score for his class if all assigned 
tasks had been satisfactorally completed. 

Rater Reliability. The ideal procedure for estimating rater 
reliability would have been to insert exact replicates of previously- 
scored documents at random intervals throughout the data. This plan 
was- reacted because of the amount of -time involved. H'owever, a 
rough estimate of the minimum value of the random replicates reli- 
ability could be obtained by what was labelled the identical -elements 
correlation. 

Each of the seventy-odd subjects in class 14 (C655, fall 1973) 
were required to write a formal proposal for evaluati.ng the effec- 
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tiveness of the various treatments which involved one assigned de- 
pendent variable, one assigned rfibderator (independent) variable, and 
one "personal-interest" variable (chosen by the subject) • The stu- 
dents worked together in teams of three to develop their proposals, 
but the assignments v/ere arranged so that the members of every team 
had two variables in common. Because of this feature, the proposals 
developed by members of the same team had many identical elements 
which were developed cooperatively. 

The procedure used was to (temporarily) mask the identification on 
each prop[ES2l, mix proposals from all classes thoroughly, then com- 
plete the rating sheets for the entire set. When this task was com- 
plete, the products were identified and matched by team membership 
into all lossible pairs. For each pair the scores on all identical 
elements VMBre computed and the correlation between paired scores com- 
puted over the entire class. Because of the redundancy in the wi thin- 
team pairi'ng procedure, the degrees of freedom for the correlation 
were defined by (total degrees of freedom within teams = 2) rather 
than (nunier of pairs = 2). 

The correlation obtained by this process was .6759. Since the 
"identical" elements were seldom as much as half the paper and in- 
cluded errors attributable to differences in format and style as well, 
this was considered a respectable level of rater reliability. 

Self Assessment of Research and Evaluation Skills (SARES) 

Description . The SARES instrument contained forty items de- 
scribing tasks such as: "compute and interpret a one-way analysis 
of variance" and "distinguish among main effects, interacti'ons , simple 
main effects, and confounded effects." The subject was asked to pro- 
vide three ratings for each task: (1) their competence to perform 
the task, (2) their interest in that sort of task, and (3) the im- 
portance or relevance of the task for their planned career. A five- 
point scale was used for each rating, with one representing complete 
absence of the characteristic being assessed, and five representing 
a superior level. A copy of the instrument appears in appendix 4C. 

Role > The instrument was designed to be used With all field- 
study subjects to measure the effects of various types of experience 
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on subjects' perceptions of their competence, interest and relevance 
with respect to various research tasks. The Instrument was admin- 
istered to the experimental evaluation classes (1-3) at the end of 
the semester (December 1972), and to the same people again at the 
end of the second semester in May 1973. For these groups the ques- 
tiormaire seemed adequate. However, when it was admirnistered to 
someisample control subjects, they found the language so technical 
and unfamiliar that they were unable to respond. Consequently, 
anotlrer instrument — the FEHR questionnaire — was developed to 
permit control group comparisons. 

Subscales . Within the competency interest and relevance dimen- 
sions:, the forty item responses were grouped into eight content areas: 
(1) elementary statistics, (2) senior statistics., (3) sampling, (4) 
scall-ng, (5) measurement, (6) design, (7) goal explication, and (8) 
completing a dissertation. In addition, mean competency (MC), interest 
(MI), and importance or relevance (MR) scales were computed by aver- 
aging over the eight content areas. These three scales were used for 
all between-group comparisons. 

Reliability , in the summer of 1972, the instrument was admin- 
istered to a small class (N => 22) on two difference occasions. Since 
the\'« was only a one-week interval between admiini strati ons, it was 
assumed that no actual changes in attitude had (occurred and errors 
could be attributed to unreliability in the test. The obtained cor- 
relations among the mean competency, interest and importance scores 
at first and second administrations appear in figure 4.3. 

Goal Assessment Questionnaire (GAQ) 

Description. The GAQ was used as a course-evaluation device 
by all the FEHR classes conducted at the University of Michigan. It 
differs from the usual course evaluation questionnaire in that each 
student response is explicitly related to an instructional objective 
and a corresponding criterion of success. In this study, all re- 
sponses were related to the following nine goals and their associated 
criteria. 
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Critical r 0 .95 level = .4227; Critical r 0 .99 level = .5368 

Figure 4.3. Matrix of Correlations Among Mean Competency, Interest, 
and ImiaoPtanoa Ratings Cclllected One Week Apart. 



GOAL 1: To inrrsse .interest in i^earch methodology and con- 
fidence -7n dealing with s±a±is-tics and statistics- 
related sourses by using 1:EKR problems. 

Cri terioa. This goal has been moderately achieved if 
you found this course to hersnors interesting and/or 
less anxiety-srousing than jrou had expected. It has 
■been completely achieved ir\you are now sufficiently 
interested and: confident to enjoy learning about new 
v^esearch methods. 

GOAL 2; To develop an increased appreciation for the innate 
complexity of evaluating program effectiveness. 

Criterion . This goal has been achieved if you now 
consider more dimensions in the evaluation task than 
previously (e.g., use more variables to "measure" the 
effects). 
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G0AL_3: To develop the tole^ante for ambiguity and patience 
necessary to deal with a complex problem. 

Criterion . You have completely achieved this goal 
if, when given a problem for which no final solution 
is evident, you proceed with any method which will 
reduce the uncertainty — even by a small amount — 
confident that a step-by-step approach will eventually 
lead to a solution. 

G0AL_4: To integrate and interrelate your existing knowledge 

and skills in measurement, research design, statistics, 
psychological theory, and educational practice. 

Criterion . You have achieved this goal if you now 
feel that your knowledge and:Skill in two or more of 
these areas somehow "make more sense" or "fit together 
better." 

^OAL 5 : To attain sufficient skill in data analysis to compute 
up to a t test by hand (i.e., using only a calculator), 
and to Interpret the results. 

Criterion . You have achieved this goal if you have 
correctly followed the cookbook formulas for this task., 
shown where the numbers come from and interpreted the 
results of a computer analysis of the data. 

GOAL 6 ; To develop the ability to use an appropriate computer 
program to do more complex analyses such as a one-way 
ANOVA with subsequent comparisons using the combination 
command and to interpret the results. 

Criterion . You have achieved this objective if you have 
successfully completed both of the above designs on 
sample data, and were able to interpret the results. 

GOAL 7 ; To develop the ability to identify the common threats 

to internal and external validity when both are present 
in a study, and to suggest research techniques to con- 
trol these- threats . . 
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Criterion . If you are confident that you can recognize 
examples of any of the common sources of invalidity 
(in an open book situation), and can suggest some method 
of controlling each threat, you have completely; achieved, 
this objective. 

GOAL 8 ; To develop the ability to state a (given) research/ 
evaluation problem in terms of relationships among 
variables. 

Criterion . If you have participated in a successful 
FEHR proposal and are confident that you can state a 
new problem in operational terms, you have achieved 
this objective. 

GOAL 9 ; To develop the ability to write research/evaluation 
proposals and final reports in an acceptable style. 

Criterion . If you have participated in writing an 
acceptable proposal and report, and are confident 
that, with minor help, you could complete the task 
by yourself, you have completely accomplished this 
objective. 

For each goal listed above, the subjects were asked to respond to the 
following six questions by choosing one of the five options provided. 

1. In terms of rtiy professional development, the attainment of 
this instructional goal is: 

(1) Likely to detract from my professional performance. 

(2) Unrelated to n^y professional performance. 

(3) Necessary for masterful performance but not for adequate 
performance. 

(4) Necessary for adequate professional performance. 

(5) A prerequisite which must be mastered before adequate 
performance can be developed. 

2. During the course, the instructor's communication of this 
goal to our class was : 

(1) Essential but not attempted. 

(2) Useful (rather than essential) but not attempted. 
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(3) Not attempted and not needed. 

(4) Attempted but needed further clarification. 

(5) Clear and adequate. 

Within the time constraints of the course, the task of 
achieving this goal was (is) for me: 

(1) Very easy. Accomplished with very little effort. 
Accomplished before the course began. 

(2) Moderately difficult. Accomplished with moderate effort., 

(3) Difficult. Accomplished with considerable effort.- 

(4) Extremely difficult. Accomplished only with great effort. 

(5) Impossible for me to accomplish in the time available. 

Regardless of the difficulty or ease indicated, achieve- 
ment of this goal, in terns of the criteria suggested by 
the instructor, is: 

(1) Well below criterion performance. 

(2) Somewhat below criterion performance. 

(3) Close to criterion performance, but some question remains. 

(4) Clearly adequate,, at or somewhat above criterion per- 
formance, w 

(5) Well above criterion performance. 

During this course, assignments and/or laboratory exercises 
which provided an opportunity to achieve this goal were: 

(1) Necessary, but not provided. 

(2) Not provided, but unnecessary. 

(3) Present, but more were needed. 

(4) Present in adequate quantities. 

(5) Present in quantities greater than warranted. 

The emphasis placed on this goal, relative to other course 
goals, should be: 

(1) Greatly decreased. 

(2) Decreased somewhat. 

(3) Left as it is. 

(4) Increased somewhat. 

(5) Greatly increased. 
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Rol£. The GAQ was administered to all FEHR classes at the 
University of Michigan to provide a direct measure of student per- 
ceptions of the degree to which they had achieved the instructional 
goals listed previously. It was not used in the off -campus trials 
because it was not possible to obtain a priori concensus on the 
goal statements. 

Subscales . For purposes of this study the questionnaire re- 
sults were reduced to two scales per goal. The first was the goal 
importance as measured by the mean of questions 1 & 2 and the second 
was goal attainment as measured by the mean of questions 3 & 4. 

Reliability . Neither internal consistency nor test-rates t 
reliability estimates were considered adequate for this study. The 
former was unsatisfactory because the items were designed to measure 
attributes which were conceptually independent. The latter was un- 
satisfactory since we were predicting treatment effects which were 
interactive with organismic variables such as ambition or activity 
level. However, reliability is of value primarily because it is a 
prerequisite to validity. Since the study results constitute evi- 
dence for the construct validity of the GAQ subscales, no estimate 
of reliability was considered necessary. 

ORS Questionnaire 

Description . The ORS questionnaire consisted of six semantic 
differential ratings on each of eleven different elements of a re- 
search enterprise. The subject's attitude towards an element was 
defined by placing an X in one of a series of blanks separating six 
pairs of polar adjectives. The first item is listed with the X's 
placed to indicate a great need for research skills combined with 
fear of mathematics. 
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(1) statistics is: 

(a) Intimidating Inspiring self- 

confidence 

(b) Irrelevant to my Necessary for my 
future work future work 

(c) Wearisome Interesting 

(d) Conceptually Conceptually 
difficult :_: simple 

(e) Complex in Simple in 
practice :_: ; : practice 

(f) Unrewarding „.:_X:_:_ Satisfying 

The remaining elements to be rated on these six dimensions are 
listed below, with the bipolar adjectives omitted to save space. 

(2) Computers 

(3) The research process 

(4) Research design 

(5) Defining successful completion of an educational objective 

(6) Proposal writing 

(7) Identifying the basic need a proposed program is trying 
to meet 

(8) Basing decisions on research 

(9) Budgeting time, money and other resources 

(10) Practicum experience in research 

(11) Team work in research 

Role . As mentioned previously, the rating scale developed for 
the experimental evaluation proved too technical for research novices. 
This instrument was intended for use with both experienced researchers 
and the research novices from the control groups. It was administered 
to all classes except the first three. (Note, however, that most of 
the students from these classes did respond to the questionnaire dur- 
ing their second semester of research training; that is, in classes 
four to six.) 

Subscales . The sixty six ratings resulting from the question- 
naire were reduced to ten subscales, as follows. First, the six 
ratings on each element was to an interest dimension computed by 
averaging of ratings (a), (b), (c) and (f ) . and a difficulty dimension 
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computed by averaging ratings (d) and (e). The data was further 
reduced by combining the original eleven elements into five cate- 
gories, with each category having an interest scale and a diffi- 
culty scale. The five categories and the corresponding scales 
were: 

(1) The classical research elements (items 1, 2, 3 and 4) 
which produced the ICR and DCR scales. 

(2) The program evaluation elements (items 5, 7 and 8) which 
produced the IPE and DPE scales. 

(3) The proposal writing elements (items 6 and 9) which pro- 
duced the IPW and DPW scales. 

(4) The research practicum elements (items 10 and 11) which 
produced the IRP and DRP scales. 

(5) The grand mean of all items which produced the MI and MD 
scales. 

Reliability . The questionnaire was administered pre and post 
to a number of classes. Unfortunately, the confidentiality require- 
ments enforced on some sites made it impossible to pair the pre and 
post scores at many sites. The correlations for the 47 people for 
whom pre-post pairings could be firmly established appear in figure 4.4. 



Dimension 


Scale 


Classical 
Research 


Educ. 
Eval. 


Proposal 
Writing 


Research 
Practi cum 


Grand 
Mean 


Interest 


.4289 


.3798 


.2094 


.0070 


.2853 


Difficulty 


.4531 


.1766 


.1540 


.3207 


.2609 



Figure 4.4. Pre-post Correlations for ORS Subscales . 



The wide disparity in correlations does not mean that "interest 
in the research practicum" is less reliable than "interest in classi- 
cal research." In fact, it is probable that the difference in corre- 
lajtions occurs because the FEHR experience caused a moderate positive 
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increase in the "classical" interest for most people, while the 
"practicum" interest was radically improved for some people, mildly 
improved for the majority, and radically decreased for a small mi- 
nority. Non additive treatment effects result in reduced corre- 
lations. It seems reasonable to assume that the highest obtained 
correlation (.45) represents the minimum bound of reliability. 
However, the assumption is not critical: the legitimacy of the 
scales derive from the cons truct-validity evidence which is im- 
plicit in the results obtained. 

Summary of Instrumentation 

An overview of the instruments used with each class is pro- 
vided by figure 4.5. An X indicates that the instrument named at 
the top of the column was administered to the class listed in the 
left hand margin. 

SECTION II. EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 

The previous section presented an overview of the data sources 
to be used in the sunmative evaluation of FEHR-PRACTICUM. In this 
section we shall present the empirical data on which the evaluation 
is based. It is convenient to discuss the experimental evaluation 
and the field evaluation separately under the labels study one and 
study two. Within each of the studies the material is organized as 
follows: 

(1) A brief introduction describing the role of the study in 
the total evaluation followed by statements of: 

(a) The specific purposes of the study. 

(b) The rationale upon which the study is based. 

(2) A description of the experimental method under the follow- 
ing headings: 

» 

(a) Subjects and sampling plan 

(b) The educational treatments 

(c) The design, including: 

- a diagrammatic summary 
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- dependent variables 

- moderator and control variables 

(d) The research hypotheses 

(e) The analytic plan 

(3) The results of analysis 

(4) A summary of the findings 

STUDY ONE: EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 

It is obvious from the summary of participating classes dis- 
played in figure 4.1 that the experimental evaluation was actually 
a subset of the field evaluation rather than an independent study. 
It consists of that portion of the evaluation for which it was 
possible to do some random assignment and to exercise a modicum of 
control over treatments. More specifically, we shall be concerned 
with the information obtained from the first six classes. 

Purpose . The specific purpose of this study was to assess the 
effectiveness of FEHR-PRACTICUM as a laboratory experience to accom- 
pany graduate education courses in research design and data analysis. 
In particular, we wished to compare the achievement and research 
attitudes of students given FEHR projects and students given the 
traditional skill practice using encapsulated data from prior stu- 
dies (i.e., printed problems). 

Rationale . Students in graduate education, regardless of their 
specialty, are usually required to develop a "research competency." 
In practice this has traditionally meant that they were required to 
complete one or more courses in the area of measurement, research 
design, and data analysis. It is frequently the case that a large 
proportion of the students entering these courses are there only 
because of the requirement. They typically have had little mathe- 
matical training beyond high school (often many years ago) and are 
fearful of the statistical content. In addition, a substantial num- 
ber of students consider both' statistical theory and practical lab- 
oratory experiences based on neat "canned" experiments to be largely 
unrelated to the work for which they are being trained. Since a 
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FEHR-PRACTICUM project requires the participants to apply research 
methods to a practical on-going problem, it should help bridge the 
gap between theory and practice. In addition, the intense involve- 
ment which has been characteristic of FEHR participants in the past 
ought to ameliorate the effects of fear of statistics. If this in 
fact happens, one would expect that the earlier the exposure to 
FEHR, the better, and that increasing the amount of exposure (either 
through more complex problems, or a greater number of problems, or 
both) will result in increased achievement and an improved attitude 
toward research. 

Method 

Subjects. The subjects for the study consisted of all students 
in Education C655 at the University of Michigan during the fall se- 
mester of 1972. Education C655 is the first in a tv^-o semester se- 
quence of research design and data analysis courses which are re- 
quired by most of the graduate programs in education as evidence of 
research competency. It is typical of similar courses in other 
colleges of education in that only a small minority of these stu- 
dents have had previous research experience or a college course in 
mathematics . 

The students had registered for C655 with the understanding 
that the class would be split into two approximately equal sections 
which would share a Monday lecture session, but have separate lab- 
oratory sections to be scheduled on Wednesdays and Thursdays. The 
two laboratory sections comprised the control and experimental treat- 
ments. Unfortunately, it was not possible to assign students to 
laboratory sections entirely at random. Twelve students had schedule 
conflicts which required a Wednesday laboratory and eight required 
a Thursday assignment. In addition, there were six students who 
were specializing in research methods and were therefore simulta- 
neously enrolled in a C699 course which involved an intensive FEHR 
project. The latter were considered a unique group. The remainder 
of the students were randomly assigned to sections so as to obtain 
equal numbers of students. On the flip of a coin, the Wednesday 
section was. assigned to the experimental FEHR condition, and the 
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Thursday section to the control condition. Luckily, the six stu- 
dents simultaneously enrolled in C699 were all able to meet either 
day. Rather than introduce a condition which mixed FEHR students 
with students experiencing the traditional . laboratory practice, 
the six were assigned to the experimental condition'. Thus, two 
levels of involvement within the experimental section were created. 
The regular experimental laboratory was designated a restricted 
FEHR involvement, and the experimental laboratory supplemented with 
a C699 project was designated an extensive FEHR involvement. 

Although the Wednesday and Thursday laboratory sections were 
initially of equal size, there were four Idte registrants and one 
drop. The final distribution was 28 subjects in the Wednesday ex- 
perimental section (22 restricted and 6 extensive), and 25 subjects 
in the Thursday control section. 

Since most of the students who enrolled in Education C655 also 
enrolled m the sequential C656 course the following semester, the 
experiment was planned to continue over two academic terms. When 
winter enrollments were stabilized, the student body of Education 
C656 consisted of 15 students from the fall control group, 21 stu- 
dents from the experimental restricted involvement level, 6 from 
the experimental extensive involvement level, and 16 new studsnts 
who had taken their first-semester course elsewhere. The distri- 
bution of subjects is sunmarized in figure 4.6. 



Group 


Term 1 
Education C655 


Term 2 
Education C656 


Control 


n = 25 


n = 15 


Experimental 
Restricted 


n = 22 


n = 21 


Experimental 
Extensive 


n = 6 


n = 6 


New Students for C656 


n = 15 



Figure 4.6. Distribution of Subjects in the Experi- 
mental Evaluation. 
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Treatments . Before proceeding V^ith a technical discussion. of 
the design, it is useful to have a better understanding of the sub- 
stantive content and instructional strategies involved in the various 
course sections which constitute the educational treatments in the 
experiment. A brief description of each treatment is provided here, 
with supporting details provided in the referenced appendices. 
The discussion is organized chronologically into fall term and win- 
ter term .treatments . 

Fall Term: Education C655 , The content for which all students 
were responsible was presented in a two-hour lecture session on 
Monday exclusively. This session was attended by students from 
both sections. The content of the course was classical research 
design and data analysis with little emphasis on problem defi- 
nition or decision oriented research. Topics included basic re- 
search design, descriptive statistics and inferential statis- 
tics up to a one-way analysis of variance. The treatments to 
be compared were the different laboratory sessions. These are 
described below under three headings: control, experimental, 
and experimental double exposure. 

1. Control . Students in the control section were given lab- 
oratory problems which required the practical application 
of the principals studied in class to new data sets in 
laboratory handouts. To encourage generalization to prac- 
tical situations, many of these were presented as synop- 
sized research projects. However, no attempt was made to 
provide continuity from project to project. The entire 
set of laboratory exercises appears in appendix 4D. The 
instructor and his teaching assistant circulated about the 
laboratory helping students complete their assigned exer- 
cises. On October 15, when the experimental section was 
formed into teams, the control group was also formed into 
three-man groups* These groups worked on the laboratory 
problems collectively, but each person was expected to com- 
plete all exercises and to be able to explain what was done, 
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Experimental Restricted . Students in both the experimental 
sections were given the same laboratory problems as the 
control group until October 15. On that day they were 
given synopses of the eight FEHR-PRACTICUM problems and 
asked to form research teams of two or three members each. 
Each team was to complete a FEHR-PRACTICUM project for the 
problem of their choice before December 11. For the re- 
mainder of the term, they were told, all laboratory sessions 
were to be spent on their project. The groups worked col- 
lectively on their project, but each individual was ex- 
pected to produce his own report and to be able to explain 
the rationale for each step in their experiment and to 
discuss the educational meaning of each finding. The spe- 
cific tasks assigned were defined by the checklist of tasks, 
as discussed previously. 

Experimental Extensive . As a supplement to the regular 
course project described above, every student had the op- 
tion of doing a complete FEHR-PRACTICUM project for extra 
credit via a companion course Education C699, which could 
be elected simultaneously. This course did not involve 
any additional instruction or a scheduled class session: 
it was a vehicle for awarding credit for intensive team 
research efforts. Students who enrolled in this course 
were expected to spend several additional hours each week 
(over and above their C655 commitment) in "solving" their 
FEHR problem. The C699 project was much more comprehensive 
than the one assigned in C655. It involved submitting for- 
mal proposal (including budget) and negotiating funding as 
wall as completing an evaluation project and writing a for- 
mal report. However, students who were simultaneously en- 
rolled in the two courses completed a single report for 
the two classes. The extra time did not provide an unfair 
advantage over other C555 students since the course grading 
procedures were kept independent of the project products 
£er se, as demonstrated by the final examination. 
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Winter Tenn; Education C656 . The topics covered in the second 
course included intermediate research design (blocking, balan- 
cing, etc.), factorial of variance, one-way and factorial anal- 
ysis of covariance, the general multiple regression, non-para- 
metric statistics, and an introduction to multivariate techniques. 
A complete syllabus is available on request. The course organi- 
zation was similar to the first seme-Jter, with two laboratory 
sections (Wednesday and Thursday) and a comtion lecture session 
(Monday). Both second-term laboratory sections featured an in- 
tensive FEHR project: no control type of laboratory was offered. 
However, students again had the option of enrolling in Education 
C699 for additional FEHR experience. Thus there were again two 
levels of involvement. These were designated intensive and in- 
tensive/extensive respectively. 

4. Experimental Intensive . The regular C656 conducted in essen- 
tially the same fashion as the C655 experimental laboratory, 
but with three modifications: (1) the project lasted the 
entire semester, (2) a great deal more research sophistica- 
tion was expected, and (3) the proposals and final reports 
were included in the course grading system. The number of 
tasks assigned was the same as for the fall C699 project, 
but the students increased knowledge of sources of invalid- 
ity and the possibilities for statistical control produced 

an approach that was intensely concentrated: hence the dis- 
tinguishing label . 

5. Experimental Intensi ve/Extens i ve . As mentioned, the experi- 
mental intensive/extensive group took a C699 course simul- 
taneous with C656. However, unlike Hs fall counterpart, 
this course required each student tc complete a comprehen- 
sive FEHR project on a different problem than the one used 
in C656. Thus, each member of the experimental intensive/ 
extensive group produced two proposals and two final reports 
during the winter term. Both of these were intensive pro- 
jects. 
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Sampling Sept. 11 Oct, 16 Oct. 16 Dec, 11 Jan. 8 Apr. 30 



Figure 4.7. Schematic Representation of the Experimental Design. 

Design . The design of the study is represented schematically in 
figure 4.7 using a notation adapted from Campbell and Stanley (1963). 
The symbols in the left hand column define the sampling procedures 
described in the previous section. The letters PR and IG stand for 
partially randomized and intact groups respectively. The letter X 
represents a treatment which began on the date appearing above the 
column in which it appears. The subscript identifies both the par- 
ticular treatment or combination of treatments administered and the 
degree of FEHR exposure (the higher the number the greater the ex- 
posure) ^ as shown by the following key: 

0 Fall control treatment. A laboratory problem in applied 
statistics was completed each week. A different problem 
was used each week. 

1 Fall experimental restricted. The assigned FEHR project 
required only a final report. No proposal was required, 
and costs were ignored throughout the project. 

2 Fall experimental extensive. A C699 class was taken simul- 
taneously with the regular C655: An extensive FEHR project 



PR 




PR 



IG 



IG 
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lasting all semester was required, it featured both a pro- 
posal (complete with literature review and budget) and a 
final report. This project also counted as the C655 lab- 
oratory project. 

3 Winter experimental treatment. An extensive FEHR project 
lasting all semester, and requ-lring both a proposal and a 
final report. The proposal required a budget, but only 
the information bank literature was reviewed. 

4 Winter C6i?9 class was taken in addition to the regular C656 
class. Students taking this course completed a second com- 
plete project in addition to the regular C656 project. 

The letter 0 represents a set of observations taken during the week 
which begins on the date above the column. The first subscript 
identifies the time at which the measurement is taken and the second 
identifies the group which was observed. The subscripts a, b, c, d, 
and e in the last column are used to indicate subgroups. These five 
subgroups were pooled, after appropriate testing for similarity, to 
form the larger treatment groups. The procedure for doing this is 
described in the analysis section. 

In the remainder of this section a dot (.) is used for a sub- 
script to indicate that data has been pooled over the elements 
identified by the subscript concerned. Thusj 0^ refers to the set 
of measures take.i from all groups at time 1, and'o g refers to all 
the measures taken on group 2 during the whole experiment (i.e., at 
all three times). This notation is particularly convenient for the 
operational specification of critical comparisons. The variable 
scores contained in each observation set, and the instruments from 
which they derive appear in figure 4.8. 

Hypotheses . "The hypotheses to be tested in this study derive 
directly from the first five general objectives of the sunmative 
evaluation. If the FEHR system is meeting its objectives, then an 
increase in exposure (either the complexity (intensity) of a project 
or in the number of projects completed) ought to produce a monotonic 
increase in the variables which operationally define the objective. 
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INSTRUMENTS ADMINISTERED SUB-SCALE SYMBOL FUNCTION 



ERIC 



'3. 



First Examination: C655 



Total 



El 



Final Examination: C655 



Total 



FT 



Self A-ssessment of Res. 
and Eval. Skills (SARES) 



Mean overall 
for 

1. Competency 

2. Interest 

3. Relevance 



MC 
MI 
MR 



FEHR-PRACTICUM Product 
Rating Sheet (PRS) 



2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 



Intro. & 
Prob. Def. 
Review of 
Lit. 

Conceptual 

Method 

Logistics 

Results 

Evaluation 

Proposal 

Proportion 

Prop. 

Final Rpt. 

Proportion 

Final Rpt. 

Proposal 

Composite 

Final 

Composite 



IP 

RL 

CF 

M 

LG 

RC 

GE 

P 

PP 
F 

PF 
PC 
FC 



Self Assessment of Res. 
and Eval. Skills (SARES) 



Mean 
from 



gam 
"2. 



1 . Competency 

2. Interest 

3. Relevance 



GC 
GI 
GR 



FEHR-PRACTICUM Product 
Rating Sheet (PRS) 



As above 



Figure 4.8. Variables Measured at Each Observation Time. 
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Covariate 



Dep. Var. 



Dep. Var 
Dep. Var 
Dep. Var 



Dep. Var 



As above Dep. Var. 



The degree of FEHR exposure involved in the various treatment com- 
binations is expressed symbolically below. For convenience, we 
have ignored the first five-week control treatment administered 
to everyone at the beginning of the experiment. 

Xq < < < X3 < X4 
The corresponding relationship among observation sets is given by: 
< < O23 < O3I < O32 < O33 

The specific hypotheses to be tested in this study can be gen- 
erated by stating each of the first five objectives as a major sub- 
stantive hypothesis, specifying the scales which operationally de- 
fine the dependent variables of interest, and then stating the 
specific hypotheses as expected relationships among the means of 
observation sets for each scale. The scale symbol is subscripted 
to identify the observation set as described in the design, and a 
bar. over a symbol signifies the mean score of the observation set 
concerned. 

From objective one it was hypothesized that an increased ex- 
posure to FEHR would produce a monotonic increase in achievement 
and perceived achievement. Achievement at observation time two 
was operationally defined as the total score on the final exami- 
nation (FT). Perceived achievement at both times two and three 
was«defined as the mean competency scale (MC) from the SARES in- 
strument. 

The immediate effects of the experimental treatment could be-'" 
assessed by comparisons within time two. If the accured advantage 
persisted into the next term, one would expect a similar trend 
among the difference between time three and time two scores (DC). 
(The MC scores from time three reflect both time two and time three 
differences: therefore, the difference score was used.) Finally, 
if the trend continued one would expect a monotonic increase in MC 
scores with increased experience over the whole experiment; i.e., 
over both time two and three. However, the design, did not protect 
against the spurious effects of repeated testing: consequently, 
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support of the first two hypotheses and non-support of the overall 
trend would not constitute a negative finding. On the other hand, 
a consistent monotonic increase would tend to be supportive of the 
underlying theory. 

Summarized symbolically by scales, the four hypothesized re- 
lationships were: 



(1) 


^21 


< 


^2Z 


< 


""23 


(2) 


^21 


< 


^22 


< 


IC23 


(3) 


^31 


< 


^32 


< 


5^33 


(4) 




< 


«22 


< 





^33 

From objective four it was hypothesized that at time two an 
increased exposure to FEHR would produce a monotonic increase of 
interest in research and research methods as measured by the MI 
scale (ir.<;an of all the interest ratings) on the SARES instrument. 
A similar increase in the time three minus time two difference 
scores (DI) was hypothesized. In addition, it was hypothesized 
that MI scores would show a monotonic increase with FEHR exposure 
over the entire experiment. However, MI scores, like MC scores 
are subject to the effects of testing. Again, non-support of the 
overall trend would not by itself constitute negative evidence. 
Summarized symbolically by variable, the hypothesized relations 
^ were : 

(5) fSfTg] < ^^22 ^ ^23 

(6) 0^-3^ <^32 <^33 

(7) MT^^ <Mr22 <Mr23 <Rr3^ <T^32 <^33 

From objective five it was hypothesized that an increased ex- 
posure to FEHR would produce a monotonic increase in the perceived 
relevance of research as measured by the MR subscale (mean of all 
importance ratings) from the SARES instrument at time two and a 
similar monotonic increase in time three minus time two difference 
scores (DR). It was also hypothesized that there woi'ld be a mono- 
tonic increase in MR over both time periods. However, because of 
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the possible effects of testing, non-support of the last hypothesis 
would not by itself constitute negative evidence. Suntmarized sym- 
bolically by variable, the hypothesized relations were: 

(8) RT^2i < ^22 ^ ^23 

(9) 1^3^ < ^1^32 < NR-33 

(10) < < MR23 < ^-3^ < RR32 < WIT33 

From objective two it was hypothesized that an increased ex- 
posure to FEHR would produce a monotonic increase in the quality 
of proposals and dissertation as measured by the CP and CR score 
patterns from the product rating sheet. The CP pattern for each 
individual consisted of the scores on each of the sections commonly 
assigned for proposals (IP, CF. M, GE) . and the CR pattern con- 
sisted of the scores on all sections commonly assigned for a final 
report (IP, CF, M, RC, GE). Summarized symbolically by patterns, 
the two hypothesized multivariate relations were: 

(11) ^^22 <^23 <^31 <^32 <^33 

(12) < < < Z^^^ < CF33 

From objective three it was hypothesized t.iat an increased ex- 
posure to FEHR woi;ld produce a monotonic increase in the quality 
of field study deslgnsv Quality of design was operationally de- 
fined by the method (M) scale from the product rating sheet. Sum- 
marized symbolically, the hypothesized relation was: 

(13) ^^22 < Fr23 < ^3^ < ' ^33 

Analytic Plan. The data analysis was conducted in two parts. 
First the data from time two was analyzed to test the direct effects 
of the experimental laboratory sessions, and then the data from both 
times two and three was analyzed to test for pervasive overall trends 

Analyses of Semester One Scores (Q, ) , Four scales were ana- 
lyzed at time two: FT. MC, MI. and MR. 'The FT scores which repre- 
sented achievement were analyzed separately from the three scores 
from the SARES instrument because of the different scales involved. 
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In both analyses the scores on the first examination (FE) were used 
as the covariate to correct for initial differences in statistical 
ability. The monotonicity hypothesis was tested in each cat^s J.v 
two planned tests on trends: a test of linear trend and a test of 
non-linear (curvelinear^ trend. All analyses were conducted by 
computer using the fully; documented Michigan Interactive Data Ana- 
lysis System developed and tested by the Statistical Research Lab- 
oratory at The University of Michigan. The steps followed in con- 
ducting each analysis are specified below: 

1. FT Scores. An analysis of covariance of the FT scores 

/ stratified by exposure levels was conducted, followed by 
^ orthogonal contrasts to test for linear and curvelinear 

trends in means with increasing FEHR exposure. 

2. SARES Scores. Only the three grand-mean scales (MC, MI, 
and MR) were analyzed. The first step was to compute a 
profile analysis to test whether the score profiles were 
parallel for the three exposure groups. 

Since neither a covariance analysis nor orthogonal 
comparisons were available in the profile analysis, the 
three variables were entered into separate analyses of 
covariance followed by orthogonal tests for linear and 
non-1-; near trends . •"" - 

3. Overall Analysis. Obviously, multivariate procedures were 
most appropriate for analyzing both the SARES scales and 
the multiple dependent variables derived from the product 
rating sheet (PRS). However, multivariate procedures for 
analyzing repeated blocks of measures were not available. 
Consequently we were forced to choose one of two alter- 
native procedures. We could either analyze via a series 
of univariate analyses of covariance, or we could ignore 
the repeated measures aspect (from-time two to time three) 
and conduct a multivariate analyses.. Either procedure 
could be followed by orthogonal tes^ts for linear and non- 
linear trends. According to our plan, the former pro- 
cedure was to be used if the covariate correction for time 
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two scores proved to be significant (p > .05), and the 
latter was to be used if it was not significant. Since 
the covariate did not significantly affect the results- 
at time two, only multivariate procedures will be de- 
scribed here. 

Either of the analytic procedures outlined above lose 
statistical power with small N's — particularly the multi- 
variate analyses. Consequently, it was deemed advantageous 
to pool subgroups into larger units. Four groups were 
formed on the basis of similar FEHR exposure: (1) no ex- 
perience (Og-]). (2) one first-semester experience (Ogg and 
023)» (3) an intensive second-semester experience following 
either no experience or a restricted experience during the 
first semester (Ogi^, 0^^^; 0^^) > ^nd (4) an intensive ex- 
perience following an extensive first-semester experience 
or two intensive second-semester experiences (Ogg^, ^33b' 
^33c' °33d' °33e^- 

It was recognized that in pooling the new C656 stu- 
dents with groups (3) and (4) we were assuming that their 
prior experience was at least equivalent to that of the 
control group from C555. However, this did not seem an 
untenable assumption. 

The steps followed in analyzing ear h variable are de- 
scribed below: 

S ARES Scores . Since the MC, MI, and MR scores were 
coinmensurable, the multivariate procedure of choice 
was a profile analysis. As before, a profile analysis 
in which the hypothesis of parallel treatment profiles 
was not rejected was followed by a univariate analysis 
of the sum scores (MC + MI + MR) with planned orthog- 
onal contrasts to test for linearity and for sys- 
tematic differences between the control group and the 
averaged experimental groups. Significant overall 
tests were to be followed by three univariate analyses 
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of covariance with orthogonal contrasts to test for 
linear trend and for systematic differences between 
control and experimental groups. 

PRS Scores . The six Scores which were derived from 
elements of final reports which had been assigned to 
all FEHR groups (IP, CF» M, RC, GE) were analyvcsd by 
a multivariate analysis of variance followed by orthog- 
onal contrasts to test for linear and non-linear trends 
for three variable combinations: (1) all variables 
equally weighted, (2) equal weights on the variables 
common to both proposals and final reports (IP, CF, 
M, GE), and (3) unit weight on the method variable 
but 2ero weight on the remaining variables. These 
contrasts constitute tests within the multivariate 
model of the last three hypotheses. 

Results 

The results are presented in two lections, as specified above. 
First we will analyze time two data to determine the: short term 
effects of FEHR, and second we will analyze data over the entire 
experiment. Within each> section, results are presented in order 
of the hypotheses with which they are associated. 

Results for 0^^ Analysis . The time two results are organized 
into two parts: a univariate ^^nalysis ot covariance (ANCOVA) of 
the FT scores, and a multivariate analysis of the SARES scores. 

1. ANCOVA of FT . The summary of the analysis of covariance 
of the FT scores appears in table 4.1. It was observed 
that both the original means and the adjusted means in- 
creased monotomlcally with increased exposure to FEHR, 
although the differences among adjusted means were some- 
what smaller. The test for a linear trend among the ad- 
justed means was quite significant (p = .0228), but the 
test for a non-linear trend was not (p = .1458). The 
results were interpreted as unequivocal support for the 
hypothesized monotonic increase in achievement with in- 
creasing exposure to FEHR. 
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TABLE 4.1. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF FT SCORES 
USING El AS COVARIATE 


Source 


SUM OF 
DF SQUARES 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 


2 1672.7 
1 2639.5 
49 5979.3 


836.36 
2639.5 
122.03 


6.854 
21.631 


.002 
.000 


Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 
Error 


2 2330.3 
50 8618.8 


1165.2 
172.38 


6.759 


.002 




TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 


1 H Tiff IIIIIUIIX 




Covariate 


COEFF. STD. 


ERROR 


T-STAT. 


SICNIF. 


El 


1.103 .237 


4.650 


.000 




TABLE OF MEANS 








Exposure Level 


(1) 


(2) 




(3) 


Mean 

Adj . Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 


56.600 
57.470 
2.217 
16.775 
25 


68.545 
68.600 
2.355 
27.906 
22 




73.333 
69.508 
4.584 
28,814 

6 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend 12.039 2.350 .022 

Curve linear Trend -10.223 -1.478 !l45 
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2. Profile Analysis of SARES Scale ?,. The results of the pro- 
file analysis of the MC, MI, ^nd MR scales from the SARES 
instrument appear in table 4.2. It w,as> observed. that the 
means of the MC scores were in the predicted order of mon- 
otonic increase, but that group 1 scored higher than 
group 2 on both the MI and MR scales. The differences 
in group profiles were not found to be significant (p > .OS), 
but there were significant differences among the means of 
variables averaged over groups (RT ^ 3.0154, MT = 3.6298, 
and MR" = 3.6181), and significant differences among groups 
averaged over variables = 3.3789, ^= 3.0810, and 
^ = 3.8034). 

For reasons described previously, the effects of vari- 
ables within the profile analysis were tested by separate 
univariate ANCOVA's of each variable. The results of these 
analyses appear in tables 4.3, 4.4, and 4.5. It was ob- 
served that there was a significant linear trend for and 
no curvelinear trend for MC scores, but that for both MI 
and MR scores the non-linear trend was not significant. Put 
another way, the group 2 mean was significantly lower than the 
average of the group 1 and 3 means for both these variables. 
Although the observed value of the group 2 mean was lower 
than the group 1 mean for both scales, neither of these 
differences was statistically significant (p > .10). 

Results of Overall Analysis (Observation Times 2 and 3) . The 
analysis of overall results is organized in two parts. First a pro- 
file analysis of the mean competency (MC), mean interest (MI), and 
mean relevancy (MR) scores derived from the Self Assessment of Re- 
-^^^^^^^^^^ and Evaluation Skillii (SARES) instrument was conducted. 
Second, a multiple analysis of variance (MANOVA) of the scales de- 
rived from part B of the product rating sheet was conducted. Since 
a fc ;.:dl review of the research, a budget, 'and a logistical plan 
were explicitly excluded from some of the FEHR assignments, the RC 
and L6 scores were excluded from analysis. The scores analyzed 
were: IP (introduction and problem statement), CF (conceptual frame- 
work or theory), M (method), RC (results and conclusions) » and GE 
(general evaluation). 172 
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TABLE OF MEANS 



Variable 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Variable 
Means 


MC 
MI 
MR 


2.783 
3.684 
3.669 


2.793 
3.301 
3.148 


3,469 
3,903 
4.037 


3,015 
3,629 
3.618 



Group Means 3.378 3.081 3,803 



3.421 



GRAPHICAL DISPLAY OF PROF! LES 




2.75 3,00 3.2.5 3.50 3.75 4.00 

MEAN SCORE 



PROFILE. ANALYSIS 



Tests on Groups T-SQUARE F-STAT. DF SIGNIF. 

Parallelism of Profiles Max. Root= ,096 2,-.5,23.5 NS@.05 

" .000 



Equality of Variable Means 61.029 29.904 '2' '49' 
No Group Differencei 3,541 2 ,'50 



.033 
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TABLE 4,3, ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF MC WITH El AS COVARIATE 



Source 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 
Error 



DP 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



MEAN 

SQUARE F>STAT, 



SIGNIF. 



2 


2.976 


1.488 


3.973 


.025 


1 


.901 


.901 


2.405 


.127 


49 


18.354 


.374 






2 


2.476 


1.236 


3.210 


.048 


50 


19.255 


.385 





TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 

Covariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-Si..;. SIGNIF. 



-'020 .013 -1.551 .127 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (1) (2) (3) 

Mean 2.783 2.793 3.469 

Adj. Mean 2.767 2.792 3.540 

(Std. Error) .122 .130 .253 

Intercept 3.519 3.544 4.292 

Sample Size 25 . 22 6 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .772 2.723 .008 

Curveli near Trend .723 1.887 .065 
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TABLE 4.4. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF MI WITH El AS COVARIATE 



Source 


SUM OF 


MEAN 




SIQWIF. 


Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 


2 2.636 
1 .763 
49 22.545 


1.318 
.763 
.460 


2.864 
1.659 


.066 
.203 


Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 
Error 


2 2,852 
50 23.308 


1.426 
.466 


3.059 


.055 


TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 


Covariate 


COEFF. STD. 


ERROR 


T-STAT. 


SIQNIF. 


El 


.018 .014 




I 288 


.203 


TABLE OF MEANS 


Exposure Level 


(1) 


(2) 




(3) 


Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 


3.684 
3.699 

.136 
3,006 

25 


3.301 
3.302 

.144 
2.610 

22 




3.968 
3.903 

.281 
3.211 

6 


COMPARISON 
TESTED 


VALUE 
OBSERVED 


T-STAT. 




SIGNIF. 


Linear Trend 
Curvelinear Trend 


.204 

,996 


.649 
2.347 




.518 
.023 
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TABLE 4.5. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF MR WITH El AS COVARTATF 



Source dF 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 

Zero Slope 1 

Error 49 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 

Error 50 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



4.856 
.892 
37.445 

5.172 
38.338 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



2.428 
.892 
.764 

™2:586 
.766 



FrSTAT; SIGNIF. 



3.177 
1.167 



3.373 



.050 
.285 



.042 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate 
El 



COEFF. 
.020 



ST D. ERROR 
.018 



T~STAT. 
1.080 



SIGNIF. 
.285 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 
Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Sire 



(1) 

3.669 
3.685 
J75 
2.936 

as 



(2) 

3.148 
3.149 
.186 
2.400 

22 



(3) 

4.037 
3.966 
.362 
3.218 

6 



COMPARISON 
TESTED 

Linear Trend 
Curvelinear Trend 



VALUE 
OBSERVED 

.281 
1.354 



T-STAT. 

.694 
2.474 



SIGNIF. 

.490 
.016 



ERIC 
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The results of the two analyses are presented in the order 
mentioned. 

1. Profile Analysis , The results of the profile analysis of 
the MC, MI» and MR scores appears in table 4.6, The pro- 
files of the four groups formed by pooling students with 
similar laboratory experience were compared. Group 1 had 
no FEHR experience, group 2 had one first-term experience, 
group 3 had one intensive second-term experience, and 
group 4 had two or more intensive experiences in the two- 
term interval . 

It was observed that the group means for the MC scores 
increased in the order 12 3 4, and the MI scores in the 
order 2 13 4, and the MR scores in the order 2314. 
Since there was a significant departure from parallel pro- 
files, analyses of variance with planned tests for linear 
and curvelinear trends were conducted i^eparately for each 
variable. The results of these analyses appear in tables 
4.7, 4.8, and 4.9. It was observed that there was both 
significant linearity and curvelinearity for the MC scores 
(the latter being due to the 3-4 reversal). However, post- 
hoc comparisons failed to produce significant differences 
betvyeen the MC means for groups 3 and 4 (p = .5395), the 
MI means of groups 1 and2 (p = .1774), the MRmeans for 
groups 1 ar.d 2, or 1 and 3 (p = .1413 and .8270 respec- 
tively). For the MI and MR scores, there was not signif- 
icant linearity but there was significant curvelineeri ty. 

2. MANOVA of PRS Scales . The IP, CF, M, RC, and GE scales 
were analyzed by multivariate analysis of variance. The 
first step was to determine v;hether the new C656 students 
could legitimately be pooled with groups 3 and 4. To 
answer this question, a multivariate analysis of variance 
wds run to compare the scores of groups 2, 3, and 4 from 
the original C655 students (group 1 did not appear because 
the control groups completed no projects) with those of 
new subjects in groups 5 and 6. The results of the MANOVA 
appear in table 4.10. 
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TABLE 4.6. PROFILE ANALYSIS OF SARES SCORES FOR GROUPS POOLED 
OVER TIMES 2 AND 3 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Variable 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


Variable 
Means 


MC 
MI 
MR 


2.783 
3.684 
3.669 


2.962 
3.439 
3.325 


3.277 
3.826 
3.620 


3.157 
4.180 
4.066 


3.045 
3.782 
3.670 


Group Means 


3.378 


3.242 


3.574 


— 1 

3.801 


3.499 



GRAPHICAL DISPLAY OF PROFILES 




+ + + 

2.75 3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 

MEAN SCORE 



PROFILE .ANALYSIS 



Tests on Groups T-SQUARE F-STAT. DF SIGNIF. 

Parallelism of Profiles Max. Root= .139 2,0., 46 5 023 

Equality of Variable Means 127.48 63.074 2 95* 'ooo 

No Group Differences 3.321 3 95 'q23 
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TABLE 4.7. UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MC 







SUM OF 


MEAN 






Source 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF 


Between 


3 


3.787 


1.262 


3.006 


.034 


Within 


96 


4G.315 


.419 




Total 


99 


44.103 








Equality of Variances 


: DF 


= 3,14778. 


F = .175 


Signif. = 


.912 



EXPOSURE LEVEL 


N 


MEAN 


VARIAfiCE 


STD. DEV. 


1 


25 


2.783 


.417 


.646 


2 


27 


2.962 


.420 


.648„ 


3 


31 


3.277 


.465 


.682 


4 


17 


3.157 


.335 


.579 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED QBSE[:VtD T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trand 1.047 2.313 .022 

Curvelinear Trend 1.437 2.265 .025 
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TABLE 4.8. UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MI 





SUM OF 


MEAN 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


3 


6.044 


2.014 


96 


40.456 


.421 


99 


46.501 





Source DF SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Total 

Equality of Variances: DF = 3,14778. F - 1.565 Signif. = .195 



EXPOSURE L EVEL 

1 
2 
3 
4 



N 


MEAN 


VARIANCE 


STD. DEV. 


25 


3.684 


.505 


.711 


27 


3.439 


.509 


.713 


31 


3.826 


.399 


.532 


17 


4.180 


.193 


.439 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .393 .867 387 

Curveli near Trend 1.876 2.951 io04 
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TABLE 4.9. UNIVAIRIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MR 







SUM OF 


MEAN 






Source 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-SAT. 


SIGNIF 


Between 


3 


5.773 


1.924 


2.766 


.046 


Within 


96 


66.795 


.695 






Total 


99 


72.568 








Equality of Variances 


: DF 


= 3.14778. 


F = .994 


Signif. 


= .394 



EXPOSURE LEVEL 


N 


MEAN 


VARIANCE 


STD. DEV. 


1 


25 


3.669 


.876 


.936 


2 


27 


3.325 


.803 


.896 


3 


31 


3.620 


.606 


.778 


4 


17 


4.066 


.416 


.645 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .004 .007 .994 

Curve! ines^~ Trend 1.485 1.818 .072 
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TABLE 4.10. RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE COMPARISONS OF PRODUCT RATINGS 
FOR ORIGINAL C655-C656 AND NEW C656 SUBJECT GROUPINGS 



MULTIVARIATE ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: OVERALL TEST 

Equality of Group Means: OF = 20,269.60 F = 3.599 SIGNIF. = .000 
Alt. Test of Equality of Group Means: Max. Root = .586 SIGNIF. = .000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Original C655-C656 Subjects New 0656 Subjects 



Group 
FEHR Exp. 


(2) 
Che: C655 


(3) 
One: C656 


(4) 
Two: C656 


(5) 
One: C656 


(6) 
Two: C656 


IP 

CF 

M 

RC 

GE 


9.909 
8.590 
24.364 
23.636 
8.454 


11 .032 
9.354 
28.323 
25.258 
12.387 


13.118 
10.176 
28.529 
30.294 
14.529 


10.364 
8.181 
26.818 
28.909 
10.364 


13.444 
12.778 
27.889 
27.556 
13.556 


Sample Size 


22 


31 


17 


11 


9 



PAIHWISE ANALYSIS WITH UNIT WEIGHT ON ALL VARIABLES 







OBSERVED 
VALUE 


CRITICAL 


VALUES 


COMPARISONS 




SIG. = .05 


SIG. = .01 


Group 2 vs. 
Group 2 vs . 
Group 2 vs. 
Group 2 vs. 


Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
Group 6 


-12.400 
-21 .693 
- 9.681 
-20.268 


20.098 
23.281 
26.623 
28.527 


22.634 
26.219 
29.983 
32.127 


Group 3 vs. 
Group 3 vs. 
Group 3 vs. 


Group 4 
Group 5 
Group 6 


- 9.292 
2.718 

- 7.867 


21.758 
25.302 
27.299 


24.504 
28.495 
30.743 


Group 4 vs. 
Group 4 vs. 


Group 5 
Group 6 


12.011 
1 .424 


27.898 
29 '.720 


31 .418 
33.470 


Group 5 vs. 


Group 6 


10.586 


32.405 


36.494 
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TABLE 4.11. RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

OF PRODUCT RATINGS FOR POOLED GROUPS 

Equality of Group Means; DF = 10,166.00 F = 5.725 SIGNIF, = .000 
Alt. Test of Equality of Group Means: Max. Root = .528 SIGNIF. = .000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 

IP 

CF 
M 
RC 
GE 

Sample Size 



(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


9.909 


10.857 


13.231 


8.590 


9 .047. 


11 .077 


24.364 


27.929 


28.308 


23.636 


26.952 


29.346 


8.454 


11 .357 


14.192 


22 


42 


26 - 



Analysis Of Trends For The Final Report Combination: Unit Weight On 
Each Variable 

COMPARISON OBSERVED CRITICAL VA LUES 

TESTED VALUE SIG. = .05 SIG. = .01 

Linear Trend 21.199 17.589 20.275 

Curvelinear Trend - 2.177 25.699 29.624 
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Analysis Of Trends For The Proposal Combination: Unit Weight On All 
Variables But RC, Which Was Given Zero Weight 

COMPARISON OBSERVED CRITICAL VALUES 

TESTED VAL U£ SIG. = .05 SIG. = .01 

Linear Trend 15.490 12.107' 13.956 

Curvalinear Trend - 1.255 17.691 20.392 

Linear Trend Comparison By Variable 

IP 3.m 2.559 2.950 

CF 2.486 5.101 5.880 

M 3.944 5.018 5.785 

RC 5.709 7.948 9.T62 

GE 5.737 3.570 4.115 

Curvelinear Trend Comparison By Variable 

IP 1.425 3.739 4.310 

CF 1,572 7.464 , 8.592 

M - 3. 185 7.333 8.453 

RC - .922 n.614 13.387 

GE - 1 .067 5.217 6.013 



It was observed that the prospective pooling pairs 
(groups 3 and 5 and groups 4 and 6) were quite simiU • 
With unit weights on each of the five variables the ob- 
served value of for each of these comparisons was less 
than one-tenth the critical value for significance at the 
.05 level. It was concluded that the new students in 
groups 5 and 6 could legitimately be pooled with groups 3 
and 4 respcc*^ ^ve^y. 

The mu -^ate analysis of VaHance of the product 
ratings for th^-: pooled subject groupings appears in table 4,'l 
It was observed thst for all variables there was a uniform 
increase in the mean with an increase in FEHR experience. 
Subsequent tests for. linear and curvelinear trends were 
performed for a final report combination using unit weights 
on all variables ana a proposal combination which used unit 
weights for all propu:.al variables (i%e%, IP, CFj M, and 6E) 
and zero weights for all other variables. In addition, 
tests for trend were run on each marginal; that is, for 
each variable separately • It was observed that the linear 
tests reached significance for the IP and variables, 
and yielded substantial positive values fcr all other- vari- 
ables. The T^ values for curvelinear test« were geriGrany 
smaller, and all were non-significant% It was concluded 
that there was a uniform linear increase in all five pro- 
ject rating scores with increased exposure to FEHR-PRACTICUM* 

Summar y of Experimental Evaluation Results - 

The data from the experimental evaluation uniformly supported 
the hypothesized munotonic increase with increased FEHR experience 
for achievement (FE scores), and project ratings (IP, CF, M,RC, and 
G£ scores. The results for perceived achievement agreed with this 
pattern except for a small but insignificant decrease from exposure 
leye' 3 to level 4. 

A curvelinear relationship was found for both intG^t;St in re- 
search (MI scores), and the i)erceived relevance importance of 
research (MR scores) • For these scores (MI and MR), a short or 
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restricted exposure tended to produce somewhat less interest than 
the control condition. But with increased exposure the scores 
equalled, then exceeded those of the controls. Although the patterns 
were similar, this tendency was- considerably stronger for interest 
(MI) than for relevancy (MR) scores. 

STUDY TWO: FIELD TRIALS 
The data from the experimental evaluation (study one) pre- 
sented previously was merged with data from the field trials at the 
University of Michigan-Flint College, Indiana University, Michigan 
State University, Ohio ?:iate University, and Western Michigan Uni- 
versity to form the data base for study two. 

Purpose , The specific purpose of stuc^y two was to determine 
whether the monotonic increases in achievement and interest which 
were fourrd in the relatively controlled conditions of the experi- 
mental evaluation could be generalized to sites other than the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and for purposes other than the "stat-lab" role 
Investigated in study one. In particular, we wished to answer these 
critical questions: 

(1) Is there a systematic relationship between the degree of 
exposure to FEHR and the following: (a) project quality, 
(b) perceived achievement, and (c) attitude towards research? 

{?,) Are all problems equally effective? 

(3) How do the three class tyoes (general research methods, 
research methods for specialized content, and in-service 
workshops) compare in terms of project quality, perceived 
achievement, and research attitude? 

(4) Is FEHR more effective for teaching general research methods 
when it is integrated into course content than when it is 

- used as an independent laboratory experience. 

Method 

Subjects , The subjects for the field evaluation consisted of 
students from all twenty ciaL^es described in the general description 
at the beginning of chapter IV. For purpose of this overall eval- 
uation there was no random sampling: all classes were sampled as 
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intact groups. It was assumed that these classes were re;Hsonably 
representative of both full-time and part-time (in service) students 
in graduate education. 

Treatments. The treatments to be compared consisted of the 
four classroom classification dimensions listed under treatments in 
figure 4.9. The full title for each dimension is listed below in 
order of tabular appearance, with the keyword from the table heading 
underlined: (1) degree of exposure to FEHR, (2) problem content, 
-(3) type of class, and (4) degree of integration between class con- 
tent and the FEHR project assigned. Detailed descriptions of each 
class and the rationale behind each classification system were given 
in the subjects section at the beginning of chapter IV. A brief 
summary of each treatment classification is provided in context with 
the design. 

Design , The four-treatment dimensions were the only factors 
to be studied in the field evaluation of FEHR. The rtv:tors and the 
number of levels in each were: exposure, with five levels; problem, 
with eight levels; type, with three levels; and integration, with 
two levels. Obviously, the 240 cells needed; for a complete fac- 
torial design were beyond the scope of the study. Because of the 
breadth of choice required by off-campus users as a condition of 
participation, even a balanced incomplete-blocks design became im- 
possible. The alternative strategy was to treat each dimension as 
a separate intact-groups experiment, and attempt to control statis- 
tically for variations attributable to the other factors was also 
rejected. Because of many empty datum cells, it was impossible to 
use analysis of covariance for this .purpose. 

As a result of these restrictions, the following compromise 
strategy was developed. Wherever there was sufficient redundancy 
to permit it, the evaluation of a factor would be conducted at a 
single level of the other factors c The means from these single 
level evaluations could then be used as covariates in the analysis 
of factors for which single level evaluation was not possible. Since 
this strategy, in effect, creates four different designs e? h neces- 
sitating a different analytic plan, the remainder of this section is 
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organized by factors. For each factor we wm present: (1) a brief 
description of the various levels of the factor, (2) a sumary of 
the data to be analyzed, (3) specific hypotheses, (4) an analytic 
plan, (5) the results of the analysis, and (6) a brief suiT?mary state- 
ment. 

Factor One: Exposure Level 

Description , The degree of exposure in figure 4.9 combines the 
complexity/difficulty (pattern of FEHR tasks assigned) with the num- 
ber of exposures, and the total duration of exposures to form pooled 
groups similar to those used in the experimental evaluation. However, 
in this study there were two control groups: subjects who had no 
training in research design and statistics, and subjects who had 
taken a statistics course other than those involved in FEHR. The 
five exposure levels, in ascending order of experience with FEHR 
were: 

(1) Subjects in this level had no experience with FEHR or a 
research design/statistics course. 

{c, Subjects in this level had no experience with FEHR, but 
at least one experience in a research design/statistics 
course which was not associated with FEHR or members of 
the FEHR-PRACTICUM project. 

(3) Subjects in this level had experienced a one-semester FEHR 
project usually somewhat restricted. It frequently re- 
quired a proposal, but usually without a budget or funds 
negotiations. A final report was required. It usually 
consisted of a problem statement, a simplistic conceptual 
framework, a fairly complete method section, a summary of 
results and conclusions, and a recommended decision with 
supporting rationale. Subjects from the restricted level 
of the experimental evaluation stucly were classified in 
this level for purposes of the field 'i:cudy. Most subjects 
in this level had no prior statistical training. 

(4) Subjects in this level had experienced a one-semester in- 
tensive FEHR project requiring both a formal proposal and 
a final report. Both documents were comprehensive in 



coverage, but there was a limited review of the literature 
section usi'ally only the studies provided in the in- 
formation bank were assigned. It is noteworthy^ however^ 
that 1. me students in these classes went wgH beyond the 
requirements, and one or two completed very comprehensive 
reviews • Both the extensive and intensive treatment levels 
from the experimental evaluation study were included in 
this level of the field evaluation. About half of the sub- 
jects in this level had one semester of prior 5 mistical 
training. 

(5) Subjects in this level had experienced either two or more 
FEHR projects, usually (but not always) over a two-semester 
period, or else one fully integrated FEHR project at the 
first-semester level (i^e., to statistical novices). The 
only fully integrated projects in the study occurred in 
the C655 class conducted during the fall semester 1973 at 
the University of Michigan, For subjects completing two 
projects, at least one must hav been conducted at the in- 
tensive level. Subjects from the extensive/intensive level 
of the experimental evaluation were included in this level 
of the field study. About half the subjects at this level 
had one semester of prior statistical training, and half 
had no prior training. 

Data Matrix , The data sets to be analyzed across exposure groups 
are summarized in figure 4.10c A key to the meaning of each symbol 
appears in the bottom cell of the figure. 

« 

Missing data sets occurred wherever the measures were undefined 
for the group concerned. Obviously, proposals were not available 
for control subjects with no research experience (group 1). However, 
proposals were available for the small subset of the experienced 
controls (group 2) who had written a dissertation proposal. On the 
other hand, final reports were not available in either control group. 
Similarly, the GA ratings for groups 1 and 2 are missing because the 
goals being rated were irrelevant for the control classes. 
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Hypotheses . The hypotheses to be tested are listed in order 
of the variable listing from left to right in figure 4.10. 

(1) Pg^Pa-^PA^Ps 

(2) F3<F4<r5 

(3) GA3 < GA^ < GAg 

(4) < I2 < I3 < I4 < I5 

(5) < < D3 < < Dg 

A brief suiranary statement which attempts to integrate and/or 
reconcile the multivariate and univariate results is provided for 
each variable set. 

Results for Project Report Variables . The results of the multi- 
variate analysis of variance of the proposal variables appear in 
table 4.12. It was observed that the linear trend was significant 
for the entire variable set and for each of the individual variables 
except IP, and even there the observed contrast value was very near 
to the critical value at the .05 level of significance. 

The results of the univar:ate analyses of covariance for each 
variable individually appear in tables 4.13 to 4.16. It was observed 
that a linear trend was maintained for each variable except the M 
ratings, in which the adjusted mean level 4 mean was slightly higher 
than that of level 5. 

The analysis of covariance for the PC ratings appears in table 4.17 
A significant linear trend was observed, and a non-significant curve- 
linear trend. The analysis of covarianca for the FC scores appears 
in table 4.18. Again, a highly significant linear trend (p = .004) 
and a non-significant curvelin^ar trend were observed. The pattern 
of mean scores for the composite final report ratings was entirely 
consistent with the pattern for proposal ratings. 

It was concluded that the overall pattern of results supported 
the hypothesis there was a monotonic increase in proposal ratings 
with increased exposure to FEHR. The results also indicate tnr.t 
subjects given two or more exposures to FEHR obtained proposal ratings 
which were at least as high as the ratings of the dissertation pro- 
posals in control group 2. 191 
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TABLE '4.12. RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
OF PROPOSAL RATINGS STRATIFIED BY EXPOSURE LEVEL 



Equality of Group Means: OF ^ 12,547.96 F = 5.510 SI6NIF. = .000 
Alt. Test of Equality of Group Means: Max, Root = .251 SIGNIF. = .000 



TABLE CF MEANS 



Exposure Level 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


IP 


14.667 


11 .6G0 


11 .119 


13.226 


CF 


11.778 


8.745 


8.976 


14.962 


M 


14.778 


24.191 


26.000 


30.755 


GE 


10.667 


10.618 


10.810 


13.962 


Sample Size 


9 


110 


42 


53 



OBSERVED CRITICAL VALUES 

VALUE SIG. = .05 SIG. = .01 



Comparisons For The Entire Set With Unit Weights On Each Variable 

Control vs. Experimental 

(Level 2 vs. 3, 4, & 5) 29.298 60.906 69.265 
Linear Trend 

(Levels 3, 4, & 5) 17.751 9.930 11.293 
Curvelinear Trend 

(Levels 3, 4, & 5) 14.251 20.845 23.706 

Control vs. Experimental Comparison By Variab le 

IP - 8.054 12.638 14.373 

CF - 2.649 22.603 25.711 

M 36.612 25.568 29.077 

GE 3.390 16.779 19.082 

Linear Trend Comparison By Variable (Group 2 Omitted) 

IP 1.626 2.060 2.343 

CF 6.216 3.686 4.192 

M 6.563 4.168 4.740 

GE 3.344 2.735 3.111 

Curvelinear Trend By Variable (Group 2 Omtted) 

IP 2.588 4.325 4,919 

OF 5.755 7.737 8-799 

M 2.945 8.750 9.951 

C 2.961 5.742 6.530 
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TABLE 4.13., ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF IP RATINGS STRATIFIED BY 
EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF 

Source DF SQUARES 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 105.96 

Zero Slope 2 44.241 

Error 200 1937.3 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 174.59 

Error 200 1981.6 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

52.982 
22.120 
9.686 

87.294 
9.809 



F-STAT, 

5.469 
2.283 



8.898 



SIGNIF. 

.004 
.104 



.000 



Covariate 

Class Type 
Integration Level 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



COEFF. 

.089 
.344 



STD. ERROR T-STAT, 



.044 
.506 



1.991 
.679 



SIGNIF, 

.047 
.497 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 
Mean 

Adj . Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 



(3) 

11.614 
11.680 

.311 
5.923 

101 



(4) 

11.119 
11.196 
.514 
5.438 
42 



(5) 

13.435 
13.276 
.429 
7.518 
62 



COMPARISON 
TESTED 

Linear Trend 
Curvelinear Trend 



VALUE 
OBSERVED 

1.595 
2.564 



T-STAT. 



958 
143 



SIGNIF. 

.003 
.033 
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TABLE 4.14. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF CF RATINGS STRATIFIED BY 
EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMIHED) 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source DF SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SIGNIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 320.57 160.29 7.162 .001 

Zero Slope 2 1765.1 882.54 39.435 .000 

Error 200 4475.9 22.380 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 1335.1 667.54 21.606 .000 

Error 202 6241.0 30.896 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate COEFF. 

Class Type .205 
Integration Level 6.313 



STD. ERROR 

.068 
.769 



T-STAT. 

3.010 
8.202 



SIGNIF. 

.002 
.000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 8.930 8.976 14.500 

Adj. Mean 9.375 11.128 12.317 

(Std. Error) .473 .781 .652 

Intercept -11.744 -9.991 -8.802 

Sample Size 101 42 62 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend 2.941 3.588 .000 

Curvelinear Trend - .563 - .310 .756 
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TABLE 4.15. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF M RATINGS STRATIFIED BY 
EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



Source DF_ 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 

Zero Slope 2 

Error 200 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariatej) 2 

Error 202 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



478.57 
2455.0 
7563.6 

787.41 
10019. 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



239.29 
1227.5 
37.818 

393.71 
49.597 



F-STAT. 



6.327 
32.459 



7.938 



SIGNIF, 



.002 
.000 



.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate COEF F. 

Class Type .230 
Integration Level 7.497 



STD. ERROR 

.088 
1 .000 



T-STAT. 

2.601 
7.492 



SIGNIF, 

.010 
.000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 
Mean 

Adj . Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 



(3) 

23.921 
24.442 
.615 
.136 
101 



(4) 

26.000 
28.563 
1.016 
4.256 
42 



(5) 

28.435 
25.850 

.847 
1.544 

62 



COMPARISON 
TESTED 

Linear Trend 
Curvelinear Trend 



VALUE 
OBSERVED 

1 .408 
-6.832 



T-STAT. 

1.321 
-2.890 



SIGNIF. 

.187 
.004 
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TABLE 4.16. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 6E RATINGS STRATIFIED BY 
EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source DF SQUARES SQUARE 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 102.43 51.216 

Zero Slope 2 846.21 423.11 

Error 200 2619.7 13.098 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 387.68 193.84 

Error 202 3465.9 17.158 



F-STAT. 



3.910 
32.302 



11 .297 



SIGNIF. 



.021 
.000 



.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate COEFF. 

Class Type .325 
Integration Level 2.813 



STD. ERROR T-STAT . 



SIGNIF, 



.052 
.588 



6.227 .000 
4.778 .000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 10.386 10.810 13.484 

Adj. Mean 10.710 11.647 12.389 

(Std. Error) .362 .597 .498 

Intercept -12.459 -11.521 -10.779 

Sample Size 101 42 62 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. . SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend 1.679 2.678 .008 

Curvelinear Trend - .195 - .140 .888 
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TABLE 4.17. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE PC RATINGS 
STRATIFIED BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 







SUM OF 


MEAN 






Source 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF 


Equality of 












Adj. Cell Means 


2 


2527.5 


1263.7 


7.440 


.000 


Zero Slope 


2 


14975. 


7487.5 


44.082 


.000 


Error 


200 


33971. 


169.85 






Equality of Means 












(w/o Covariates) 


2 


9093.5 


4546.7 


18.764 


.000 


Error 


202 


48946. 


242.31 







TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate 



COEFF. 



STD. ERROR T-STAT, 



SIGNIF, 



Class Type .851 
Integration Level 16.968 



.188 
2.120 



4.525 
8.001 



.000 
.000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 54.851 56.905 69.855 

Adj. Mean 56.207 62.534 63.833 

(Std. Error) 1.305 2.153 1.796 

Intercept -18.144 -11.818 -10.519 

Sample Size 101 42 62 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend 7.625 3.376 .000 

Curve! inear' Trend -5.027 . -1.003 .316 
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TABLE 4.18. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE FC RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMIHED) 



Source 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 
Error 



DF 



2 
2 

125 
2 

128 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



7914,7 
9312,5 
42256. 

7497.8 
51569. 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



3957.4 
4656.3 
335.37 

3743.9 
402.88 



F-STAT. 



11 .800 
13.884 



9.305 



SIGNIF. 



^000 
.000 



.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate 



COEFF. 



STD. ERROR 



T-STAT. 



SIGNIF, 



Class Type .682 
Integration Level 15.730 



.326 
4^907 



2.088 
3.205 



.038 
.001 



Exposure Level 

Mean 73.747 84.220 98.545 

Adj. Mean 72.933 86.725 95.052 

(Std. Error) 2.071 2.900 5.734 

Intercept .867 14-660 22.987 

Sample Size 79 41 11 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF . 

Linear Trend 22.119 3.617 .000 

Curvelinear Trend - 5.465 -. .641 .522 
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Results for Goal Attainment , The results of the multivariate 
analysis of variance of the goal attainment ratings are summarized 
in table 4J9. It was observed that there was no consistent linear 
or curvelinear trends across goals. In the overall tests for the 
entire variable set (with unit weights on each rating) both the linear 
and the curvelinear contrasts yielded observed values well below the 
critical value for significance at the .05 level. In addition, 
neither of the marginal contrasts reached significance for any of 
the goal attainment ratings. 

Because there was neither a persistent pattern nor a significant 
trend for any single variable, analyses of covariance of the attain- 
ment ratings for the individual goals were not conducted; instead, 
we went directly to an analysis of the mean attainment rating averaged 
over the nine goals. 

The analysis of covariance of the mean ratings appears in table 4.20. 
It was observed that the mean ratings for level four subjects was 
lower than that for either level three or five. Nevertheless, the 
observed contrast value for linear trend was considerable (p = .0555). 
The curvelinear trend was, of course, highly significant. Post hoc 
comparisons of level three with the other two levels yielded insig- 
nificant t ratios (p > .20). It was concluded that the results of 
the GA analyses were inconclusive with respect to the hypothesized 
monotonic increase in goal attainment with increased exposure to 
FEHR: they neither support nor deny the hypothesis. 

Results for Interest Variables . The results of the multivariate 
analysis of variance of the interest ratings are summarized in table 4.21. 
It was observed that there was a uniform increase in the observed 
means of exposure levels two through five for interest ratings on 
classical research methods (ICR), program evaluation (IPE), and 
proposal writing (IPW). For the last variable — the research prac- 
ticum (IRP) there was an increase for levels three through five, 
but level two was somewhat higher than level three. For classical 
research and program evaluation, the mean for the control group with 
no research experience (level 1) was higher than the mean for the 
control 'group with some statistical training (level 2) and about the 
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TABLE 4 19. RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 

THE GOAL ATTAINMENT RATINGS STRATIFIED BY EXPOSURE 
LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS EXCLUDED) 



Equality of Group Means: DF = 18,106.00 F = 2.589 Sig. = .0013 
Alt. Test of Equality of Group Means: Max. Root = .6508 Sig. = .0041 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Goal 1 


4.075 


3.513 


4.100 


Goal 2 


3.530 


3.222 


3.944 


Goal 3 


3.651 


3.444 


4.177 


Goal 4 


3.560 


3.305 


4.177 


Goal 5 


3.818 


3.083 


4.100 


Goal 6 


3.530 


3.805 


4.033 


Goal 7 


3.424 


3.416 


3.955 


Goal 8 


3.765 


3.277 


4.077 


Goal 9 


3.878 


3.666 


4.216 


Sample Size 


22 


12 


30 



OBSERVED '''''"'^^ V^L^^^ 



VALUE SIG. = .05 SIG. = .01 

Comparisons For The Entire Set With Unit Weights On Each Variable 

Linear Trend 3.548 5.757 6.541 

Curvelinear Trend 8.546 13.167 14.960 

Linear Trend Compa rison By Variable 

l.no 1.261 

1 .081 1 .229 

1.016 1.154 

1.122 1.275 

.966 1.098 

.972 1.105 

.970 1.103 

.895 1.017 

.915 1.040 



Goal 


1 


.024 


Goal 


2 


.414 


Goal 


3 


.526 


Goal 


4 


.617 


Goal 


5 


.281 


Goal 


6 


.503 


Goal 


7 


.531 


Goal 


8 


.312 


Goal 


9 


.337 



Curvelinear Trend Compan'son By Variable 



Goal 


1 


1 .148 


Goal 


2 


1.030 


Goal 


3 


.940 


Goal 


4 


1 .127 


Goal 


5 


1.751 


Goal 


6 


.047 


Goal 


7 


.546 


Goal 


8 


1.287 


Goal 


9 


.762 



2.538 2.884 

2.474 2.811 

2.324 2.G40 

2.568 2.917 

2.210 2.511 

2.224 2.527 

2.220 2.522 

2.048 2.327 

2.094 2.379 
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TABLE 4.20, ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE ATTAINKcN] RATING 

AVERAGED OVER GOALS Af^D STRATIFIED BY EXPOSURE 
LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF 



MEAN 



Source 


DP SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 


2 -778 

2 .720 
113 8.755 


.389 

.360 
.077 


5.025 
4.651 


.008 
.011 


Equality of Mean'- 

(w/o CovaHates) 
Error 


2 2.082 
115 9.476 


1.041 
.082 


12.635 


.000 


TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 


Covariate 


COEFF. 


STD. ERROR 


T-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


Class Type 
Integration Level 


.847 
- .010 


.426 
.122 


1 .985 
- .082 


.049 
.934 


TABLE OF MEANS 


Exposure Level 


(3) 


(4) 




(5) 


Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 


3.537 
3.547 
.045 
.513 
72 


3.389 
3.368 
.083 
.334 
12 




3.793 
3.779 
.087 
.745 
34 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .231 1.935 .055 

Curvelinear Trend .590 3.100 .002 
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TABLE 4 21 RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

* OF THE INTEREST RATINGS STRATIFIED BY EXPOSURE LEVEL 



Equality of Group Means: DF = 16.645.25 F = 5.229 Sig. = .000 
Alt. Test of Equality of Group Means: Max. Root = .189 Sig. = .000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


ICR 


4.193 


3.978 


4.193 


4.541 


4.687 


IPE 


4.139 


4.155 


4.279 


4.623 


4.917 


IPW 


4.634 


3.855 


4.184 


4.299 


4.526 


IRP 


4.839 


4.408 


3.987 


4.628 


5.011 


Sample Size 


22 


26 


94 


33 


44 



CRITICAL VALUES 

OBSERVED 

VALUE SIG. = .05 SIG. = .01 



Comparisons For The Entire Set With Unit Weights On Each Variable 

Control vs. Experimental 5.142 14.034 15.745 

Linear Trend 9.678 10.741 12.051 

Curvslinear Trend .804 4.462 5.007 

Control vs. Experimental Comparison By Variable 

ICR 2.329 3.903 4.378 

IPE 2.753 3.765 4.224 

IPW .549 3.687 4.137 

IRP - .490 4.767 5.349 

Linear Trend Comparison By Variable 

ICR 2.474 2.987 3.351 

IPE 2.629 2.881 3.233 

IPW 2.126 2.822 3.166 

IRP 2.448 3.649 4.094 

Curvelinear Trend Comparison By Variable 

ICR - .068 1.241 1.392 

IPE .171 1.197 1.343 

IPW - .101 1.172 1.315 

IRP .803 1.516 1.701 
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same as the minimum FEHR group {level 3). On the other hand, the 
mean ratings for proposal writing and research practicum for the no 
experience group were higher than the mean ratings for the group 
with maximum FEHR experience (level 5), Despite the relatively uni- 
form pattern, none of the three planned contrasts (control vs. ex- 
perimental, linearity within the experienced groups 2 to 5, or curve- 
linearity within. the experienced groups) was significant for the 
entire set of variables with unit weight on each rating, or for the 
marginal (variable-by-variable) comparisons. Nevertheless, con- 
sistently high positive values were observed for the underlying monotonic 
trend. Consequently, univariate analyses were computed for each 
interest rating. 

An analysis of covariance was computed for each interest rating 
stratified by exposure (levels 3 to 5 only) and covaried on class 
type and level of integration with course content. The results of 
these analyses appear in tables 4,22 through 4.25. It was observed 
that the linear comparison among adjusted means was highly signifi- 
cant for all three variables, and the curvelinear comparison was not 
significant. In addition, the analysis of covariance of the means 
of the four interest ratings (table 4.26) produced a highly signifi- 
cant linear trend (p = .004) but a nonsignificant curvelinear trend. 

It was concluded that within the experimental groups (levels 3 to 5) 
the overall trend of the results provided clear support for the hy- 
pothesized monotonic increase in interest with increased exposure to 
FEHR. The meaning of the relationship between the control and ex- 
perimental groupings is unclear on the basis of ^^he interest ratings 
by themselves. 

Results for Difficulty Variables ^ The results of the multi- 
variate analysis of variance of the difficulty ratings appear in 
table 4.27. It was observed that the pattern of difficulty means 
was similar to the pattern for interest, but the linearity within 
the experimental FEHR groups (levels 3 to 5) was not quite sc con- 
sistent. As compared to interest ratings, the observed contrast 
values for the control /experimental comparison were slightly closer 
to significance, and the linear comparisons slightly further from 
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TABLE 4.22. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE ICR RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



Source 


SUM OF 
DP SQUARES 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 


2 6.979 
2 18.296 
166 123.47 


3.489 
9.147 
.743 


4.691 
12.298 


.010 
.000 


Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 
Error 


2 8.276 
158 141.77 


4.138 
.843 


4.904 


.008 


TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 


Covariate 


COEFF. 


STD. ERROR 


T-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


Class Type 
Integration Level 


1.150 
.258 


.458 
.317 


2.508 
.813 


.013 
.417 


TABLE OF MEANS 


Exposure Level 


(3) 


(4) 




(5) 


Mean 

Adj . Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 


4.193 
4.172 
.114 
-1 .213 
94 


4.541 
4.693 
.166 
- .692 
33 




4.687 
4.618 

.241 
• .767 

44 


COMPARISON 
TESTED • 


VALUE 
OBSERVED 


T-STAT. 




SIGNIF. 


Linear Trend 
Curvelinear Trend 


.445 
- .595 


1.403 
-1.368 




.162 
.173 
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TABLE 4.23. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE IPE RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF 

Source DF SQUARES 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 10.855 

Zero Slope 2 13.258 

Error 166 114.30 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 12.742 

Error 168 127,55 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

5.427 
6.628 
.688 

6.370 
.759 



F-STAT. 

7.882 
9.627 



8.390 



SIGNIF. 

.000 
.000 



.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covari ate COEFF. 

Class Type 1.464 
Integration Level - .216 



STD. ERROR T-STAT. 



.441 
.305 



3.317 
■ .708 



SIGNIF. 

.001 
.479 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 
Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 



(3) . 

4.279 
4.164 

.110 
-1 .969 

94 



(4) 

4.623 
4.657 
.160 
-1.475 

33 



(5) 

4.917 
5.137 
.232 
- .996 
44 



COMPARISON 
TESTED 

Linear Trend 
Curvelinear Trend 



VALUE 
OBSERVED 

.972 
- .136 



T-STAT. 

3.185 
- .032 



SIGNIF. 

.001 
.974 
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TAB-LE 4.24. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE IPW RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



Source 


DF 


Equality of 




Adj. Cell Means 


2 


Zero Slope 


2 


Error 


16t 


Equality of Means 




(w/o Covariates) 


2 


Error 


168 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



3.499 
103.23 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

2.054 
5.152 
.559 

1.749 
.614 



F-STAT. 

3.669 
9.205 

2.847 



SIGNIF. 

.027 
.000 



.060 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 

Covariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-STAT.. SIGNIF. 

Class Type 1.328 .398 3.337 .001 

Integration Level - .230 .275 - .836 .404 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 4.184 4.299 4.526 

Adj. Mean 4.075 4.320 4.744 

(Std. Error) .099 .144 .209 

Intercept -1.443 -1.198 - .773 

Sample Size 94 33 44 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .669 2.432 .016 

Curvelinear Trend .178 .473 .636 
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TABLE 4.25 ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE IRP RATINGS STRATIFIED 
* BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source DF SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT . SIGNIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 23.260 11.630 9.991 .000 

Zero Slope 2 25.P^-3 -^9.^21 11.101 .000 

Error 166 '[SZ.ZZ .64 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 34.068 17.034 13.064 .000 

Error 168 219.06 1.303 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 

Covariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-STAT . SIGNIF. 

Class Type 1.645 .573 2.866 .004 

Integration Level .076 .397 .192 .847 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 3.987 4.628 5.011 

Adj. Mean 3.909 4.760 5.077 

(Std. Error) .143 .208 .302 

Intercept -3.404 -2.553 -2.237 

Sample Size 94 33 44 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend 1.167 2.939 .003 

Curvelinear Trend - .534 - .981 .327 
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TABLE 4.26. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE MEAN OF ALL INTEREST 
RATINGS 



SUM OF MEAN 



Source 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF 


Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 


2 
2 

■'G9 


10.004 
16.289 
102.56 


5.002 
8.144 
.606 


8.242 
13.422 


.000 
.000 


Equality of Merii-^- 

(w/o Covariu ^s) 
Error 




12.953 
118.85 


6.476 
.695 


9.318 


.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Class Type 1.401 .414 3.382 .000 

Integration Level - .026 .286 - .092 .926 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 4.152 4.523 4.785 

Adj. Mean 4.075 4,607 4.892 

(Std. Error) .101 .149 .219 

Intercept -2.029 -1.497 -1.212 

Sample Size 97 33 44 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED ■ T-STAT . SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .817 2.853 .004 

Curvelinear Trend - .246 - .628 .530 
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TABLE 4.27. RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
THE DIFFICULTY RATINGS STRATIFIED BY EXPOSURE LEVEL 



Equality of Group Means: DF = 16,639.14 F = 2.125 Sig. = .006 
Alt. Test of Equality of Group Means: Max. Root = .091 Sig. = .036 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


DC^ 


3.176 


3.346 


.1.760 


3.640 


3.644 


DPE 


3.375 


3.487 


3.840 


3.661 


3.996 


DPW 


3.943 


3.896 


3.946 


3.979 


4.078 


DRP 


4.204 


3.711 


4.184 


3.750 


4.011 


Sample Size 


22 


26 


92 


33 


44 



CRITICAL VALUES 

OBSERVED 

VALUE SIG. = .05 SIG. = .01 



Comparisons For The Entire Set With Unit Meinjhts On Each Variable 

Control vs. Experimental 5.564 12..056 13.593 

Linear Trend 3.168 9.224 10.401 

Curve! f near Trend - .591 3.836 4.325 

ConTTcT vs. Experimental Comparison By Variant e 

OCR 2.520 2..400 3.934 

DPE 2.406 3.994 4.503 

DPW .492 3.559 4.012 

DRP ^ .144 4.332 4.884 

Linear Trend Comparison By Variable 

DCR .775 2.602 2.934 

DPE 1.347 3.056 3.446 

DPW .581 2.723 3.070 

DRP .464 3.315 3.737 



Curvelinear Trend Comparison By Variable 

DCS - .409 1.082 1 .220 

DPr - .018 1.271 1.433 

m .048 1.132 1.276 

DR? - .211 1.378 1.554 
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significance. But again none of the contrasts within the multivariate 
model reached significance. 

The results of the analyses of covariance of the difficulty scores 
stratified by exposure level within the FEHR experimental groups are 
summarized in tables 4.28 through 4.31. For both difficulty ratings 
for classical research methods (DCR) and program evaluation (DPE), 
the covariates have considerably altered the picture. The adjusted 
means now decrease as experience increases, but the change is not 
significant in either case. The adjusted difficulty ratings means 
for proposal writing (DPW) showed a slight but insignificant increase. 
The adjusted dif^'.ulty ratings for the research practicum (DRP) on 
the other hand yielded a significant curVelinear trend. However the 
analysis of covariance did not yield significant linear or curvelinear 
contrasts . 

It was concluded that the overall pattern of evidence neither 
supported -iOr dsi^ned the hypothesized monotonic relationships between 
perceiv -u difrT'culty and increased exposure to FEHR, 

Factor T4v.>: Problem Comtent Areas . 

De^r-rtn:— \an . Eight different problems were tested in the field 
study. Smn* these were described fully in earlier chapters of this 
report, otiuv the titles :are reproduced here. The problems field 
tested 

(1 'Tne ^rceptual Education Problem (PEP) 
(1. The Remedial Arithmetic Problem (REMAR) 

(3) The Extended School Year Problem (EXTSY) 

(4) Vrra. £arly Childhood Education Problem (HEADSTART: 

(5) ; "he heading Assessment Problem 'READ) 

{e- 7he Validation of a Teacher Raring Questionnaire 
^.obl^m (TQUEST) 

(7 "Ss Remedial Mathematics for Adults Problem (RMA) 

(8) "The Busing to Achieve Integration Problem (BUS) 

Ddita Matrix > The data to be analyzed across problems is fjimilar 
to that usLed for the exposure contrasts. However, when the data is 
stratifies by problem, a number of empty cells occur — largely be- 
cause we were unable to administer the ORS and Goal Assessment 
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TABLE 4. 28 ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE DCR RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source DF SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SIGNIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 .716 .358 .730 .483 

Zero Slope 2 7.657 3.828 7.799 .000 

Error 164 80.511 .490 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 .577 .288 .543 .581 

Error 166 88.169 .531 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate 

Class Type 
Integration Level 



COEFF. 

.692 
..360 



STD. ERROR T-STAT. 



,532 
.266 



1.299 
1 .350 



SIGNIF. 

.195 
.178 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level 
Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 



(3) 

3.760 
3.793 
.095 
.625 

92 



(4) 

3.640 
3.776 
.135 
.608 
33 



(5) 

3.644 
3.472 
.201 
.304 

44 



COMPARISON 
TESTED 

Linear Trend 
Curve! i near Trend 



VALUE 
OBSERVED 

- .320 

- .287 



T-STAT. 

-1.204 
- .804 



SIGNIF. 

.230 
.422 
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TABLE 4. 29. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE DRE RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source DF SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SI6NIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 .517 .258 .354 .701 

Zero Slope 2 5.295 2.647 3.631 .028 

Error 164 119.57 .729 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 2.124 1.062 1.412 .?46 

Error 166 124.86 .752 



TABL£ OF COEFFICIENTS 

Covartate COEFF.. STD. ERROR T-STAT. SI6NIF. 

Class Type .084 .648 .130 .896 

Integration Level .520 .325 1.60fl .111 



TIBLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 3.840 3.661 3.996 

Adj. Mean 3.924 3.815 3.705 

(Std. Error) .116 .165 .245 

Intercept 2.908 2.799 2.689 

Sample Size 92 33 44 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SI6NIF. 

Linear Trend - .219 - .675 .500 

Curvelinear Trend - .001 - .00)3 .997 
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TABLE 4.30. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE DPW RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMIHED) 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source DF SQUARES SQUARE 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 .485 .242 

Zero Slope 2 5.740 2.870 

Error 164 82.011 .500 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 .522 .261 

Error 166 87.752 .528 



F-STAT. 

.485 
5.739 



.494 



SIGNIF. 

.616 
.003 



.610 



"nBlE OF C0EF7ICIENTS 



Covffiriate t-OEFF . 

Class Type 1.007 
Integration Level .089 



STD. ERROR T-STAT. 



.537 
.269 



1.873 
.332 



SIGNIF. 

.062 
.739 



TABLE OF MEANS 



exposure Level 
Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sample Size 



(3) 

3.946 
3.922 

.096 
- .113 

92 



(4) 

3.979 
4.052 
.137 
.017 
33 



(5) 

4.078 
4.075 
.203 
.039 
44 



COMPARISON 
TESTED 

Linear Tr^nd 
Curvelinear Trend 



VALUE 
OBSERVED 

.153 
- .108 



T-STAT. 

.569 
- .300 



SIGNIF. 

.569 
.764 
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TABLE 4.31. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE DRP RATINGS STRATIFIED 
BY EXPOSURE LEVEL (CONTROL GROUPS OMITTED) 



Source D£ 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 

Zero Slope 2 

Error 164 

Equality of Means 

(w/0 Covariates) 2 

Error 166 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

4.639 
4.420 
157.81 

4.7Q3 
162.23 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

2.319 
2.210 
.962 

2.351 
.977 



oTAT, 

2.410 
2.296 



2.406 



..jGNIF. 

.092 
.103 

.093 



. TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 

Covariate COEFF. STD. "ERROR T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Class Type 1.575 .745 2.112 .036 

Integration Level - .526 .373 -1.409 .160 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3)' (4) (5) 

Mean 4.184 3.750 4.011 

Adj. Mean 4.035 3.671 4.383 

(Std. Error) .134 .190 " .281 

Intercept -1.397 -1.761 -1.049 

Sample Size 92 33 44 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED OBSERVED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend .348 .934 .351 

Curveli near Trend 1.075 2.150 .033 
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TABLE 4.32. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF TPr MEAN OF ALL DIFFICULTY 



Source 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 
Zero Slope 
Error 


2 
2 

164 


.189 
4.516 
68.456 


.094 
2.258 
.417 


Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 
Error 


2 

166 


.814 
72.972 


.407 
.439 



F-STAT. SIGNIF. 

.227 .797 

5.409 .005 

.926 .398 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Coyariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Class Type .839 .490 1.710 .089 

Integration Level .110 .245 .451 .652 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Exposure Level (3) (4) (5) 

Mean 3.933 3.757 3.932 

Adj. Mean 3.918 3.829 3.909 

(Std. Error) .088 .125 .185 

Intercept .505 .416 .496 

Sample Size 92 33 44 



COMPARISON VALUE 

TESTED mSEt^VED T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Linear Trend - .009 - .038 .969 

Curvelinear Trend .169 .514 .607 
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questionnaires at every site. For this reason the questionnaire 
data was pooled before analysis. The specific procedure used and 
the rationale on which it is based are presented under the analysis 
heading. 

The overall data structure appears in figure 4.11. For purposes 
of problem comparison, only changes in the general interest rating 
or difficulty ratings were considered relevant. Consequently, the 
I and D sets for this factor each consist of one score per person: 
the mean rating for the set concerned. 

Hypotheses . There were no a priori hypotheses for this dimension. 
Rather, we planned a series of post hoc comparisons to determine 
whether there were significant differences in overall effectiveness 
among problems. Overall effectiveness in this context was defined 
as the composite score for each variable set. As before, the com- 
posite score for the proposal and final report sets were the sum of 
the variable scores in the set, but for interest and difficulty the 
composites were the mean of the variables in the set. 

Analyses . Ideally each of the four composite scores would have 
been analyzed using analysis of covariance to remove the effects of 
exposure level, class type, and degree of integration. However, this 
proved to be impossible because the control variables were invariant 
for subjects using problem seven. Consequently, the following pro- 
cedure was used. First a one-way analysis of variance was run, with 
subsequent comparisons among all pairs of means. Standard t tests 
were used in these comparisons, because type two errors were of more 
concern than type one. This procedure was considered statistically 
conservative. 

Following each analysis of variance an analysis of covariance 
was run, with problem seven omitted, to determine whether the co- 
variates changed the observed relationships. Conclusions were then 
based on inferences from both analyses. 

Results for Proposals . The results of the analysis of variance 
of the composite proposal ratings appear in table 4.33. It was ob- 
served that problems six and.^seven were significantly lower than all 
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TABLE 4.33. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE COMPOSITE PROPOSAL 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY PROBLEM CONTENT 



Source 

Between 

Within 

Total 



DF 

6 - 
207 
213 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

9181 .8 
55497. 
65679. 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

1530.3 
272.93 



F-STAT, 
5.606 



SI6NIF. 
.000 



PROBLEM 


N 


MEAN 


VARIANCE 


. STD. DEV. 


1 


30 


61 .067 


133.93 


11.573 


2 


112 


59.455 


373.13 


19.317 


3 


24 


61 .000 


101 .48 


10.074 


4 


26 


64.846 


86.375 


9.293 


6 


12 


47.167 


203.24 


14.256 


7 


5 


24.000 


1080.0 


32.863 


8 


5 


66.000 


36.500 


6.041 


PROBLEMS 








SIGNIF. 


COMPARED 




DIFF. 


T-STAT. 



1 vs. 
1 vs. 
1 vs. 
1 vs. 

1 vs. 

1 vs, 

2 vs, 
2 vs, 
2 vs, 
2 vs, 
2 vs 



2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 

3 
4 
6 
7 

8 



3 vs. 4 

3 vs. 6 

3 vs. 7 

3 vs. 8 

4 vs. 6 
4 vs. 7 
4 vs. 8 



6 vs. 
6 vs. 



7 
8 



7 vs. 8 



1.611 
.066 

- 3.779 
13.900 
37.067 

- 4.933 

- 1.544 

- 5.390 
12.289 
35.455 

- 6.544 

- 3.846 
13.833 
37.000 

- 5.000 

17.679 
40.846 
-1.153 

23.167 
-18.833 

-42.000 



.474 
.014 

- .853 
2.463 
4.644 

- .6182 

- .415 
-1 .498 

2.448 
4.695 

- .866 

- .822 
2.368 
4.555 

- .615 

3.066 
5.063 

- .143 

2.634 
-2.141 

-4.019 



.635 . 

.988 

.394 

.014* 

.000* 

.537 

.678 

.135 

.015* 

.000* 

.387 

.411 
.018* 
.000* 
.538 

.002* 
.000* 
.886 

.009* 
.033* 

.000* 



ERIC 
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other problems, but there were no significant differences among the 
other problems. 

The results of the analysis of covariance of the proposal ratings 
appear in table 4.34. It was observed that the means for problems 
three, four, six and eight were adjusted upwards considerably. As 
a result, the adjusted means for problems three, four, and eight 
were significantly higher than the other means. In addition, mean 
eight was now significantly greater than mean two, which was adjusted 
slightly downwards. 

Results for Final Repor ts. The results of the analysis of 
variance of the composite fine.l report ratings appear in tab'le 4.35. 
It was observed that the means for problem seven was significantly 
lower than those for all other problems. Also, problems one, three, 
four, and eight were significantly higher than those of problems 
two, six, and seven. There were no significant differences within 
the high means. 

The results of the analysis of covariance are summarized in 
table 4.36. It was observed that there was only one change in order: 
the adjusted mean for problem six was larger than the adjusted mean 
for problem two. However, the difference was not significant. The 
means for problems six and two were significantly lower than any of 
the others; and problem one was significantly lower than probljsms 
four and three. There were no significant differences among the 
remaining means. 

Results for Interest . The analysis of variance of the com- 
posite interest ratings are summarized in table 4.37. It was ob- 
served that the overall F was not significant (p = .0644). Simi- 
larly, the overall F for the analysis of covariance summarized in 
table 4.38 was not significant (p = .0814). It was concluded that 
there were no significant differences among problem means for the 
interest ratings. 

Results for Difficulty Ratings . The analysis of variance for 
difficulty ratings appear in table 4.39, and the subsequent analysis 
of covariance appears in table 4.40. Again, the overall F ratios 
for both analyses were not significant (p = .1127 and .3337 respectively) 
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TABLE 4 . 34 . ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE CCMPOSITE PPDPOSAL 

RATINGS STRATIFIED BY PROBLEM ODNTENT AND OOVARIED 





ON INTEGRATICN, EXPOSURE, AND CLASS TYPE 










SUM OF 


MEAN 






Source 






SQUARES SQUABE 


F-STAT. 




Equality of 












.000 


Adi. Cell Means 


5 


7915. 


7 1583.1 


12.757 


Zero Slope 




3 


27309. 


9103.1 


73.356 


.000 


Error 


195 


24199 . 


124.09 






Equality of Means 












(w/o Covariates) 


5 


3445. 


7 689.14 


2.649 


.024 


Error 


198 


51508. 


260.14 






TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 


Covariate 




OOEFF. 


SID. ERROR 


T-STAT. 


SIOSIIF. 


Integraticn 




19.818 


2.101 


9.432 


.000 


Exposure 






.487 


.122 


3.992 


.000 


Class Type 






.678 


.175 


3.860 


.000 


TABLE OF MEANS 


Problem 


(1) 




(2) 


(3) (4) 


(6) (8) 


Mean 


61.067 




59.455 


61.000 64. 


846 40 


.857 66.000 


Adji Mean 


59.611 




55.388 


69.940 72. 


045 50 


.486 72.007 


(Std. Error) 


2.159 




1.160 


2.392 2.293 4 


.289 5.008 


Intercept 


-37.863 




-42.085 - 


-27.533 -25. 


428 -46.988 -25.467 


Sanple Size 


30 




112 


24 26 


7 5 


PROBLEMS 














COVIPARED 






DIFF. 


T-STAT, 




SIGNIF. 


1 vs. 2 






4.222 


1.657 




.099 


1 vs. 3 






-10.329 


-3.268 




.001* 


1 vs. 4 






-12.434 


-4.005 




.000* 


1 vs. 6 






9.124 


1.916 




.056 


1 vs. 8 






-12.396 


-2.287 




.023* 


2 vs. 3 






-14.552 


-5.227 




.000* 


2 vs. 4 






-16.657 


-6.202 




.000* 


2 vs. 6 






4.902 


1.083 




.280 


2 vs. 8 






-16.618 


-3.205 




.001 


3 vs. 4 






- 2.104 


- .665 




.506 


3 vs. 6 






19.454 


4.064 




.000* 


3 vs. 8 






- 2.066 


- .376 




.706 


4 vs. 6 






21.559 


4.540 




.000 


4 vs. 8 






.038 


.007 




.994 


6 vs. 8 






-21.521 


-3.290 




.001 
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TABLE 4.35, ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE CCMPOSITE FINAL REPORT 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY PROBIEM CCNTENT 



Source 

Between 

Within 

Total 



EF 
6 

142 
148 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

32360 . 
40681. 
73041. 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

5393.4 
286.49 



F-STAT. 
18.826 



SIOJIF. 
.000 



PROBLEM 


N 


MEAN 


VARIANCE 


STD. DEV. 


1 


30 


86.533 


205.57 


14.338 


2 


48 


62.792 


310.64 


17.625 


3 


24 


92.958 


181.09 


13.457 


4 


26 


93.154 


236.94 


15.393 


6 


12 


65.000 


285.82 


16.906 


7 


5 


46.200 


1598.7 


39.984 


8 


4 


90.750 


164.25 


12.816 



PROBLEMS 








COMPARED 


DIFF. 


T-STAT. 


SlGbUF. 


1 vs. 


2 


23.742 


6.026 


.000* 


1 vs. 


3 


- 6.425 


- 1.386 


.167 


1 vs. 


4 


- 6.620 


- 1.459 


.146 


1 vs. 


6 


21.533 


3.724 


.000* 


1 vs. 


7 


40.333 


4.933 


.000* 


1 vs. 


8 


- 4.216 


- .468 


.640 


2 vs. 


3 


-30.167 


- 7.129 


.000* 


2 vs. 


4 


-30.362 


- 7.366 


.000* 


2 vs. 


6 


- 2.208 


- .404 


.686 


2 vs. 


7 


16.592 


2.086 


.038* 


2 vs. 


8 


-27.958 


- 3.174 


.001* 


3 vs. 


4 


- .195 


- .040 


.967 


3 vs. 


6 


27.958 


4.672 


.000* 


3 vs. 


7 


46.758 


5.619 


.000* 


3 vs. 


8 


2.208 


.241 


.809 


4 vs. 


6 


28.154 


4.766 


.000* 


4 vs. 


7 


46.954 


5.680 


.000* 


4 vs. 


8 


2.403 


.264 


.791 


6 vs. 


7 


18.800 


2.086 


.038* 


6 vs. 


8 


-25.750 


- 2.635 


.009* 


7 vs. 


8 


-44.550 


- 3.923 


.000* 
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TABLE 4.36. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF CXMPOSITE FIMAL REPORT 

RATINGS STRATIFIED BY PROBLEM CONTENT AND COVAREED 
m INTEGRATION, EXPOSURE, AND CLASS TYPE 



SUM OF MEM 



Source 




SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIQIIF. 


Equality of 

Adi - Cell i^ans 


5 


21106. 


4221.2 


21.677 


.000 


Zero Slope 


3 


8277.2 


2759.1 


14.169 


.000 


Error 


130 


25315. 


194.73 






Equality of Means 
(w/o Covariates) 


5 


27649. 


5529.8 


21. 894 


.000 


Error 


133 


33592. 


252 .57 








TABLE 


OF OOEFFICIBOTS 






Covariate 


COEFF. 




STD. ERROR . 


T-STAT. 


sia^iF. 


Integration 
Exposure 
Class l^pe 


20.206 
.330 
.197 




3.828 
.219 
.290 


5.277 
1.505 
.679 


.000 
.134 
.498 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Problem 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 




(8) 


Mean 


86.533 


62.792 


92.958 


93.154 


58.571 


90 


.750 


Ad j . Mean 


80.033 


65.016 


95.533 


93.886 


60.523 


89 


.184 


(Std. Error) 


2.984 


2.369 


2.882 


2.871 


5.414 


6 


.997 


Intercept 


14.850 


- .167 


30.350 


28.702 


- 4.660 


24 


.001 


Sairple Size 


30 


48 


24 


26 


7 




4 



PROBLEMS 








COMPARED 


DIFF. 


T-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


1 vs. 2 


15.017 


3.582 


.000* 


1 vs. .3 


-15.500 


- 3.657 


.000* 


1 vs. 4 


-13.853 


- 3.403 


.000* 


1 vs. 6 


19.511 


3.193 


.001* 


1 vs. 8 


- 9.151 


- 1.196 


.233 


2 vs. 3 


-30.517 


- 8.169 


.000* 


2 vs. 4 


-28.870 


- 7.326 


.000* 


2 vs. 6 


4.493 


.735 


.463 


2 vs. 8 


-24.168 


- 3.291 


.001* 


3 vs. 4 


1.647 


.410 


.682 


3 vs. 6 


35. on 


5.757 


.000* 


3 vs. 8 


6.348 


.837 


.403 


4 vs. 6 


33.363 


5.601 


.000* 


4 vs. 8 


4.701 


.620 


.536 


6 vs. 8 


-28.662 


- 3.227 


.001* 
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TABLE 4.37. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CCMPOSITE INTEEEST EATINGS 



STRATIFIED BY PRCBLEM CCKTENT 









SUM OF 


mm 






Source 






SQUARES 


SQUS^ 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 






5 


4.779 






064 


Wt +'h-i ^ 




122 


54.334 












59.114 








XT iV' -t: — I X- i 






■'EAN 








T 


24 




4.542 


.44" 




.665 




54 




4.983 


.34' 




.587 


3 


21 




4.561 


.4Ti 




.685 


4 


20 




4.762 


.68-/ 




,829 


O 


5 




4.868 


.73'J 




.854 


7 


0 












8 


4 




4.584 


.16: 




.404 


TABLE 4 38. 


ANALYSIS OF CX3VARIANCE OF CCMPOSITE INTEREST RATINGS 




STRATIFIED BY PROBLEM CONTENT AND COVARIED CN EXPOSURE 




AND CLASS TYPE 














SUM OF 


MEAN 






Source 




OF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT. 


SIGNIF. 


Equality of 














Adj . Cell Means 


5 


4.380 


.876 


2.014 


.081 


Zero Slope 




2 


2.147 


1.073 


2.469 


.088 


Error 




120 


52.187 


.434 






Equality of I4eans 










.064 


(w/o Covariates) 


5 


4.779 


.955 


2.146 


Error 




122 


54.334 


.445 






TABLE OF 00EFFICIE2OTS 


Oovariate 




coEFF. sro 


. ERROR 


T-STAT. 


SICailF. 


ExpDsure 






126 .236 


- .533 


.595 


Class Type 






433 .245 


1.766 


.079 


TABLE OF MEADK 


Problem 


(1) 




(2) (3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(8) 


Mean 


4.542 




4.983 4.561 


4.762 


4.868 


4.584 


Adj. Mean 


4.498 




4.968 4.58« 


4.804 


4.919 


4.623 


(Std. Error) 


.136 




.092 .140 


.148 


.295 


.330 


Inteix^pt 


3.154 




3.623 3.243 


3.459 


3.574 


3.278 


Sairple Size 


24 




54 21 


20 


5 


4 
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TABIEl .:aKMiYSIS OF "aRIMCB OF THE COMPOSITE DIFFICaiaY 



TSKinNGS STRSnFIED BY PROBLEM COmm 



Sourci: 
Withi.n 


5 

122 

127 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 

4 Wl^ 
64 488 




P-STAT. 


SX'iGNIF . 


PRORLFM 


— 








STD. -DEV. 


1 




3.798 


.431 




.656 


2 




4.157 


.542 




.736 


3 


- L 




.695 




.834 


4 




3.690 


.537 




.732 


6 




3.930 


. :i2 




.649 


7 












8 




4.009 


.009 




.096 



TABLE 4.4C A^7,YSIS OF COVZ\RIANCE OF THE COMPOSITE DIFFICULTY 
-lESmNGS STRATIFIED BY PROBLEM CXMWT i\ND CXW2IKEED 
jE^ EXPOSURE AND CLASS TYPE 









SUM OF 


MEAN 






Source 




EF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F-STAT . 


SIQUF. 


Equality of 


















5 


2.962 


.592 


1.158 


.333 


Zero Slope 




2 


3.129 


1.564 


3.060 


.050 


Error 




120 


61.359 


.511 






Equality cr 














(w/o QTucnri^^'-Tr^) 


5 


4.825 


.965 


1.825 


.112 


Error 




122 


64.488 


.528 










TABEE 


OF OOKFFTCTKNTS 






Covariate 




COEFF. 


STD 


. ERROR 


T-STAT. 


siosnF. 


Exposuire 




.204 


1.275 


.160 


.873 


Class Type 




.803 


.326 


2.459 


.015 


^Tyr.F OF MEANS 


Problem 


(1) 


C2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(8) 


Mean 


3..:7sa 


4.157 


3.780 


3.690 


3.930 


4.009 


Adj. Mean 




4.120 


3.844 


3.753 


4.006 


4.080 


(Std^ Errc'^r^ 


.M7 


.114 


.165 


..167 


.344 


.370 


Intercept 


- .148 


.226 


- .049 


- .140 


.112 


.186 


Sairple Sizfc. 


24 


54 


21 


20 


5 


4 
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It was concluded that there were no significant d'-^rence: air^ong 
problems means for the difficulty ratings. 

Summary of Results for the Problem Factor , Th- patter-^ of 
results from all eight analyses just presented "r c splayed in 
table 4.41. There was persistent tendency for tne objects in 
problems two, six, and seven to obtain lower compvir. ":e ratirros on 
the proposal and final report variables. Subjects:^. ~om problems 
three, four, and eight consistently obtained hignse nH.tings vwhen 
CGvaried exposure level, class type and integraticT' level , and 
problem one subjects fell in between the other two:., riowever, these 
results cannot be considered definitive because c™r^rences aurang 
problems were confounded with the uncontrolled er^c±3 of differ- 
ential instruction and differences in initial abilTly. The Test 
is particularly important for problems one and twio wrrich were ex- 
tensively used with introductory classes containing a large pro- 
. portion of statistical neophytes ~ many with an anti-research bias. 
Further research is needed to determine whether any of the problems 
is intrinsically inferior or superior for this purpose. 

The results reported in table 4.41 suggest no clear pattern 
with respect to the interest and difficulty ratings. In view of 
the small differences in aiosolute size and the non-significance of 
the statistical analyses rt was concluded that there was no evidence 
of differential effects of problems on these variables. 

Factor Three: Type of Class 

Description , There were three general class types included in 
the fieiW study. A brief summary of each type appear-s relow^ A 
more detailed description was given at the beginning of the chapter. 
Type of class was intended as only a nominal scale: ih^e order of 
listing is entirely arbitrary. The types of class v^er^: 

(1) A general research course offered as a servitixe to a variety 
of other program. Most of the home prograins Hinr-so produce 
educational practitioners rather than researrrfeer^/evaluators. 

(2) A specific research course which concentrates aim rmeSihods 
most useful to a particular content and contatms siibjects 
interested in becoming researchers in that content area. 
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raSlE -.41. COMPAJRIS.,: .IF THE vi^.DHFSD PROBLEM NCANS FRJM THE 

ORIGENAL 'WAWO' "-H£ ADJUSTED MEANS FROM THE 

ANCOVA F^- ^OUR V-" 'M^ZS. MEANS UNDEESC0"xO BY 

THE SAME E ARE „JT aCNIFICANTLY DIF=ER.aT. 



-rciiiini^l Ratings 



AN ^v'A Means ■ 


■ 6 


< 


r 


< 


*"3 


< 




< 


D 

4 


< 


P 


Aajiistec 
ANDDVA Means 


% 


< 




< 


' 1 


< 


^3 


< 


A. 


< 


^8 


Final Report Ratings 
























ANOVA Means F-, 


< F'o 
2 


< 


6 


< 




< 


To 

8 


< 


3 


< 


4 


Adjusted 
























ANCOVA Means 


VJ 


< 


^2 


< 


^1 


< 




< 




< 




Interest Ratiings 
























ANOVA Means 




< 


h 


< 


^8 


< 




< 


^6 


< 


^2 


f 

Adjusted 
























ANCGWA Means 




< 




< 


^8 


< 




< 




< 


^2 


Difficulty Ratings 
























ANOVA Means. 




< 




< 


°1 


< 




< 




< 


^2 


Adjusted 
























ANCOtA Means 


°1 


< 






°3 


< 


^6 


< 


°8 


< 
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(3,) A program e/a'^^virion worksihop intended primarily for part- 
time graduate "vdents who are practicing educators. The 
clients were ir-^ly research novices who wished to in- 
crease their ^.rch/evaluation skills for practical 
reasons . 

^a^ta Matri:x . The c^':^ set to oe analyzed across class types 
:s ::^r^:nzed im figure .2. Here, our interest focused on the 
:;cr:^-trn of prop.osal scors , so the entire set of P variables was 

• jidB:d. However, only/ :verall trends in interest or difficulty 
' Here considered inzsrprable: consequently, only the composite 
-axings were included fo^- these variables. As usual, the final 
^SoTorto were evaluaned t: terms of a single composite score. " 

riy:;othges . The tyjK factor was considered purely descriptive 
in an Dint Ud respects. (1) If, in fact, there is a difference in 
trie conxent studied by speicific research as opposed to general re- 
search dassas, one would expect better problem definitions (IP 
naitings:) a-nd better conceiitual frameworks (C^ ratings) from the 
snac-fc'^ist group. (2) Since the workshop group actually received 
less training (fewer contact hours) than either of the other two 
-roups, proc^jct ratings wnich compared favorably with the other 
groups ::ould oe considered evidence that the workshop was achieving 
its objectivis. Ir :jzrticular, we h^/pothesized that the product 
ratings for rnis g '4.: would be as high as thos^= ^f the general 
resBrarch tytE^ at of their first semester of training. 

Analyses . 3ecaus of the interest in possible pattern dtffer- 
errn^es, a mui^tivarfeate analysis of variance with subsequent marginal 
(v;r3riable-.3y-var7at::le) contrasts was conducted on the proposal scores. 
? differcntiaT attern was discovered of the mul:ri variate analysis, 
italyses of cxi^^rr^ce cf each separate variable were planned. If 
no Bittern diffsrsr^ces, were observed, we planned to proceed directly 

tine analysis of covariance of the remaining composite ratings: 
F, a, and D. 

Results for PropQsal Ratings . The multivariate analysis of 
variance for the proposal scores is summarized in table 4.42. It 
was observed that both type i and type 2 means appeared to be somewhafc 
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TABLE 4.42. RESULTS OF THE M'JLIIVARIAIE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE 
OBSERVED PROPOSAL RATINGS STRATIFIED BY CLASS TYPE 



Eqaali-ty of Msans; DF = 8,436.00 3' = 6.104 SIG. = .030 
Alt. Test of Equality of Means: Mac, Boot = .204 3IG. = .000 



TABLE OF ME3iSS 



Class Type (1) (2) (3) 

IP 11.985 11.750 9.583 

CF 10.422 14.750 6.416 

M 25.706 28.125 19.917 

GE 1L..368 17.500 6.083 

Sanple Size 204 8 12 



obserce: 

VAIEE 



CRLgIi!JAL 'VALUES 
SIB. = .::!S BIG. = .01 



-12_j5^ 

i7'.--sac 

3(l-i2£ 



Ccnparisc30s For The Hntize Set Wi:±fa Erat: Wfea^t3^ '■Da Bsdh Variable 

1 vs. 2 

1 vs. 3 

2 vs. 3 

Class Type .Gonparisoi" bv IP 

1 vs . 2 

1 vs. 3 

2 vs. 3 

Class T:vpe Gorrparism 2F 



1 vs. 2 

1 vs. 3 

2 vs. 3 



:._16£ 



4.^22 



7'. .^2. 
U.5T 

217. 6ZZ. 



434'5 



7.717 
6.360 

:9.7t:2 



25.170 
20.744 

31.876* 



5.014 
4.132 

6.350 



8.904 
7.339 

11.277 



Class Type Cccpai 



1 vs. 2 

1 vs. 3 

2 vs. 3 



2 . 42=-, 
5-.7S9-- 

8-2118 



9 .7/^i5 
:8.CT2 

12.4SJ4 



11.303 
9.315 

14.314 



Class Typs Oonparisnti by SE 

1 vs. 2 - 6.JI32 

1 vs. 3 5-2S4 

2 vs. 3 11.417 



5.249 
4326 



6.057 
4.992 

7.671* 



£.5 



higher overall than type 3 means. In the paired comparisons for the 
entire set of variables (with unit weight on each variable) the type 2 
vs. type 3 comparison was significant (p < .05), but the type 1 vs. 
type 3 comparison was just short of significance. The paired com- 
parisons by variable yielded signific^uit differences in the same 
direction, but only for the GE variable. 

The hypothesized superiority of type 2 over type 1 classes for 
the IP and CF ratings was not supported: the direction of the differ- 
ence was reversed for the two variables, and neither difference was 
significant. 

Results for the Final Report Ratings . The analysis of covariance 
of the composite ratings for final reports are summarized in table 4.43. 
It was observed that the overall F ratio failed to reach significance 
(p = .0841): there were no significant differences among adjusted 
composite ratings (F) for final reports. The covariates were ob- 
served to be highly correlated with the F ratings, and resulted in 
a significant downward adjustment in the type 2 mean. This fact 
suggested that had a covariance analysis of the (multivariate) pro- 
posal scores been possible, the significant difference between type 2 
and 3 may have washed out. Consequently, it was concluded that these 
results neither support nor deny the hypothesized differences in pro- 
posal and final report ratings. 

Results for Interest Ratings . The analysis of covariance of the 
interest ratings appear in table 4.44. It was observed that there 
were highly significant differences among class types for both unad- 
justed and adjusted means. In both cases the types ranked 1,2, and 3 
in increasing order. The adjusted mean for type 1 was significantly 
lower than either of the others, but types 2 and 3 were not signifi- 
cantly different. 

Results for Difficulty Ratings . The analysis of covariance of 
the composite difficulty ratings appears in table 4.45. Again it was 
observed that both the unadjusted and adjusted means for class types 
were ordered .1 , 2, 3. However, the only significant difference in 
this case was between the two extremes: one and three. 
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TABLE 4.43. 



ANALYSIS OF COVAKIMCE OF THE OCWPOSITE FXmL BEPOKT 
RATINGS STPATIFIED BY CLASS TXPE m) OOVAKtED CN 
EXPOSURE AND INTEGRATION 



Source DF 

Equality of 

Adj . Cell Means 2 

Zero Slope 2 

Error 135 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 

Error 135 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

1733.3 
11143. 
46394. 

3915.9 
57537. 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

866.65 
5571.7 
343.66 

1957.9 
419.98 



2.521 
16.213 



4.662 



SIOCTF. 

.084 
.000 



.011 



TABI£: OF OQEFFICIEMTS 

Covariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-STAT. SIQJIF. 

Exposure .908 .252 3.603 .000 

Integration 16.464 5.949 2.767 .006 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Class Type (1) (2) (3) 

man 78.642 100.38 74.167 

Adj. Mean 79.536 90.894 71.546 

(Std. Error) 1.819 8.531 6.169 

Intercept -11.975 -.616 -19.965 

Saitple Size 120 8 12 



CLASS TYPES 

OC^AKED PIFF. T-STAT. SIQJIF. 

1 VS. 2 -11.358 -1.243 .215 

1 vs. 3 7.990 1.184 .238 

2 vs. 3 19.348 2.194 .029 
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TABLE 4.44. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF -THE COMPOSITE INTEREST 
RATINGS STEyiJTFIED BY CLASS TiTPE Al^ (XWARIED CN 
EXPOSURE AND INTEGRATICW 



Source DF 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 2 

Zero Slope 2 

Error 195 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 

Error 197 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

9.766 
21.126 
118.02 

10.003 
139.15 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

4.883 
10.563 
.605 

5.001 
.706 



F-STAT. 

8.068 
17.452 



7.081 



SIGOTF. 

.000 
.000 

.001 



TABLE OF CQEFFICIEMS 



Covariate 

Exposure 
Integration 



OQEFF. 

1.374 
- .130 



STD. ERROR 

.341 
.228 



T-STAT. 

4.025 
- .571 



SIQJIF. 

.000 
.568 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Class Type 
Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
SaiTple Size 



(1) 

4.286 
4.256 
.060 
-1.549 

185 



(2) 

4.794 
5.171 

.355 
- ,633 

8 



(3) 

5.397 
5.774 
.370 
- .013 

7 



CLASS TYPES 
COMPARED 

1 vs. 2 

1 vs. 3 

2 vs. 3 



DIFF. 

- .915 
-1.518 

- .602 



T-STAT. 

-2.461 
-3.930 

'1.496 



.014 
.000 

.136 
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TABLE 4.45. 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE COMPOSITE DIFFICULTy 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY CLASS TYPE AND CDVAKEED ON 
EXPOSURE AND INTEGRATION 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source ^ SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SIGNIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell tfeans 2 2.599 1.299 3.004 .051. 

Zero Slope 2 .951 .475 l.iOO .334 

Error 195 84.335 .432 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 2 5.320 2.660 6.144 .002 

Error 197 85.286 .432 



TABLE OF COEFFICIElsITS 



Covariate OOEFF. 

Exposure .298 
Integration. .143 



Sro. ERROR T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

1.197 .249 .803 

.162 .884 .377 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Class Type (D (2) (3) 

Mean 3.810 4.210 4.606 

Adj. Mean 3.819 4.106 4.502 

(Std. Error) .049 .261 .275 

Intercept 2.486 2.773 3.169 

Sanple Size 185 8 7 



CLASS TYPES 

OCMPARED DIFF. T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

1 vs. 2 - .287 -1.064 .288 

1 vs. 3 - .683 -2.403 .017- 

2 vs. 3 - .395 -1.162 .246 
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Summary of Results for Class Type , Although some differences 
among project ratings reached significance, the overall pattern of 
results did not either support or deny the hypothesized superiority 
of type 2 classes over type 1 for any of the proposal ratings or 
for the final report rating. The workshop ratings on these variables 
were consistently lower than those of the other two class types, and 
these differences were generally significant. These results tend 
to contradict the proposition that workshops are as effective as 
the other class types in teaching these research/evaluation skills. 
However, the evidence cannot be considered conclusive because of 
the fact that differences in type were confounded with differences 
in initial ability: these were only partially controlled by the 
covariance. 

Although no differences in interest or difficulty ratings were 
hypothesized, the results indicate that type 1 classes generated 
less interest than either of the other two. Type 1 classes rated 
research activities significantly less difficult than type 3 classes: 
type 2 was between the other two but not significantly different 
from either of them. 

Factor Four: Integration 

Description . The integration factor was included in the study 
to. obtain some estimate of the differences in overall effectiveness 
between a FEHR project which was integrated into the curriculum as 
opposed to a laboratory experience and one which was just an adjunct 
to classroom activities. There was a certain amount of integration 
in many of the evaluation classes. For example, the project was dis- 
cussed extensively during class at both Michigan State University 
and Ohio State University. However, the most complete planned inte- 
gration of project activities and classroom content occurred in the 
C655-C656 course sequence at the University of Michigan during the 
1973-74 academic year. Since the task of ranking the other sessions 
on a degree-of-integration scale seemed almost insuperable, we de- 
cided to use a two category classification: (1) incomplete inte- 
gration, and (2) complete integration. The 1973-74 class was classi- 
fied in the second group, and all other classes in the first group. 
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Data Matrix . Since overall effects rather than differences in 
patterns were of interest in the integration factor, only the com- 
posite ratings were included in the data matrix to be analyzed. These 
data, stratified by integration level are summarized diagrammatically 
in figure 4.13. 

Hypotheses . It was hypothesized that the incompletely integrated 
class would achieve lower proposal and final report ratings, and would 
be less interested in research than the completely integrated classes. 
The difficulty ratings were not included in this hypothesis, and were 
included for descriptive reasons only. Summarized in symbolic form, 
the hypotheses were: 

(1) < ^2 

(2) < 

(3) Ti < 

(4) (?) T5-2 

Analyses . To control for the effects of the exposure and type 
of class factors, an analysis of covariance of each of the four de- 
pendent variables was conducted. As in previous analyses, the co- 
variate scores for each individual consisted of the mean scpres on 
the variable being analyzed for that individual's exposure level and 
class type. 

Results for Proposal Ratings . The results of the analysis of 
covariance of the composite proposal ratings appears in table 4.46. 
It was observed that, as hypothesized, the adjusted mean rating 
for the incompletely integrated classes was significantly smaller 
than the adjusted mean for the integrated classes. 

Results For Final Report Ratings . The results of the analysis 
of covariance of the composite final report ratings appear in 
table 4.47. It.was observed that, as before, the adjusted mean 
for the incompletely integrated classes was significantly smaller 
than the adjusted mean for the integrated classes. 

Results for Interest Ratings . The summary of the analysis of 
covariance of the composite interest ratings appears in table 4.48. 
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TABLE 4.46. 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE CXM'OSITE PROPOSAL 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY INTEGRATIOSI LEVEL AND 
COVARIED CW EXPOSURE AND CLASS TYPE 



Source DF 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 1 

Zero Slope 2 

Error 201 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 1 

Error 203 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



6793.7 
6287.3 
32230 . 

16451. 
38518. 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



F-STAT. 



6793.7 42.368 
3143.6 19.605 
160.35 



16451. 
189.74 



86.703 



SIOJIF. 



.000 
.000 



.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate 

Exposure 
Class Type 



COEFF. 

.492 
.900 



STD. ERROR 

.137 
.182 



T-STAT. 

3.593 
4.947 



sicaiiF. 

.000 
.000 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Integration Level 
Mean 

Adj. Mean 
(Std. Error) 
Intercept 
Sanple Size 



(1) 

52.333 
54.236 
1.262 
-28.354 

• 117 



(2) 

70.432 
67.902 
1.489 
-14.688 
88 
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TABLE 4.47. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE C5CMP0SITE FINAL REPOOT 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY INTEGRATION LEVEL AND CO\/ARIED 
OI EXPOSURE AND CLASS TYPE 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source ^ SQUARES SQUARE 

Equality of 

Adj. Cell Ifeans 1 2651.2 2651.2 

Zero Slope 2 6903.1 3451.6 

Error 136 46664. 343.12 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 1 7885.9 7885.9 

Error 138 53567. 388.17 



F^TAT. 



7.726 
10.059 



20.316 



SIQJIF. 



.006 
.000 



.000 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Covariate COEFF. ' STD. ERROR T-STAT. SIGNIF. 

Exposure .997 .231 4.313 .000 

Class Type .681 ^ .329 2.064 .040 



TABLE OF MEMS 



Integraticai Level (1) (2) 

Mean 76.086 96.000 

Adj. jyfean 77.210 90.568 

(Std. Error) 1.769 4.278 

Intercept -55 .403 -42 . 045 

Saitple Size 116 24 
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TABLE 4.48. 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE OVERALL MEKsS OF INTEREST 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY INTEGRATICN LEVEL AND COVARIED CN 
EXPOSURE AND CLASS TYPE 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SIGNIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell Msans 1 10.558 10.558 16.317 .000 

Zero Slope 2 3.478 1.739 . 2.688 .070 

Error 196 126.81 .647 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Covariates) 1 18.858 18.858 28.658 .000 

Error 198 130.29 .658 



TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 



Gavar±ate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-=^T. SIGSIIF. 

Exposnre -2.213 1.445 -2-53. . .127 

CLhss Type .415 ' .410 1.013 .312 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Integration Level (1) (2) 

l.fean 4.156 4.844 

Adj. Mean ' 4.130 4.912 

(Std. Error) .077 .151 

Intercept 11.065 11.846 

Saitple Size 145 55 
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TABLE 4.49. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE OVERALL MEANS OF DIFFIOLTy 
RATINGS STRATIFIED BY INTEGRmCN LEVEL AND COVARIED ON 
EXPOSURE AND CLASS TYPE 



SUM OF MEAN 

Source ^ SQUARES SQUARE F-STAT. SIQJIF. 
Equality of 

Adj. Cell Means 1 .315 .315 .733 .392 

Zero Slope 2 2.794 1.397 3.245 .041 

Error 196 84.357 .430 

Equality of Means 

(w/o Cova^iates) 1 3.455 3.455 • 7.H50 .005 

Error 198 a7.151 .440 



TABLE OF OOEFFICIEHTS 



Covariate COEFF. STD. ERROR T-STAT. SIGSLF. 

Exposure .342 1.178 . .290 .771 

Class Type .818 .334 2.446 .015 



TABLE OF MEANS 



Integration Level (1) (2) 

man 3.773 4.068 

Adj. Mean 3.817 3.952 

(Std. Error) • .063 .123 

Intercut - .647 - .512 

Saitple Size 145 55 
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It was observed that both the unadjusted and adjusted means 
differed significantly in the direction hypothesized (p < .00005, 
and p = .0001 respectively). 

Results for Difficulty Ratings . The summary of the analysis of 
covariance of the composite difficulty ratings appears in table 4 
It was observed that the unadjusted means differed significantly 
in favor of integration. However, the difference in adjusted 
means, although still in the same direction, was much smaller, 
and non-significant (p - .3927). 

sSuinmary of ResiOts for Integration , The overall results support 
the hypothesis -zhat the quality of proposals and final reports 
and the overall interest in research/evaluation activities will 
improve when the FEHR research project is integrated into the 
curriculum rathsr than being a separate and adjunct experience. 
However, integration was found to have no significant effect on 
difficulty ratings. 
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CHAPTER 5 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this chapter is to summarize and synthesize 
the material presented in previous chapters in order to answer 
four major questions: (1) Do the FEHR materials satisfy the 
terms of the contract?, (2) Did the FEHR system accomplish its 
educational objectives?, (3) Are the eight problems equally 
effective? and (4) What are the implications of these results 
for the dissemination and use of the FEHR system? On the 
following pages, the evidence respecting each of these questions 
is presented, uader the appropriate heading, in the order listed. 

Satisfaction of the Contract 

It was pointed out in Chapter 2 that the present FEHR-PRAC- 
TICUM materials differ in six ways from the specifications con- 
tained in the contract addendum dated September 28, 1971, 

11 The number of In'Service Training Units actually pro- 
duced was five instead of the four itemized in the 
cwtr^ct. 

2. The programmed materials in the Players ' Instructions 
booklet were substituted for proposed Players' Oreinta- 
tion Booklet. This eliminated the necessity for ^ 
training session prior to solving an actual problem. 

3. The role of the message generator was de-emphasized. 
Rather than a necessary game component it is now an 
option to be used at the discretion of the Game 
Manager. Instructions and suggested messages appear 
only in the Game Manager's Manual. This action was 
deemed necessary because of the information overload 
experienced by many players in the earlier version. 

4. The number of problems was reduced from ten to eight. 
One reason for this was that problem development and 
evaluation turned out to be a much more formidable task 
than had been anticipated. A second reason was 
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the extreme difficulty experienced by our srtaff in 
identifying a workable problem in the areas: which 
had been proposed four separate areas w^e 
investigated in the course of the project. But the 
third and most importanrt reason was the potaitially 
greater return for concentrating our effort^: can methods 
of producing multiple versions of each profclsm (see point 
5, below). 

5. The number of different versions (i.e., d^rn^erent 
difficulty levels) of each problem was increased from 
the propo:sed four to an almost infinite number by 
allowing each game manager/instructor to define his 
own assigned problem via a '^checklist of assigned 
tasks". The total number of fundamentally different 
problems available with the present system f^r exceeds 
the 40 which would have resulted from tJtie original 
prc^pp^aU More inrportcmt^ th^ increased flexibility 
increases the number of potential clierrts for the 
system. 

6. The scope of the Game MarE^er's Manual was greatly 
increased. It is obvious: from the above description 
that the present FEHR materials exceed the contract 
specifications on every important dimension. We conse- 
quently conclude that the requTreronts of the contract 
with respect to materials are mlly Siatisfiedi. 

Accomplishment of Objectives. 

The purpose of this section is to summarize, integrate, and 
interpret the evaluation results with respect to the specific 
goals of the FEHR-PRACTICUM system. It is organized in eight* ' 
sections corresponding to the eight educational objectives listed 
at the beginning of Chapter 4, The first three objectives are 
concerned with achievement, objectives four to seven are con- 
cerned with the overall utility of the system, and objective eight 
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concernsthe overall adaptability of the system. 

The discussion below is organized by objectives with an ex- 
tended discussion of results for the achievement and interest 
goals. Within objectives the presentation will consist of a 
statement of the objective, an identification of the appropriate 
.dependent variables, and a summarization and interpretation of the 
results for each of three critical comparisons. These were con- 
cerned with the effects of: (1) varying the exposure to the 
FEHR system from zero (the control condition) to an extended 
exposure to all aspects of the system (the extensive-intensive 
condition), (2) the type or purpose of the course or session 
(required research competency, research specialist, program eval- 
uation workshop), and (3) integrating FEHR with an existing 
curriculum (integrated vs. non-integrated practicums). For each 
cMirast, a summary of the evidence is presented, followed by a 
brief discussion and interpretation. The original design included 
comparisons among the eight problems on an objective-by-objective 
basis. However, this proved to be impractical because of missing 
data and unbalanced replication. Consequently the relative 
effectiveness of the various problems is assessed in a separate 
section . 

Objective 1 . 

To improve achievement in the content areas usually associa- 
ted with research/evaluation training. 

The evidence respecting this objective comes from both the 
controlled experimental study and the field trials. Because 
these involve different dependent variabler^^ the findings are 
presented separately. 

Experimental Study Results. In the experimental study, overall 
achievement was assessed by the final test scores (FT). Students' 
perception of their learning was assessed by their mean score on 
the competency items (the MC score) from the Self Assessment of 
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Evaluation and Research Skills questionnaire. The SARES question- 
naire was administered to the experimental subjects again at the 
end of the second semester to provide an estimate of the carryover 
effects of an early FEHR experience. Finally, the methods score 
(M) from the Project Rating Scale for both proposals and final 
reports was used as a measure of the practical application of 
research/evaluation knowledge and skill. Since the control group 
did not complete a project in the first semester M scores were 
available oni'5' for the experimental group in semester one. In 
semester two - M scores were available for both the experimental 
and control groups and for a small group of new students as well. 

Amount of Exposure^ The test for a linear increase in the 
dependent variables v^ith increasing levels of exposure to FEHR 
was highly significant for both the FT&MC scores (p = .02 in both 
cases). The linear trend for the M scores was also highly 
significant (p<.01) both for the original experimental subjects 
and when new students v;ere pooled with experimental subjects by 
degree of exposure. 

Classtype and In tegration. Tests of the effects of class 
type and integration were not possible in the experimental study. 

Field Trial Results. In the field trials, a direct measure of 
performance in research design and data analysis was again given 
by the M subscore on the product rating scale for proposals and 
final reports. An indirect measure of performance in research 
evaluation content during the field trials was provided by student 
ratings of goals 4, 5, and 6 on the goal assessment questionnaire 
(GAQ). These goals dealt with the integration of measurement- 
research-data analysis knowledge and skill, the computation and 
use of specific statistics (e.g., t tests),. and the ability to 
use appropriate computer programs respectively. The score 
analyzed represented the students' perception of the degree to 
which he or she had achieved these three goals. Unfortunately, 
the GAQ was available only for courses at the University of Michi- 
gan. 
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Amount of Exposure. The results of the test for linear trend were 
entirely consistent with those from the experimental study. With- 
in the multivariate analysis of variance (Table 4.12, p. 178) the 
linear trend for M was highly significant. An impressive, but 
somewhat misleading result was the fact that participants' M 
scores were on the average, about double those of a control group 
consisting of nine typical PhD proposals. However, this discrep- 
ancy cannot be attributed entirely to differences in competence 
because rigorous criteria are frequently not applied at the pro- 
posal stage. Nevertheless, it is heartening to know that the 
performance of the FEHR participants compared very favorably with 
that of a group which can be assumed to be both reasonably compe- 
tent and well motivated. 

In the case of the goal achievement scores there was not a 
pure linear relationship with exposure level: the lowest and 
middle levels obtained similar mean ratings and the high exposure 
group a somewhat better rating. However, the multivariate test 
for linearity was not significant either for combined variables 
or variable by variable. To check for the possible confounding 
of results by the effects of integration level and class type 
(purpose) a subsequent analysis of covariance of the overall 
mean goal ratings was conducted using factors. The results of 
this analyses produced means of 3.55, 3.37 and 3.78 for the three 
exposure levels: the test for linear trend yielded a probability 
of .055, and the test for curvilinear trend a probability of .002. 
These combined results were considered inconclusive with respect 
to perceived goal attainment per se but not inconsistent with the 
hypothesized monotonic incv^ease in achievement. 

Class Type . Although the variable-by-variable comparisons 
within the MANOVA did not reach significance, the differences 
among the M means for the three class types were considerable: 
25.7 for the courses required as part of a general PhD research 
competency, 28.1 for the research specialists, and 19.9 for the 
program evaluation workshop. Since the score pattern was con- 
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sistent and the overall differences were significant subsequent 
univariate analyses of composite scores were run with exposure 
and integration levels controlled by covariance. These yielded 
highly significant differences among all three groups. From 
lowest to highest M scores the groups ranked: program evaluation 
general research competency, and research specialists. This, of 
course, was to be expected: classes emphasizing formal research 
techniques ought to score better on variables measuring achieve- 
ment in that area. What was most gratifying was the absolute 
size of the proposal ratings for the in-service workshop type of 
classes. With no formal instruction and generally, no prior 
research training, these people were able to write proposals and 
reports which scored about two-thirds as high as the formally 
trained groups. Since the class type variable involved off- 
campus courses, no GAQ scores were available for this comparison. 

Integration . As hypothesized, the composite scores for pro- 
posals and final reports (predominantly M scores) yielded signi- 
ficantly higher (p<,005) mean scores for integrated courses. 
Classes in which the FEHR project was fully integrated into the 
classroom content achieved a mean score of 70.4 (67.9 after 
covariance adjustment for differences in exposure level and class 
type) while classes using FEHR as a free-standing practical 
experience achieved a mean of 52.3 (54.2 after adjustment). This 
was the largest absolute difference obtained in the analysis of 
product ratings. 

Conclusions . The overall pattern of evidence suggests that ex- 
posure to the FEHR system was remarkably successful in improving 
achievement in subject matter related to traditional content of 
courses in research design and data analysis. Throughout both 
the experimental and field studies greater exposure to FEHR re- 
sulted in greater achievement. Furthermore, this result held 
whether the purpose of the session was specialized research 
training, a required research course, or an in-service workshop 
in program evaluation techniques. The second general conclusion 
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was that the FEHR experience was far more effective when it was 
an integral part of a course or program of courses in which re- 
search methods were taught on a formal basis than when it was 
used as an independent practical-application experience. 

The differing achievement of various class types was inter- 
preted as evidence that shifts in emphasis did occur in these 
studies: classes placing more emphasis on formal research tech- 
niques scored better on variables measuring achievement in that 
area. Consequently, this factor was controlled when making other 
contrasts. A more important result of the class type comparison 
was the suggestion that formal research techniques were learned 
surprisingly well by subjects in the informal workshop sessions. 
Although the evidence in this study was not extensive enough to 
permit firm conclusions, it appears that the FEHR experience 
motivates and facilitates the learning of formal research tech- 
niques through self study. 

Objective 2 , 

To develop the ability to write proposals and final reports 
which are explicit, operational, and sufficiently comprehensive 
to permit replication. 

The most compelling evidence of the quality of the proposals 
and final reports produced by FEHR trainees appears in Chapter 3. 
The illustrative report for problem 2 (REMAR) is an exact copy 
of an actual final report submitted by a member of a class which 
had level 5 (the highest) exposure to FEHR. The dependent vari- 
ables relevant to this objective are the various subscores on the 
product rating sheet (PRS). The sample report is about typical 
of the mean quality of the work in that level as evidenced by its 
proposal ratings (IP=n/20; CF=12/24; M==31/40; and 6E==13/20) 
compared^ to the mean ratings for level 5 given in table 4.12 
(13.226; 14.962; 30.755; and 13.962 respectively). Although the 
mean scores represent only about half the possible score, they 
are considerably better than the means for the control group of 
PhD. doctoral proposals (14.667; 11.778; 14.778; and 10.667 respec 
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tively), particularly for the Methods scores. 

Amount of Exposure. The interest here is in the effects of 
increasing levels of exposure on the pattern of subscores (as 
opposed to the M score only in Objective 1). 

The multivariate analysis of variance of the proposal ratings 
yielded a significant overall linear trend: PhD, proposals 
ranked lowest, then FEHR exposure levels 3, 4, and 5 in the order 
mentioned. On a variable by variable basis, however, it was 
obvious that the linearity held only within the FEHR treatments. 
The PhD. proposals were about equal to the better FEHR proposals 
for all but the method variable. Analyses of covariance of the 
composite proposal ratings and composite final report ratings 
yielded similar results. 

Type of Class . The results for the type of class comparison 
yielded no significant differences in the pattern of product 
rating scores between required research classes and classes for 
research specialists. However, the scores for the workshop 
classes were significantly smaller than those for the other two 
types . 

Integratio n. As reported in Objective 1, above, the mean 
composite product rating for the classes with an integrated 
FEHR project was significantly greater than that for those 
with non-integrated projects. 

Conclusion . Collectively, the evidence strongly supports the 
conclusion that FEHR experience improves the trainee's ability 
to write proposals and final reports. Further, the evidence 
suggests that the more FEHR experience, the better — at least 
within the range of time (up to 16 months) and number of separate 
projects (the maximum in this stu^^was three projects) used in 
this study. On the basis of these data we recommend two problem 
experiences spread over two semesters (or the equivalent) for 
the usual PhD. research training sequence. However, additional 
research is needed to determine the optimum amount of experience 
to be provided. O a O 
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Further indirect evidence of proposal quality is provided by 
the observation that the proportion of trainees who obtained a 
perfect score (5) for the "study is replicable" item on the prod- 
uct rating sheet was approximately 57%, and 90%, respectively, 
for the three FEHR exposure levels, as compared to 50% for the 
controls. Although the control comparison is dubious at best 
prevailing practice emphasizes the repl icabil ity criterion for 
completed dissertations but not for PhD proposals the absolute 
value of the statistic for the high exposure groups is impressive. 

Additional support for the effectiveness of FEHR projects for 
developing proposal/report writing skills is provided by the 
ratings and written comments on the goal attainment questionnaire. 
These indicated that more than 90% of the trainees felt they 
had learned a great deal about proposal writing. But perhaps 
even more telling was the fact that better than three quarters 
of all respondents also indicated that they wished to learn 
more about the topic. 

In summary 5 there is strong evidence that FEHR is a remark- 
ably effective vehicle for developing proposal and report 
writing skills. 

Objective 3 . 

To encourage field studies which feature control groups , 
multiple dependant variables, and an assessmcsnt of cost effec- 
tiveness. 

We had initially intended to use the product rating scale 
items corresponding to control, multiple dependent variables, 
and cost effectiveness to assess achievement of this objective. 
Indeed, the differences among groups on these variables was 
considerable. However, examination of the assigned tasks re- 
vealed that univariate assessments were almost invariably per- 
formed because the claims concerned had been restricted to one 
dependent variable, otherwise multivariate designs were used. 
Similarly, projects appeared to involve cost-effect assessments 
whenever this was assigned and virtually all projects involved 
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a control group if one was possible in the problem concerned. 
Apparently, the mere presence of a control constituted an "assign- 
ment" . 

The effect of the highly visible "presence" of a variable in 
the simulated situation was particularly striking in the case of 
costs which are always printed out by the FEHR program. Even 
when classes were explicitly instructed to ignore experimental 
costs, they seemed unable to do so. Again and again the authors 
observed subjects in these classes arguing against certain test 
selections and experimental designs because they were "too 
expensive to be practical". Although not as prevalent, similar 
arguments were heard'with respect to the inadvisability of making 
a decision on the basis of a single variable. In classes restric 
ted to a single dependent variable, many teams requested that a 
different dependent variable be assigned to each team member. 
The rationale for this was usually based on the notion that gains 
on one variable could be offset by losses on another. For 
example, in the remedial arithmetic problem several teams felt 
that losses (i.e., arrested growth) in problem solving ability 
attributable to removal from class was just as important as 
gains in computational skill resulting from the remedial treat- 
ment. They were therefore unwilling to make a decision on the 
basis of computation alone even though the added variable meant 
additional work and the course requirements could have been en- 
tirely satisfied with a univariate assessment. 

Unfortunately, there was no hard evidence for the attainment 
of objective three which could be attributed to the FEHR exper- 
ience as opposed to the requirements imposed by the instructor 
and/or the implicit requirements of the problem description. 
A formal assessment of objective three would require a follow- 
up study to compare the research studies (especially the disser- 
tations) of students who experienced FEHR with those who did 
not. Unfortunately, the time constraints of this project did 
not permit such comparisons to be made only a few students 
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have reached the dissertation stage. Some additional support 
for this statement was provided by a post hoc examination of 
the mean responses to the control group question on the final 
test used in the experimental evaluation. The mean for this 
item increased uniformly with the amount of FEHR experience, 
but the difference was not significant (p>.10). 

Conclusions. The evidence for the achievement of objective three 
was inconclusive. In the absence of a definitive follow-up 
study, the best that can be said is that the FEHR experience 
appears to alert subjects to the desirability of including 
control groups, multiple dependent variables, and cost effec- 
tiveness assessments in their program evaluation studies. 

Objective 4. 

To increase the interest in research and research methods. 

Evidence for the attainment of this objective comes from 
three sources: (1) the attainment ratings given to this goal 
on the GAQ, (2) the mean interest rating from the SARES instru- 
ment (experimental study only), and (3) the mean of interest 
scores on the ORS questionnaira (field study only). 

Amount of Exposure, The scores on the first three instru- 
ments are curvil inearly related to FEHR exposure. People with 
zero exposure (the control groups) tended to exhibit moderately 
high interest. This dropped significantly with the first expo- 
sure to research (either real or FEHR), then gradually climbed 
back up to exceed the control group at the extensive-intensive 
exposure level (level 5). In all cases, the relationship was 
significantly linear within the FEHR exposure levels. 

The activity level, as measured by the number of reported 
voluntary pursuits of research-related tasks was not available 
for the control (zero experience; group. However, within the 
four FEHR exposure groups there was a linear increase in the 
proportion of people engaging in such activities: the observed 
percentages were 23%, 38%, 45%, and 48% for groups 2 to 5 respec- 
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tively. Because of missing data and non-comparable formats, it 
was not feasible to test the significance of this trend, nor of 
individual differences between pairs. However, the data does 
lend increased credance to the rating-scale results. 

The relatively high rating givsn to research tasks by 
neophytes was at first somewhat puzzling. However, after dis- 
cussing the phenomenon with a number of trainees, a possible 
explanation occurred to us. In this age it is popular to revere 
and romanticize science -- hence an unrealistically high rating 
by the totally inexperienced. With the first experience comes 
the realization that research involves a great deal of hard 
work and an exacting routine. Disillusionment sets in and the 
ratings dip sharply. From this point on, the ratings are 
based on direct experience:, the trend within FEHR exposure 
levels should therefore represent real changes in attitude. 

This explanation is so consistent with common experience 
that we find it appealing. However, its acceptance is not 
critical to our case. Regardless of the persuasiveness of the 
above explanation, the pervasive linear relationship between 
various interest variables and degree of FEHR exposure within 
the experimental groups is sufficient to warrant a positive 
conclusion particularly in view of the fact that the non- 
FEHR research experience (group two in the field study) yielded 
the lowest interest means of all (see table 4.21). 

Type of Class . The type of class comparison yielded insig- 
nificant differences for all except the ORS interest items 
(I). The means for the required research classes was signi- 
ficantly lower than the means for either the research special- 
ists or the workshop classes, but there was no significant 
difference between specialists and workshop classes. However, 
within each class the linear relationship to FEHR exposure was 
maintained. It was concluded that the lower interest in class 
one was a function of its required status, and in no way related 

to the FEHR system £er s£. oro 
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Integration , None of the interest variables yielded a 
significant difference between classes with projects integrated 
into course content and those with independent projects • 

Conclusions , Other things being equal, exposure to FEHR does 
indeed increase interest in research and research method. 
Further, within the range of exposures used in this study, 
the greater the exposure, the greater the interest produced. 
This relationship held equally well for required, specialist, 
and workshop classes. 

The hypothesis that integration of the FEHR project into 
course content would increase interest was not supported: an 
independent project appears to be equally effective in stimu- 
lating interest. 

Objective 5. 

To increase the perceived relevance of the methods and prac- 
tice of research/evaluation to (the trainees) educational role. 

The evidence for attair.ment of this objective comes from 
the relevance scores on the SARES questionnaire which was 
administered in the experimental group only. 

Amount of Exposure . The pattern of results almost exactly 
parallels those for the interest variables (see Tables 4.6, p. 
164). The controls, who were not exposed to any practical 
experience in research perceived research methodn as moderately 
relevant to their goals. With a minimum exposure to a practicum 
(only the routine items) this dropped somewhat, but the rriean 
value remained moderately high. After the first experience, the 
perceived relevance of research/evaluation increased linearly 
with exposure to FEHR. 

Type of Class and Integration Level > Neither of these com- 
parisons were available in the experimental study. 
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Conclusion, Exposure to FEHR increases trainees' perception 
of the relevance of research/evaluation to their work role. 

Objective 6 and 7 . To foster positive attitudes toward the com- 
puter and team work. 

The ev'dence for attainment of these objectives comes solely 
from written responses solicited from students. Consequently, 
none of the three contrasts was deemed appropriate. Only 200 
students — all at the University of Michigan — were accessible 
to be polled; answers were received from 163 of them. Of these, 
85% commented that the practicum experience had improved their 
regard for the computer and lessened their fear. Only 10% said 
it had not affected their view of the computer. The remainder 
had no opinion. 

The team work question was answered by 139 respondents. Of 
these, 70% considered the team experience valuable and rewarding 
but fully 20% found it irksome; the remainder had no opinion. 

Conclusion. The FEHR experience as given at the University of 
Michigan seems to be quite successful in fostering positive 
attitudes towards the computer. It is also successful in 
fostering a positive attitude towards group work in most people. 
However, a considerable minority were negative to the group 
experience. New methods of grouping should be tried with these 
people. 

The seven specific objectives above were all assessed in 
terms of their degree of exposure of FEHR, with zero exposure 
used as a control group. It was also desirable to obtain 
assessments of two additional critical comparisons: problem 
content areas, and degree of curricular integration. 

Problem Content , 

Analyses of differences across the eight problems were 
hampered by statistical problems caused by missing data and 
radical heterogeneity of variance. Since problem five had only 
one complete formal usage of the revised problem, it was omitted 
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from analysis. Because of missing data only overall analyses 
were attempted: it was not possible to assess the interactions 
between problem content and exposure level. However, covariance 
introduced another difficulty — problem seven had to be dropped 
because of invariant covariate scores. 

The analysis of covariance for the interest and difficulty 
scores yielded no significant differences among problems 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, and 8. 

An examination of the mean proposal and final report ratings 
shows that problem seven was very low on both. This was con- 
sidered natural, since things like control groups and valid 
treatment comparisons, which are heavily weighted on the rating 
sheet, are not available in the RMA problem. A similar restric- 
tion on the comparability of ratings exists for problem 6 
(TQUES). Finally, the fact that problem 2 (REMAR) was used 
almost exclusively with neophytes taking a required course 
raised a question about whether its significantly lower mean 
score was validly related to the problem content per se. (For a 
diagrammatic summary of these results see table 4.4K) 

The net result of the above considerations is that no mean- 
ingful conclusions about the relative effectiveness of the eight 
problems can be drawn from the tests and ratings. However, a 
number of practical que£;tions about the relative utility of the 
problems can be answered from the evaluative comments by 
trainees, game managers and course instructors. Since these are 
presented in considerable detail in Chapter III, they are not 
repeated here: the highlights are presented under conclusions, 
below: 

Conclusion . On the b.^sis of practical experience and the feed- 
back received from various FEHR users, the following conclusions 
about the relative utility of the eight problems seem warranted. 
See Chapter III for further details. 

(1) All eight problems are effective as a vehicle for acquainting 
trainees with the program evaluation process. 
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(2) Trainees are especially interested in problems concerned 
with their (approximate) area of interest, 

(3) The REMAR problem is especially well suited to general 
courses because almost all education students are familiar 
with remedial arithmetic as a content area. All of the 
other problems require specialized knowledge which the 
average edfxation student does not have, and frequently 
does not need to know. Consequently, we recommend that 
these problems be used only with groups of subjects for 
which the particular contents will be of value. 

(4) The READING problem needs to have its internal parameters 
adjusted to reduce the proportions of students at criterion 
on the objective referenced tests. (This task is currently 
underway. ) 

(5) The TQUES problem is useful for studying questionnaire 
analysis and construct validity procedures. It is also a 
useful vehicle for studying the practical and theoretical 
implications of student evaluation of courses via question- 
naire items. It is not particularly suited to program 
evaluation as such. 

(6) The BUSING problem is probably no longer of direct relevance 
given the current national status of the busing issue. How- 
ever, it may still be useful to study the process involved 
in evaluating the effects of policy changes of this sort. 

Implications for Dissemination and Use 

The findings reviewed above provides compelling evidence 
that, correctly used, the FEHR system can be enormously useful 
in teaching research/evaluation skills. FEHR-PRACTICUM in its 
present flexible form has proven quite effective for creative 
instructors who are willing to adapt their methods to the 
problem solving mode which is inherently most compatible with 
the FEHR system. It seems equally apparent that it may not 
prove useful to instructors who are unwilling or unable to 
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adapt their niethods. The implications for dissemination derive 
from the pedagogical philosophy built into the FEHR system* 

Some Philosophical Considerations , FEHR was designed to 
be a flexible pedagogical tool adaptable to many instructional 
purposes. To accomplish this aim, the problems were described 
in rather global terms, leaving the operational specification 
of the problem to the users. Thus, if an instructor/Game 
Manager desired his/her trainees to practice problem definition 
skills he/she could require the teams themselves to operation- 
al ize the problem. If, on the other hand, the instructor/Game 
Manager wished to concentrate on research design and analysis 
skills, he/she might provide an operational definition of the ' 
problem and ask the teams to work within it. Additional 
adjustment to the scope of the players' task could be made by 
restricting the number of treatments to be assessed, the number 
of variables to be considered, and/or the number and type of 
research subjects to be used. 

Despite the conscious emphasis on adapting to an instruc- 
tor's purpose^:, lt might be a mistake to assume that FEHR is 
completely non-didactic. Like most instructional products, the 
FEHR-PRACTICUM system is an implicit operational statement of 
the instructional philosophy of its authors. There is a per- 
vasive bias which tends to nurture a particular view of the 
research process and to encourage the use of some instructional 
practices while discouraging others. We believe that the opti- 
mal results can be achieved only if FEHR is used in a manner 
consistent with its basic structure. Consequently, the remain- 
der of this section is devoted to an explication of the more 
important beliefs and principles upon which FEHR-PRACTICUM is 
based. 

a. We believe that the empirical evaluation of educational 
programs is inherently a multidimensional process re- 
quiring the interrelation and synthesis of frequently 
conflicting information from a variety of sources. In 
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our view, a single measure can almost never provide 
adequate assessment of educational effectiveness per se> 
In addition, the practical realities dictate that many 
factors other than a program's effectiveness in meeting 
an objective be considi^red. For exampls, the cost of 
a program and its degree of support among teachers, 
parents, and students must be taken into account. To 
complicate the process still further, there is always 
a host of irrelevant variables to divert the researcher/ 
evaluator*s attention from the important issues. In 
an attempt to capture some of this multidimensionality, 
each FEHR problem contains a variety of variables 
(tests) in each of several domains (attitudes, achieve- 
ment^ etc.), and several subgroups of subjects. 

We are firmly convinced of the validity of the notion 
that we best learn research skills by doing research. 
In the area of evaluation and decision-oriented re- 
search, we would put the case even more strongly. One 
can learn to handle ambiguity and complexity only by 
working with ambiguous problems in a complex environment. 
Each FEHR problem is designed to provide this kind of 
experience. The problem definition supplied in the RFP 
is purposely broad and somewhat ambiguous, and there are 
always several treatments, many dependent variables 
(variables which change as a result of a treatment), and 
many moderator variables (variables which do not them- 
selves change as a result of a treatment, but which 
change the effect of the treatment on one or more 
dependent variables). 

We recognize that for novice trainees it may be pedagog- 
ically desirable to begin on a simplified problem. 
However, we consciously opted no_t to provide simple 
problem descriptions with only two or three treatments 
and a single dependent variable. However, the Game 
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Manager or the players themselves may delimit the 
problem to provide an equivalent simplifying effect. 
It is our belief that a problem which is consciously 
delimited in the presence of complexity provides a more 
valid view of research, and consequently develops skills 
which are more likely to generalize to field research 
than would result from presenting only the delimited 
problem without the surrounding details. 

The above view of the research/evaluation process 
suggests that there is no universal research method 
which can be learned in a relatively simple context 
(e.g., a laboratory), and later applied directly to 
practical problems in a variety of settings. Rather 
there are a variety of methods and techniques which 
must be combined, adapted, and synthesized to meet the 
idiosyncracies of a given practical problem. Since 
these combinations and adaptations frequently result in 
methods which differ in substantive ways from the 
originals, we call the resultant strategy an idiosyn- 
cratic research method. 

The FEHR system provides for training in the develop- 
ment of idiosyncratic research strategies in two ways. 
First, the eight problems require vastly different 
research approaches. Second, within each problem it is 
possible to define the research objectives in several 
different ways, with each definition requiring a 
different research approach. 

The need for idiosyncratic methods demands that programs 
to train researchers/evaluators emphasize the process 
by which a research strategy is developed rather than 
the strategy per se. For this reason the entire FEHR 
system is designed to create the desire to know and to 
provide an opportunity to discover. 
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One can best illustrate the discovery approach by 
examining its alternative. It is possible to use FEHR 
didactically. For example, a particular research 
strategy could be taught by "solving" a FEHR problem in 
class, and then asking trainees .to practice that solu- 
tion method using a different sample of subjects (e.g., 
a different school). While this sort of practice is 
undoubtedly useful, we do not believe that it takes full 
advantage of the system '^Jpower. Nor does it facilitate 
learning how to adapt a theoretical method to a practical 
need. 

A less didactic procedure which is more consistent 
with the training needs would proceed as follows: First, 
trainees are allowed to struggle with a problem until 
they develop a need for the method to be taught (but 
not long enough to become overly frustrated). Second, 
the research method is taught utilizing an example 
different from the problem with which trainees are work- 
ing. Third, trainees adapt the method to their own 
problem needs. We are convinced that this "discovery" 
approach will result in a greater depth of understanding 
and longer retention than more didactic procedures, 

f. The discovery approach outlined above requires that a 
great deal of individualized instruction be available 
during the practicum. The FEHR consultants are intended 
to provide this service. In our experience, intensive 
team- by- team consultation provides far greater increments 
in learning than a comparable effort expended in large- 
class session--even though the letter method covers (at 
least superficially) far more material. To supplement 
the consultants, some users may wish to make a variety 
of programmed materials on research methods available to 
the players. Several examples of suitable materials are 
listed in the appendices of the Player's Instructions. 
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In any case, we believe it is a serious mistake to use 
the FEHR system to supplement an existing research/ 
evaluation course without adopting appropriate instruc- 
tional techniques . 

The foregoing emphasis on multi dimensionality and com- 
plexity encourages teams to devise studies involving 
data sets which are considerably larger than those 
found in the usual laboratory exercise. The opportunity 
to develop skills in this area is a feature of FEHR 
which ought to be exploited whenever possible. 

Despite FEHR's admitted bias towards large data sets, 
the sheer size of the research populations, the number 
of available variables, and the redundancy of informa- 
tion (e,j,, some probleR.s have seven or eight intelli- 
gence tests) encourages the use of sampling for both 
subjects and variables. In most settings we would urge 
the ganfdr manager to provide further motivation in this 
direction by placing reasonable limits on budgets, number 
of subjects, and number of variables. 

The budgeting aspects of FEHR are considered an important 
and integral part of the practicum. More than any other 
element, costs motivate the players to plan their activ- 
ities. Budgeting financial resources generalizes to 
budgeting of time and (nonfinancial ) resources. In fact, 
it has been our experience that the various costs 
attached to treatments cause trainees to change their 
behavior even when they have been told to ignore cost?. 
For example, most trainees refused to use the Stanford- 
Binet IQ test when they noticed its price ($12,65 per 
student) even though they were not being charged for it. 

In respect to costs, it is important for the user to 
realize that there is an intricate non-linear relation- 
ship among test cost, reliability and total experimental 
cost. The experimental costs can only be compared by 
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holding statistical power constant. To get an intuitive 
feel for this relationship, assume a matched experi- 
mental design in which there is a perfect correlation 
between the true scores of the matched elements. In 
this case, all the experimental error is attributable to 
test unreliability. Thus, given test A with a reliabil- 
ity of .91 for $3 and test B with a reliability of .84 
for $2. Using test B the error variance would be 
SQRT(l-rel) or 4/3 times the error using test A. To 
maintain statistical power equivalent to that obtained 
with test A, we must use 4^/3^ or 1.77 times as many 
people in the experiment. Thus using test B we would 
actually spend $2 X 1.78 = $3.45 for each $3 using test 
A. 

j. Finally, we believe that the team approach provides an. 
added dimension of great value to the FEHR-PRACTICUM 
experience. The value is of two sorts. First, our 
experience shows that there is a tremendous amount of 
intra team teaching and learning during a FEHR project; 
Second, evaluative research in the practical wor' J tends 
to be a team projec"^.. Consequently, any group-process 
skills learned duripg the practicum will have a direct 
and positive carryover. We urge instructors/game 
managers to use teams wherever possible. Our experience 
shows that the team size should not be smaller than 
threG mr greater than five« Larger teams tend to break 
into subunits with one set of trainees doing most of 
the work. Smaller teams tend to have less verbal inter- 
action and hence less opportunity to learn. 

Some Difficulties: Need for Further Development 

The most definitive finding of the evaluation was that 
FEHR projects are most effective when they are an integral part 
of a training curriculum. In the previous section we have 
spelled out some of the principles by v;hich a beneficial inte- 
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gration can be accomplished. However, it should be obvious 
that this is a difficult and demanding task. Unfortunately, 
many would-be users of the FEHR system have neither the time 
nor inclination to make the necessary adaptations. What is 
required to reach these potential clients is a didactic and 
comprehensive programmed curriculum which utilizes all of ' 
FEHR's unique capacities to teach research/evaluation techni(!iu 
and principles in a problem solving discovery made. The 
authors of these materials are currently exploring various 
methods of supporting this additional work. 
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APPENDIX 3A 
BUDGET 



Treatments 



AUTOMATH 



Set-up Cost/40 Subjects 
Maintenance Cost/40 Subjects/15 Weeks 
Measurement - SATCOMP/40 Subjects 
ITBSCONC/40 Subjects 



Sub-Total 



IRA 



Set-up Cost/40 Subjects 
Maintenance Cost/ 40 Subjects/15 Weeks 
Measurement - SATCOMP/40 Subjects 
ITBSCONC/40 Subjects 



Sub-Total 



Present Practice 

Set-up Cost/40 Subjects 
Maintenance Cost/ 40 Subjects 
Measurement - SATCOMP/40 Subjects 
ITBSCONC/40 Subjects 



Salary 

Team #5 Salary/8 Weeks/2 Research Persons 

Security 

Security Deposit in Escrow 

Miscellaneous 

Contingency or Miscellaneous Expenses 



Sub-Total 

Sub-Total 

Sub-Total 
TOTAL 



$0 

12,000.00 
12.00 
8.00 
$12,020.00 



$ 800.00 
6,000.00 
12.00 
8.00 
$ 6,620.00 



$0 
0 



12.00 
8.00 



Sub-Total $ 



■^.00 



$ 5,600.00 
$ 5,600.00 



$ 2.000.00 
$ 2,000.00 



$ 1.200.00 
$ 1 ,200.00 

$27,660.00 
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APPENDIX 4A 



Name 

FINAL EXAM. ED. C655, L.S. Collet, Fall 1972. 
Part 1. To be done in class. 



Suppose you have two groups of scores which you wish to test for a signi- 
ficant difference in means. If there is an equal number of scores in the 



two groups, it is always possible to 
it is possible to calculate either a 



1 



Group 
_X_ 

6 
5 
7 
9 
8 



ZX = 35 
EX^=225 
Zx^= 10 



Group 
Y 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



ZY = 25 
2Y^=135 
l/= 10 



Difference 
(X-Y) 

3 
1 

2 
3 

1 



ED = 

ed2= 

Ed2= 



10 
24 

4 



arrange the scores in pairs. Thus, 
t test for independent samples or 
a t test for dependent (paired) 
samples. Use the example at left" 
to show how you would calculate 
each type of test. It is not nece- 
ssary to complete all the computa- 
tions — just show the formula you 
would use in each case, and substi- 
tute the correct numbers from tha 
data given at left. 

Independent Samples. 



Corrdated samples (paired scores) 



2. Explain how you can tell whether to use a correlated (matched pair) or 
independent t test, and give an example of a situation in which each 
test is appropriate. 



3. It is also possible to compute the significance of the difference in group 
means using an analysis of variance (one way classification). Use the 
Winer computation formulas at left to complete the sunmary of analysis 
table on the following page. Then use the results to answer questions 
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Winer Formula 

(1) G^/pn + = 60*60/(2*5) 

(2) ZX^^ 3*3+4*4+,,,+8*8 

(3) (EA^)/n 25^+35^ 

5 



4- Compare and contrast the F ratio and the t ratio as tests of the significance 
of differences in group means • 

5. Using the data from examples given in Items 1 and 3, explain how to test for 
homogeneity of variance in the two groups. (Use F ) 



6. Explain the purpose behind a test for homogeneity of variance, and the 
procedure which should follow if the test 1s: (a) significant (b) not 
si gni f leant • 



7. Explain the difference between accepting the null hypothesis and failing 
to reject the null hypothesis. Which terminology do you recoinmend, and 
why? 



SUMMAFY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



360 Source SS df MS F 

Total ***** 

A:between 



^ 370 ^^r^or 



8, What is the meaning of "random selection" and why is 1t important to 
experimental design? 



9. Explain the meaning of: "critical value of t (or z)'', "critical region", and 
"region of rejection". (Use a diagram). 



10. Name four levels of measurement and explain why it is Important to be able 
to distinguish among them. 



11. Explain the diffei^ence between Independent variables and dependent variables, 
and give an exar: }e to show how these terms apply to a research problem. 



12. Compare and contrast type 1 error and type 2 error. 
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PART TWO, FINAL EXAM, ED. C655. THIS SECTION DOES COUNT ON THE FINAL GRADE . 
FOR THIS COURSE. CAREFULLY READ THE EXPERIMENT DESCRIBED BELOW, THEN ANSWER 
EACH OF THE QUESTIONS WITH REFERENCE TO THE INFORMATION GIVEN. 

An educator had spent several years developing what he referred to as 
an Inquiry approach to teaching social studies. He has now developed a 
systematic method of translating a set of educational objectives into an 
"inquiry" lesson. He hypothesizes that any teacher who uses the method and 
follows the lesson plan developed will produce greater academic achievement 
in his students. 

To test this hypothesis, the educator arranged a field experiment in a 
local school system. Twenty teachers, each of whom has a single social studies 
class at the junior high level, agreed to participate in the experiment. These . 
teachers were randomly divided into two groups of ten teachers each. The first 
group was assigned to the experimental condition (inquiry lessons via the 
educator's programmed materials), and the second group were assigned to a 
control condition (lessons developed by whatever methods the teacher usually 
used). 

The educator and the twenty teachers next selected a body of social- 
studies content which was appropriate for the grades concerned, but was not 
presently being taught by any of the teachers. Next, they cooperatively 
developed a set of instructional objectives based on the content, and two 
parallel forms of an achievement test-measuring the extent to which these 
objectives were attained, A trial run with the tests, using students from 
another system which was studying the content in question, showed that the 
two test forms were highly correlated (r+ = +.93) and of equivalent difficulty 
(the mean score on test form 1 was 51.2 and on form 2 was 51.4). 

Next, each teacher developed his lesson plan according to the condition 
to which he was assigned experimental teachers used the educator's lesson- 
development materials while control teachers used their usual method. The 
teachers all taught the chosen content by the lesson plans prepared (above) 
during the next eight weeks. At the beginning of the period, each student 
was administered form 1 of the achievement test, and at the end of the eight 
weeks each student wrote form 2 of the test. The gain score for each student 
was then calculated by subtracting the pre-test score from the post-test score. 

ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS : 

13. One of the educator's statistical advisors suggested that the gain scores 
for the two groups of classrooms be entered into one giant t test, with 
each group containing 10m students, where n is the number of students per 
cUss. (Assume, for purposes of this discussion, that each class had 
exactly n=30 students.) The second statistical advisor agreed that a 
t test could be used to compare gain scores in the two groups, but he 
recommended that the pooled estimate of sigma be based on the original 
20 classrooms rather than on two big groups of 300 students each. 

la. How many degrees of freedom would be associated with each t test? 

Method 1 ^df ; Method 2 d f 

lb. Which method would result in the larger error, and why? 

Ic. Which method would you recommend, and why? 
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14. Still another advisor recommended that the experiment be analyzed as a 
simple t test of the mean achievement gain for each teacher. He reasoned 
that entire classrooms were the appropriate unit of observation whenever 
the experimenter wished to generalize to a teaching method as opposed to 
a learning methods Thus in this case, the appropriate n was 10 in the 
experimental condition and 10 in the control condition. Obviously, the 
single best number to represent a whole class (or teacher) would thus be 
the mean of the gain scores for that class. 

2a. In the space below, sketch out a diagrammatic representation of 

this design, and show exactly how you would go about computing the 
t ratio. Use appropriate symbols and formulas throughout. 



15. What is your critical reaction to the suggestion in 2, above? Explain 
fully. 



EKLC 
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APPENDIX 4B 




The FEHR-PRACTICUM Rating Sheet is an analytic approach to 
judging the quality of a proposal or report. Jh?. overall strategy 
IS to improve reliability and validity by requiring the rater to 
make separate judgments regarding the presence or absence of various 
characteristics considered by experts to be typical of high quality 
products. These characteristics are grouped according to the usual 
organizational components (e.g., introduction), and assigned arbi- 
trary weights reflecting their relative importance to the overall 
rating. 

Rating Instructions . Fill in the blank opposite each charac- 
teristic listed on your Rating Sheet using the scoring guidelines 
listed below. For each characteristic, use the rating opposite the 
statement which best describes the product being rated with respect 
to the characteristic concerned. Wh6n all the characteristics within 
a component have been rated, sum the characteristic ratings to obtain 



1. Title page characteristics . 

(a) The problem is precisely identified in the title. Give: 

2 points if the title identifies the target population, 
the key dependent variable(s), and the critical com- 
parisons to ba made. Subtract one point for each of 
these elements to a minimum rating of zero. 

(b) The title is sufficiently concise for indexing. Give: 

1 point if the title has 20 words or fewer and contains 
at least three keywords which accurately reflect the 
contents; otherwise 0 points. 

(c) The title is too long or wordy. Give penalty of: 

-1 point if the title exceeds 25 words in length; no 
deduction otherwise. 

(d) The format of the title pa^e is inappropriate and/or there 
is incomplete author information. Give penalty of: 

-1 pcint if the format does not conform to the prescribed 
standard or, in the absence of a prescribed standard, if 
the author is not identified; no deduction otherwise. 

2. Tables of contents, figures, etc. Give: 



4 points if there is a complete table of contents listing 
every major heading in the text and listings which item- 
ize all the figures and tables irTthe text. 




ox provided. IF THE OBTAINED 



A. Preliminary Materials 
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3 points if both types of listings (above) are present but 
one is incomplete. 

2 points if there is a complete table of contents but no 
listing of figures/tablec OR if both contents and figures/ 
tables are listed but both are incomplete. 

1 point for an incomplete tablo of contents OR incomplete 
figures/tables listing. 

0 points otherwise. 

Characteristics of abstract. (Award all zeroes if length exceeds 
assigned maximum.) 

(a) The study purpose is outlined in the abstract. Give: 

2 points if it summarizes the major questions to be studied 
in terms of relationships among variables. 

1 point if it sun^arizes the questions, but the explicit 
relations to be studied are unclear. 

0 points otherwise. 

(b) The target population is identified. Give: 

1 point if the population to whom the results sire generalized 
is identified. 

(c) Major dependent variables identified. Give: 

1 point if the number and type of students are described. 

0 points otherwise. 

(d) The design* is outlined. Give: 

2 points if the design is clearly and accurately synopsized. 

1 point if a summary staterrent of design exists, but any one 
of the following is missing: sampling procedures, de- 
pendent variable(s), independent or moderator variables. 

0 points if there 1s no attempt to describe the design OR 
if two or more of the above elements are missing. 

(e) The anciiytlc procedures are outlii^ed. Giver 

2 points if the statistical (or other analytic) procedure 
used is clearly identified. 

1 point if the procedure is mentioned but it is unclear 
what was done. 

0 points otherwise. . 

(f) The key comparisons are outlined. Give; 

2 points if the critical contrasts are explicitly identified. 
(It is not necessary that they be labelled.) 

1 point if the key contrasts are implied but not explicitly 
mentioned. 

0 points otherwise. ^ f7 
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B. Body of the Proposal 



Characteristics of the introduction. 

An introductory section need not be labelled, but it must 
appear within the first third of the body of the proposal or 
report, it would normally contain the following elements in any 
order and under any label or heading . 

(a) A statement of the problem. Many writers have used the 
"statement of the problem" label as if it is synonymous to 
"background of the study" and/or "purpose of the study". 
However, in this document the three tertJis have distinct 
and rather unique meanings, as explicated by the scoring 
guides for items (a) through (c). It is important that the 
user rate these items along the delineated dimensions. Give: 

4 points if there is an explicit statement of the "basic" 
or "root" problem. To rate full credit, the statement 
should identify, at least in general terms, each of the 
fol lowing: 

(i) the system being studied 

(ii) what is presently happening in the system 

(iii) what should be happening in the system 

(iv) the reason for believing that it should happen 

Assign one point for each of the above elements present. 

(b) A description of the context or background of the study. Give 

4 points if the questions: "Why was this study proposed?" 
and "What has been done in this area by previous workers?" 
are explicitly answered. 

2 points if only one of the above questions is answered OR 
if the answers are implicit rather than explicit. 

0 points otherwise. 

(c) The purpose of the study is defined within the first third 
of the text. Give: 

4 points if there is an explicit statement of the specific 
questions to be answered by the study AND all questions 
are stated in terms of relationships among variables AND 
the questions are consistent with the remaining text. 

3 points if the questions are consistent ^/ith the text and 
stated explicitly b <?; not as relationships among variables. 

2 points if the questions are explicit but inconsistent' 
with the tr 't OR if the questions are consistent but 
stated implicitly rather than explicitly. 

1 point if there is a section labelled "purpose", "problem 
statement", or some synonymous term, which states the 
questions to be answered, but most of the questions are 
vague or ambiguous. 
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0 points if more than one third of the document must be 
read to determine its purpose. 

(d) The importance of the study is established. Give: 

2 points if there is an explicit statement of the potential 
benefits of the study. 

1 point if the statement is implicit rather than explicit. 

0 points otherwise. 

(e) The scope of the study is delimited. Give: 

2 points if there is an explicit statement explaining why 
the study t is focused on the particular population 

and variables chosen. 

1 point if it is clear why these were chosen but no explicit 
explanation is made. 

0 points otherwise. 

(f) The major assumptions and limitations are identified. Give: 

4 points if the introductory section contains an explicit 
mention of all the important assumptions which underlie 
the study AND/OR the important limitations and weaknesses 
of the study. 

3 points if the above statement appears after- the intro- 
ductory section — e.g. in the results or discussion 
sections. 

2 points if there is implicit rather than explicit discussion 
of the assumptions and/or limitations OR if no discussion 
exists but the rater cannot identify potentially dangerous 
assumptions or limitations. 

1 point if the rater can identify one critical assumption - 
or limitation (i.e., one which would definitely change 
the thrust or interpretation or validity of the study) 
which has not been discussed. 

0 points if there is no discussion of assumptions or limi- 
tations in the entire study AND the rater can identify 
important assumptions or limitations (i.e., ones that 
might change the thrust or interpretation or validity of 
the study) . 

NOTE . In many studies a section of text which provides definitions 
of terms with unique or restricted technical meanings appears in or 
near the introduction. Since these meanings are closelv related to 
the overall strategy or conceptual framework of the study, they are 
evaluated under that heading rather than here. 
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(g) The material within the introductory section lacks logical 
interrelations. Give penalties of: 

0 points if the material presented is smoothly connected 
and many of the above characteristics are present and 
individually meaningful, but there are inconsistencies, 
contradictions or ambiguities among characteristics. 

-2 points if it would be necessary for the average member 
of the intended audience to read the section several 
times to dete^Tiiine what the study is about. (Do not im- 
pose this penalty if the re-reading is necessary because 
the reader does not have the background knowledge conmon 
to the writer's intended audiencel) 

-4 points if even after successive readings the average 
member would be uncertain about th3 study's purposes. 

-8 points if after successive readings the average reader 
in the intended audience would have no idea what the 
study is about. 

2. Characteristics of the review of the related literature. 

(a) The articles reviewed are clearly related to the study. 
Give: 

4 points if there are more t.han five articles (or reports 
or books) reviewed and all of them are clearly related 
to the study. When fewer than five studies are reported, 
full credit is given only if every study is at least 
marginally related AND there is evidence of a thorough 
search (e.g.. Education Index, Psychological Abstracts, 
and ERIC for at least the last five years). 

3 points if only 3-5 clearly-related articles are reviewed 
without evidence of a thorough search OR if there are 
more than five articles reviewed with the inajority clearly 
related to the study and nonp ,;bsolutely irrelevant OR 
if 1-3 related articles have been reviewed but there is 
evidence that a thorough search has been made. (It is 
explicitly assumed that there will always be some relevant 
theory or practical experience to discuss.) 

2 points if there are at least five clearly-related studies 
but also one or more absolutely irrelevant studies in- 
cluded OR if one or more absolutely irrelevant studies 
are included with fewer than five clearly-relatad studies 
and evidence of a thorough search. 

1 point if only marginally related articles are presented 
without evidence of a thorough search. 

0 points if no material is reviewed OR if none of the above 
statements apply. 
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The methods (logical analyses, research procedures, and 
data analyses techniques) used in the reviewed articles 
are critically evaluated. Give: 

^ cJ/.!li' ""^"'^^ indicates the methods used in each 

study and makes explicit substantive evaluations of their 
adequacy. However, it is not necessary to make such 
comments about each article separately; it is, in fact 
preferable to group studies with common themes and/or ' 
methods and evaluate them as a group. 

3 points if the substantive evaluation (above) occurs but 
the minority of the criticisms are not supported con- 
text (but do appear logical). 

^ SSjuiLiLi^^D''-l"!J'°"' occur but more than half are 
^nr E there are well supported evaluations 

lu fS^^lt-^^ ^-''^ articles and none for the others. OR 
tiated "laiy a>'e picayune or unsubstan- 

Itunri'^^^- ^^viewed are representative of the domain 
studied. Give: 

4 points if there is evidence that the reviewed materials 
cover all the major developments in theory, research, "and 
practice during at least the last five years which have a 
direct bearing on tRFltudy. Light coverage of an area 
IS permissible only if there is explicit evidence that 
little has been done. 

2 points if there is one of the above areas missing without 
evidence that no work has been done in the area. 

1 point if two of the above areas are missing without evi- 
dence that no work has been done (e.g., supoose only the 
research articles have been reviewed). oniy tne 

0 points otherwise. 

The articles reviewed are grouped in logical order. Give: 
4 points if the reviewed articles are grouped by common 
themes and evaluated and/or interpreted by groups in a 
/logical order. If only four or five studies are pre- 
• sented, full marks could be obtained only if there is 

1 evidence of a thorough search - in this case it is only 
' Srdlr"*"^ a^^ticles to be discussed in a logical 

2 points if there is some avoidable redundancy in article 
JhfS*'^So^'?"'i"''{?*' evaluations bu^ it does not add more 
than dO/o to the time required for reading the review. 

0 points if the redundancy --idds more than 20% to the time 
required for reading the review. 
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(e) ' The review is summarized and synthesized. Give: 

4 points if there is a summary presented which points out 
the areas of agreement and disagreement among articles 
within each area (theory, research and practice), and 
demonstrates how the material from each of the areas 
relates to the problem being investigated, 

2 point^i if the above surmary exists but there is no ex- 
plicit statement of its relationship to the problem OR 
if adequate summaries of the various areas (theory, 
search and practice) are present but no attempt is made 
to interrelate them. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(f) Relevant studies are missing from the review. Give penal- 
ties as outlined to a maximum of -8, . 

-1 point for each missing directly-related article (book, 
etc.) which was listed during the last five years in 
Education Index , Psychological Abstracts , ERIC , or any 
other reference commonly used by the audience concerned. 

-2 points for each missing article (book, etc.) from any 
source commonly available to the intended audience which 
would substantively alter the study or its interpretation. 

Characteristics of the conceptual framework or rationale. 

(a) There exists a statement of the principles from which the 
study plan derives. Give: 

4 points if the study contains a section which clearly ex- 
plains why each of the specific variable relationships 
(specific hypotheses) to be evaluated in the study was 
chosen. The section need not have a separate heading, 
but labels such as "rationale*', "conceptual framework", 
"strategy", and the like are conunon. 

3 points if the above explanations exist, but do not appear 
in a single unit of text (e.g.» there is a separate 
rationale for each hypothesis). 

2 points if there is an explicit attempt to explain each 
choice but the reasons for one or more of the selections 
remain ur vlear OR if there is no explicit explanation 
but all choices are explained in context. 

1 point if there is no explicit explanation and most, but 
not all, of the choices are explained in context. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) The principles in (a) are derived from the theory and re- 
search reviewed. Give: 

4 points if there is an obvious relationship between the 
reviewed literature (or the review summary) and the 
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conceptual framework OR if an explicit statement ex- 
plaining the relationship is provided. To obtain full 
mavks here, section (a) must have obtained at least a 2 
rating (i .e. , a >_ 2) . 

2 points if no conceptual framework (i.e., a < 2) between 
the reviewed literature (or the review summary) and the 
variable relationships (hypotheses) to ba evaluated is 
either obvious or explicitly explained. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

The principles from which the study plan was derived form 
a coherent unit. Give: 

4 points if there are listed principles (i.e., a > 2) 
which fit together naturally or are explicitly Integrated 
and synthesized to form a coherent viewpoint. A set of 
principles are coherent if data providing direct support 
for the validity of one principle tends to ho supportive 
of every other principle. 

2 points if most of the principles are coherent (in the 
above sense) but some appear to be entirely discrete 
and independent OR if there is no explicit statement of 
the conceptual framework (i.e., a < 2) but the variable 
relationships (hypotheses) to be evaluated form a co- 
herent set. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

The principal criteria get at the main purpose or objec- 
tives of an educational enterprise while the modifying 
criteria get at the practical background factors (such as 
cost, convenience, and time involved) and/or the unintend«»d 
consequences of the enterprise (e.g., parent hostility). 
Give: 

4 points if both kinds of criteria are included and an ex- 
plicit distinction is made as to their use in inter- 
preting data. (The labels "principal" and "modifying" 
need not be used.) 

3 points if both kinds are included and their use is clear, 
but the distinction is implicit rather than explicit. 

2 points if both kinds of criteria are present, but it is 
not clear how they will be used in "solving" the stated 
problem. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 
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(e) The substantive research hypotheses are stated, or, in the 
case of a non-experimental study, the probable result 
patterns^ are stated and the implications of each pattern 
explained. Give: 

4 points if there is a set of explicit and unambiguous 
statements of substantive hypotheses or probable result 
patterns which is consistent with the purpose(s) of the 
study and which provides comprehensive coverage of the 
questions the study was intended to onswer. In addition, 
each hypothesis or result pattern should be: 

(i) referenced to a specific target population. 

(ii) stated in terms of relationships among 
variables. 

(iii) concerned with observable variable and/or 
operationally defined constructs. 

(iv) (hypotheses but not result patterns should 
be; stated in an "if ... then'* form. 

3 points if elements (i) and/or (iv) are missing OR if 
element (lii) is missing for a minority of variables. 

2 points if any two of the following element-sets are 
missing: (i) and/or (iv), (ii), (iii); OR if there is 
a set of statements which possess all the character- 
istics of a 4 rating except that the set covers a ma- 
jority but not all of the questions which the study 
was intended to answer. 

1 point if there is a recognizable attempt to provide a 
statement of substantive hypotheses or result patterns 
which does not possess enough of the listed character- 
elements to merit a 2 rating. 

0 poincs if none of the above statements are applicable- 

(f) The specific or unique terms used in the study are defined. 
6i ve : 

2 points if all the terms encountered should be clear to 
the intended audience because they are already familiar 
ojr because they have been defined (either in context or 
in a specially labelled section). 

1 point if there is an explicit attempt to define terms, 
b[ ■ r: is incomplete or ambiguous. 



The term "probable result patterns" refers to the particular kinds 
of interrelationships among variables for which the experimenter 
intends to 5:ei?rch. It is preferable for the educational meaning 
of each of tl-^:.-5e patterns to be pre-specified For the same reasons 
as planned v.nparisons are preferable to post hoc comparisons in 
an experimental study. 
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(g) There is an explicit criterion of success. Give: 

4 points if there appears in the text a statement or state- 
ments which either explicitly or implicitly define(s) 
a decision rule for determining whether the purposes of 
the study have been fulfilled. 

Characteristics of the method or procedure. 

(a) The subjects are described. Give: 

2 points if there is b .;es' -iption of the pool of subjects 
from which the rese -..nples were chosen. It should 
specify the distribu; . r characteristics salient to 
tho problem (usually things as age, educational 
level and the like), if this pool of subjects is not 
the (entire) target population, £er se , there must also 
oe an ?;ssessment of its representativeness of that 
population. 

1 point if there i.s a description, but it omits one or 
more salient characteristics. 

0 po^'nts if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) The samplJng procedure is described. Give: 

2 points if the description which is sufficiently detailed 
to permit replication. 

1 point if there is a clear description, but insufficient 
detail for replication. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applic....;le. 

(c) The sampling i? representative. Give: 

4 points if the sampling will allow valid generalization 
to the target population OR if a rational argument for 
assuming valid generalization is presented. 

2 points if there is a mild bias in the representativeness 
of -he sampling, but this should not affect validity. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(d) The design of the st...iy is described. Give: 

4 points if the design is described with sufficient detail 
and accuracy to permit complete replication. 

3 points if there is sufficient description to permit 
replication of the main elements of the design but some 
details are missing. 

2 points if there is a coherent design description but it 
would not permit replication of one or more of the main 
design elements. 



1 point if there is a section labelled "design", but it 
is ambiguous or unclear. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

There is design rationale. Give: 

2 points if there is a section which; 

(i) explains why the particular design was chosen. 

(ii) assesses the validity of the design chosen. 

Subtract one point for each of the above elements missing. 

The variables are not operationally defined. Penalties 
are assessed for each dependent, independent, or moderator 
variable which is NOT operationally defined in terms of 
observable criteria. Give penalties of: 

-2 points for each variable concerned with a primary hy- 
pothesis. 

-1 point for each variable concerned with a secondary hy- 
pothesis. 

THE MAXIMUM PENALTY IS -4. 

The design provides the critical comparison groups. Give: 

2 points if the design provides for a control group and 
separable groups for each treatment to be assessed. 

0 points if the above statement does not apply. 

The jesign provides for valid comparisons. Give: 

2 points if all critical comparisons implied by the (de- 
limited) objectives (problem or purpose) of the study 
can be assessed within the design. If there are possible 
confouiiGings , a rational argument for assuming the ef- 
fects of confounded variables are negligible must be 
gi ven , 

1 point if coijfoundings occur without supporting arguments, 
but si..:p r'.rguments could be made. 

0 points neither of the above statements is applicable. 

Some sources of invalidity are uncontrolled. Give a 
penalty of: 

-2 points for each uncontrolled source of invalidity which 
threatens the main purpor'-^s of the study. 

-1 point for each uncontrolled source of invalidity which 
threatens the secondary purr-oses of the study. 

THE MAXIMUM PENALTY IS -4. 
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The instrumentation 1s described • Give: 

2 points If each instrument (test, questionnaire, obser- 
vation) is described. 

1 point .if most but not all instruments are described. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

Instruments are assessed for reliability and validity. 
Give: 

4 points if there is an explicit assessment of the re- 
liability and validity of each instrument used. 

3 points if there is only an assessment of validity (for 
one or more instruments). 

2 points if there is only an assessment of reliability 
for one or more instruments, OR if there are complete 
assessments for a majority of instruments. 

1 point if there Is ary explicit assessment of reliability 
or validity for one or more instruments. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

The instrumentation is unsuitable. Give a penalty of: 

-2 points for each instance of an instrument which is ir - 
valid for Its intended use. 

-1 point for each instance of an inappropriate but not 
(completely) Invalid use of an Instrument. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

The data collection procedures are described. Give: 

2 points if the questions "which instruments?", "who ad- 
ministered?", "when", and "to whom" are answered for 
each data set. 

1 point If any three of the above questions are answered. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

The data matrix is defined. Give: 

2 points if there is a schematic representation of the 
data matrix OR if the description is complete enough 
to permit such a schematic to be constructed. 

1 point If there Is an inaccurate or incomplete schematic. 
0 points if neither of the above stc';ements 1s applicable. 

The analytic procedure is described. Give; 

4 points if the description is complete enough to permit 
replication of the analysis and if there is a rationale 
explaining why the procedure was considered most appro- 
priate. 
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3 points if only the rationale is missing from the above 
but the procedure concerned is cotmonly used for similar 
purposes. 

2 points if only the rationale is missing from the above 
and the procedure concerned is not commonly used, OR if 
a rationale is present but the description is insufficient 
to permit replication of the analysis. 

1 point if there is an attempt at describing the analytic 
procedure which does not satisfy any of t' 3 above state- 
ments . 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(p) The analysis evaluates all hypotheses. Give: 

4 points if every hypotheses is explicitly evaluated by 
some contrast or measured relationship. (This need not 
be a valid contrast or measure to obtain marks.) 

2 points if all primary hypotheses are directly evaluated 
but one or more secondary hypotheses are evaluated in- 
directly, OR if there are redundant (ststistical ) tests 
using a priori probabilities. 

0 points if neither of ths above statements is applicable. 

(q) The analysis is efficient. Give: 

4 points if the analysis uses the minimum valid estimate 
of error in evaluating comparisons. That is, it maxi- 
mizes the statistical power of the test (without changing 
the significance level). 

3 points if the analysis is the most efficient (powerful) 
of the procedures available to the researcher (e.g., 
univariate ANOVA when MANOVA is called for but not 
available on the local computer). 

2 points if the analysis is not the most efficient (powerful) 
available, but it is reasonably efficient and/or con- 
sistent with common practice. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(r) The analytic procedures are inappropriate or invalid for 
the study's purpose(s). Give penalties of: 

-2 points if the procedure will probably lead to an erroneous 
conclusion with respect to one secondary hypothesis. 

-4 points if the procedure will probably lead to an erroneous 
conclusion with respect to more than one secondary hy- 
pothesis. 

"6 points if the procedure will probably lead to an erroneous 
conclusion with respect to one important hypothesis but 
is sound with respect to the study's maoor purpose. 

i, 8 3 
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-8 points If the procedure will probably lead to an erroneous 
conclusion with respect to one or more of the study's 
major purpose, but can provide some valid conclusions. 
-10 points if the prc^cedure cannot lead to any valid con- 
clusions and will probably lead to erroneous conclusions 
with respect to the study's major purposes. 

NOTE: Sections 5 to 7 would normally appear in proposals but not 
in final reports. 

5. Characteristics of the budget. 

(a) The source of each item estimate is clear. Give: 

2 points if it is obvious how each estimate was computed. 

1 point if it is obvious for most items. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) The standard items are present. Give: 

2 points if all items in the guidelines given by the 
funding agency are present. 

1 point if all items are covered but the itemization differs 
in unimportant ways from the guidelines. 

0 points if the itemization differs substantively from the 
guidelines . 

(c) Probable costs of delays or increased prices/wages are 
anticipated. Give: 

2 points if the effects of inflation/deflation and probable 
delays . 

1 point if an attempt has been made but it is incomplete. 

0 points if there is no attempt or an inadequate attempt. 

(d) The expenses and probable resources balance the needs of 
an adequate project. Give: 

2 points if the budgeted amount appears reasonable for the 
purpose concerned. 

1 point if the amount is too low to permit an adequate job 
or too high to be justified providing the deficiency or 
excess does not exceed 20% of the total contract. 

0 points if the amount is deficient or excessive by factors 
greater than 20%. 

(e) The cost effectiveness of the proposed study is assessed. 
Give: 

2 points if there is an explicit and comprehensive at ampt 
to demonstrate the cost effectiveness of the proposed 
project. 
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1 point if tha^e is an explicit attempt which is less 
than comprehensive. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 
Characteristics of loc/stics section. 

(a) A schedule of activities is provided , Give: 

2 points for a comprehensive schedule. 

1 point for a less than comprehensive schedule. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) The planned work distribution is proportional to the man- 
hours avai lable. Gi^'" * 

2 points if these elei.jents appear balanced throughout. 

1 point if there is a mild increase or decrease in work 
with no change in resources. 

0 points if there is a sharp increase or decrease in work 
with no adjustments to staff. 

(c) There are sufficient personnel available. Give: 

2 points if there is evidence that persons with the needed 
skills will always be available at the times needed. 

1 point if there is some possibility that . jmpetent per- 
sonnel will not be available. 

0 points if it is likely that competent personnel will 
not be available as needed. 

(d) Possible bottlenecks have been anticipated. Give: 

2 points if all probable bottlenecks are explicitly planned 
for (OR if no probable bottlenecks exist). 

1 point if an incompleta plan for hailing bottlenecks is 
present. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(e) The proposed sequence is logical and efficient. Give: 

2 points if the sequence makes optimum use of resources, 
and appears' likely to work smoothly and well. 

1 point if there is a workable plan with less-than-optimum 
use of resources. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 
Characteristics of personnel. 

(a) The major personnel are named. Give: 

3 points for a complete list. 
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1 point for an incomplete list. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) The responsibilities of all major personnel are defined. 
Gi i/e: 

4 points for a comprehensive definition of responsibilities. 

2 points for an incomplete list of responsibilities. 

0 noints if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(c) There is evidence of the competencies possessr:d by each of 
the major personnel. Give: 

3 points if there is a complete (summary) vita for each 
major personnel member. 

2 points if one of the vita's is sketchy or incomplete (but 
not missing}. 

1 poi^t if one vita is missing, OR if more than one vita ia 
sketchy or incomplete. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(d) The (major) personnel are inadequate for the proposed pro- 
ject. Give a penalty of: 

-2 points if a minority of the personnel appear competent, 
but lacking in experience. 

-4 points if a majority of the personnel appear competent, 
but lacking in expeinence. 

-6 points if a minority of the personnel are lacking in com- 
petence with respect to their assigned tasks. 

-8 points if a majorUy (but not all) of the personnel are 
lacking in comp ^e with respect to their assigned tasks. 

-10 points if the encire set of personnel appear to be lacking 
in most of the prerequisite skills. 

NOTE: Sections 8 and 9 apply to a final report but not to a proposal . 

8. Characteristics of the .results (statistical conclusions). 

(a) There is a result presented for each hypothesis (or relation). 
6i ve : 

4 points if every results are explicitly presented for each 
hypothesis . 

3 points if all hypothesis results are covered, but some 
are Implicit rather than explicit. 

2 points if results are presented for all but a minor or 
secondary hypotheses. 
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1 point if most hypothesis results are presented, but some 
important hypothesis results are not. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) Explicit statistical conclusions are stated for each hy- 
pothesis * Give: 

2 points if each result presented includes a statement 
(either in the text or in a table) of the significance 
or non-significance of the comparison or relationship 
evaluated and the direc;:ion of all significant findings. 

1 point if significance, but not directionality, ;s pre- 
sented for one or more of the results, OR if significance 
was presented in.plicitly, but not explicitly for sorr^e of 
the results. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(c) There are nea^ concise displays of all r^-oults. Give: 

2 points if all results are presented in neat, concise 
style wr':h tables used whenever this was advantageous. 

1 point if a minority of results were presented in un- 
necessarily redundant or wordy style CR if the results 
are complete but tables would have added to the clarity 
and/or conciseness. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(d) The organization of the results is logical. Give: 

6 points if the results are organized in clear, logical, 
easy-to-read style which minimizes the need for recursive 
reading (looking back). 

4 points if the overall results are clear, but either the 
style requires recursive reading which adds less than 25% 
to the reading time required^ or if there are minor am- 
biguities in the text caused by poor connectives or poor 
sequencing. 

2 points if the organization and style requires an amount 
of recursive reading which increases reading time by 
25-50^, or if major ambiguities are caused by poor con- 
nectives or poor sequencing. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(e) Explanatory graphs or diagrams are used to clarify meaning. 
Gi ve : 

4 points if all needed graphs (etc.) were included in clear 
readable form. 

3 points if the needed graphs (etc.) are present but could 
be improved in format. 
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2 points if some needed graphs (etc.) are absent but thof^e 
presented a'rs clear and readable. 

1 point if there is any use of grar or diagrams which adds 
to clarify but does not satisfy any of the above state- 
ments . 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(f) The results are summarized, conflicts are reconciled, and 
an overall synthesis provided. Give: " 

12 points if there are portions of text which clearly and 
succinctly sumnarize and synthesize all the results pre- 
sented. 

9 points if the summary is complete but the text could be 
more succinct, OR if there is a succinct summary and 
interpretation of individual findings but only a weak 
synthesis, OR if there is a succinct, complete surranary, 
and an adequate synthesis, but a minor conflict in re- 
sults has not been resolved. 

6 points if all results are summarized and interpreted 
separately, but there is no attempt to interrelate or 
synthesize the findings. 

3 points if there is a section labelled "summary" or the 
like which does not satisfy any of the above statements. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

(g) There are procedural errors in the results — that is errors 
which will always lead to erroneous conclusion:^,. Give 
penal Lies of: 

"L points for each inaccurate or invalid statistical con- 
clusion and/or each invalid interrelationship (synthesis) 
of statistical conclusions. 

-5 points additional penalty if the major i-eported con- 
clusion(s) are in error. 

THE MAXIMUM PENALTY IS -10« 

Characteristics of the educational conclusions and implications. 

^a) An educational meaning is provided for each statistical 
conclusion. Give: 

4 points if explicit educational interpretations are pro- 
vided for all statistical conclusions (not necessarily 
separate or in the same order). 

3 points if all interpretations are provided but one or 
more are implicit rather than explicit. 

2 p ' if all but a few minor interpretations are pro- 
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1 point if an obvious attempt has been made to provide 
interpretations, but none of the above statements is 
satisfied. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

The discussion and presentation is objective, not 
subjective. Give: 

4 points if the presentation is entirely objective, free 
from biases such as selection of only agreeable facts 
or treating all unconfirmed hypotheses as type 2 errors. 

3 points if there are occurrences of subjectivity, but these 
do not substantively affect conclusions. 

2 points if the presentation 1s objective except for the 
treatment of one or more unconfirmed hypotheses as if it 
were necessarily due to a type 2 error ~ that is the 
non-significance was considered due to poor instrumen- 
tation, small n and the like without entertaining the 
possibility that the effects really were zero. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

The pattern of results is interpreted. Give: 

4 points if there is an explicit and logical attempt to 
integrate the overall meaning of the pattern of results 
(as opposed to a discrete interpretation of each separate 
finding) that was "built in" to the design and analysis 
on an a^ pri ori basis . 

3 points if there is an explicit and logical integration of 
the pattern of the results on a post hoc basis, 

2 points if there is any explicit attempt to interpret the 
overall pattern as an entity which does not satisfy either 
of the above statements. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

The cost effectiveness of the various decision alternatives 
are assessed. Give: 

8 points if there is an explicit assessment of the cost 
effectiveness which possesses the following features: 

(i) it includes all the important dependent vari- 
ables available (must be more than one). 

(ii) it defines the relative importance of each de- 
pendent variable. 

(iii) it provides a rule or formula for transforming 
the raw multivariate data into a single score 
with interval properties which represents the 
degree to which the overall objectives has been 
met. 
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(iv) it provides comparable data on the cost of 
each decision alternative. 

(v) features (iii) and (iv) are combined to give 
a single numeric representation of cost effec- 
tiveness. 

^ lii^'lVl ^J^*"^ is an explicit assessment which possess 

nnJcocc ^'^ove. but which does 

• I \^ecision rule which permits all possible out- 

comes to be ordered (but not scaled as above). 

^ ^" explicit decision rule which orders 

the obtained (but not all possible) outcomes according 
to criteria which involve both features (i) and (iv) 

2 points for any explicit attempt to assess cost-effective- 
ness which does not satisfy any of the above stateSs! 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable, 
e) The conclusions and implications are valid. Give: 

^ i^-*^^ conclusion and implication are complete, 

and each IS valid for the populations specified (or if 
not specified, for the original target population). 

3 points if the major conclusions are complete and valid, 
but there is some question about the validity of one or 
more secondary conclusions or the implications. 

2 points if the conclusions and implications are valid 
but some important and rather obvious conclusions/inter- 
pretations are omitted, OR if they do not apply to all 
members of the specified population. 

1 point if there are explicit conclusions which have not 
been generalized beyond the experimental data, but wRTch 
do not satisfy any of the above statements. 

0 points if none of the above statements is applicable. 

There are misinterpretations of the results of the analysis 
bive penalties of: 

ESl"*.!°r misinterpretation which does not affect 
the substantive conclusions. 

-2 points for each misinterpretation which affects a sub- 
stantive conclusion, but does not change the major con- 
clusions, decisions or reconmendations. 

misinterpretation which affects the major 
conclusions, decisions or recomnrar.dati ons . 

1° ^1 qualitative judgment which applies 

to both proposals and final reports. ■ hm'iss 
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Characteristics of the general evaluation. 

(a) The study is physically neat and orderly. Give: 

2 points if the entire study is neat and orderly. 

1 point if most of the study is neat and orderly, OR if 
the study is uniformly moderately neat. 

0 points if neither of the above statements is applicable. 

(b) The style is acceptable to the audience for which it was 
intended. Give: 

5 pofnts if it meets the style requirement in all respects. 

3 points if there are minor deviations from the style re- 
quirements, but these require only a moderate amount of 
editing. 

1 point if there are substantive changes, major reorgan- 
izations or additions necessarv to meet the style re- 
qui retnents . 

0 points If none of the above staternents is applicable. 

(c) Appropriate citations are given in the text. Give: 

3 points if citations are given whenever other persons 
work is used. 

2 points if citations are given for major works, but not- 
for those used for secondary purposes. ^ 

1 point if one (but not all) of the citations related to 
a major study purpose is omitted. 

0 points if more than one citation related to a major pur- 
pose is omitted. 

(d) The organization makes the study as a whole, clear and 
readable. Give: 

5 points if it is of superiorclarity and readability. 

4 points if it is of good clarity and readability. 

3 points if it is of adequate clarity and readability. 

2 points if it is of less-than-adequate clarity and 
readability. 

1 point if it is of poor clarity and readability. 

0 points if it is of unacceptable clarity and readability. 

(e) The study as a whole is replicable. Give: 

5 points if the entire study can be completely replicated. 

4 points if the entire study can be replicated except for 
unimportant details. 
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3 points if the major themes can be replicated but; the 
minor themes cannot. 

2 points if most of the major themes can be replf^^ted 
but some cannot. 

1 point if at least one major theme is replicabl^ but 
none of the above statements is applicable. 

0 points if ho major theme of the study is repliy^bl^, 

C> Supplementary Materials 

Bibliography. Rate the adequacy of the bibliography ^(i^iir<J1 
to the following key: 

5 Superior 

3 Adequate 

1 Inferior 

0 No bibliography 

Rate the additional explanatory powers of the appende4 ^jat^ 
according to the following key: 

10 Compensates for most weaknesses in the text. 

8 Compensates for one major weakness or a majorHy of 
weaknesses in the text. 

6 Compensates for a number of important weakness? in 
the text. 

4 Compensates for one important weakness in the ^e^t. 

2 Minimal explanatory power added. 
0 No explanatory power added. 
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APPENDIX 4C 

Name 



Self Assessment of Research and Evaluation Skills 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

THE FOLLOWING ITEMS SAMPLE A WIDE RANGE OF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS IN 
ORDER TO ASSESS THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO DIFFERENT LAB TECH- 
NIQUES WE HAVE USED THIS TERM. THE ANSWERS WILL IN NO WAY AFFECT 
YOUR COURSE GRADE -- NOBODY IS EXPECTED TO BE COMPETENT IN ALL THE 
SKILLS TESTED. NEVERTHELESS, WE ASK THAT YOU DO YOUR BEST TO REP- 
RESENT YOUR COMPETENCE. INTEREST. AND IMPORTANCE RATINGS ACCURATELY. 
THEY WILL BE OF GREAT HELP IN EVALUATING THE LABORATORY TECHNIQUES. 
ALL RESULTS WILL BE AVAILABLE TO INTERESTED STUDENTS EARLY IN JANUARY. 

INSTRUCTIONS . 

On page 2 are a list of tasks, with three blanks appearing before 
each listed task. Please indicate your competence, interest, and 
importance rating for each task by entering a number from 1 to 5 in 
each blank according to the following key: 

Under COMP (blank 1) Indicate your competence to do the task listed by 
entering: 

1 -if you have no competence, are completely unable to do the task. 

2 -if you have minimum competence, can do the task with great 

study or by hiring a consultant. 

3 -if you have moderate competence, can do the task acceptably with 

a minimum amount of study, can do it well with considerable 
study and little outside help. 

4 -if you have high competence, can do the task well with minimal 

study, can do exceptionally well with extensive study and no 
outside help. — 

5 -if you have superior competence, can do an exceptionally fine 

job with only minimum (or no) study. 

Under INT (blank 2) Indicate your interest in doing this sort of task 
by entering: 

1 -if you have negative interest, find the task repugnant, wish 

to avoid it. 

2 -if you have no interest in the area, but do not actively avoid 

3 -if you find the area somewhat interesting, or desire to do it 

to reach some desirable end — even though the task per se is 
not appealing to you. ■ 

4 -if you find the area moderately interesting £er se , or highly 

desirable as a means to an end. 
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5 -if you are highly interested in the task in and of itself • 

Under IMP (blank 3) Indicate the importance of this task in your 
career, as presently planned, by entering: 

1 -if you believe the task is of no importance in your planned 

career, (or if you consider it irrelevant to your professional 
performance, 

2 -if, the task is of minimal importance, needs performed only 

occasionally, and/or the task is an unimportant aspect of your 
professional performance, 

3 -if the task is moderately important, is relevant but not crucial 

to your professional performance. 

4 -if the task is highly important either because it must be done 

frequently or because it is of necessary to adequate professional 
performance. 

5 -if the task is crucial to adequate professional performance, 

regardless of frequency. 



COMP INT 



[MP 



LIST OF TASKS: 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 



Compute and interpret 
Compute and interpret 
Compute and interpret 



Choose between the independent and matched pair t 
test, and perform all computations. 

a one-way analysis of variance. 

a two-way analysis of variance. 

a correlation coefficient. 

Use a "canned" computer program to do simple analyses 
such as 1-4, above. 

Select a sample randomly, and/or use stratified 
random sampling. 

Discuss the concept of regression towards the mean 
and it affects a given experiment of your own design. 
Describe the central limit theorem and suggest its 
implications for an experiment of your own design. 
Contrast statistical significance with substantive 
(educational) significance, and give an example of 
each. 

Compare and contrast type 1 and type 2 error. 

Select samples and analytic procedures to optimize 
the probabilities of type 1 and type 2 errors for a 
particular problem of interest. 

Compare and contrast four levels of measurement, andt 
classify any given example according to its level of 
measurement. 

Compare and contrast null hypothesis, one-tailed 
hypothesis, and two-tailed hypothesis. 
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IMP LIST OF TASKS : 

(_) 14. Select cut-off points on a continuous selection 
variable (such as IQ) so as to have a .05 proba- 
bility of excluding a student whose true score was 
equal to or less than a given score (e.g. 85 IQ). 

(_) 15. Conduct an N-way analysis using a canned computer 
program, 

(_) 16. Conduct a one-way analysis of covariance using a 

canned computer program. 
(_) 17. Prepare data for analysis by computer by recording 

it in a usable format on computer punch cards, or 

by recording it on a tape or disk file. 
(J 18. Describe the meaning of statistical power, and 

reconinend 2 ways to increase power. 
(_) 19. Compare and interrelate confidence intervals, 

critical region, region of rejection and level of 

significance. 

(J 20. Describe the effect of truncation on a correlation 
coefficient and find sopie articles or reported v 
research in which truncation (e.g., a ceiling effect 
or floor effect) have caused errors of interpreta- 
tion. 

(_) 21. Compare and contrast standard error of measurement, 
standard error of the mean, and standard error of 
the difference (in means). 

(_) 22. Describe the relationship between reliability and 
validity. 

(_) 23. Describe the concept of degrees of freedom, and 
give a rule for finding the df in a given case. 

{_) 24. Distinguish among dependent variables, independent 
variables, predictors, and criteria. 

(_) 25. Distinguish among main effects, interactions, simple 
main effects, and confounded effects. 

(J 26. Write a researchable hypothesis in operational terms. 

(_) 27. Decide from the nature of the question what the 

design should be — even though you may not be com- 
petent to analyze it. 

[_) 28. Distinguish between internal and external validity 

for an experiment, and give several sources (threats) 
of each type of validity. 

[_) 29. Distinguish between ex-post-facto post hoc experi- 
ments and a-priori experiments, giving the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 

[Jl 30. Contrast a linear and curvilinear relationship 
between variables, and give an example of each. 

_) 31. Compare and contrast norm-referenced and criterion- 
referenced tests and give examples of legitimate 
uses of each type of meaisure. 
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COMP INT IMP 



LIST OF TASKS; 



(J 
(J 
(J 

(J 
(J 
(J 
(J 

(J 

(_) 



_) 32. Distinguish between obtrusive and unobtrusive mea- 
sures » give an example of each, and name the advan- 
tages of each for experimental purposes. 

_) 33. Obtain the necessary information to judge the worth 
and utility of a given test, as compared with the 
highest measurement standards. 

J 34. Design and conduct a study to establish the construct 
validity of a new test, i.e., to test the extent to 
which the pattern of results agree with the theory 
upon which the test is built. 

_) 35. Critically review an experiment in accord with the 
highest standards of scholarship. 
) 36. Construct a questionnaire free of major sources of 
error. 

_) 37. Organize and report a formal review of the literature 
in a field of interest to you. 
) 38. Prepare and submit a formal proposal for funded re- 
search to a government agency or educational foun- 
dation. 

_) 39. Plan and execute an experiment to determine the 

extent to which a given educational program is 

meeting its goals. 
_) 40. Complete a dissertation in my area of interest, 

according to the standards established by your 

program. 
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APPENDIX 4D 



education C6S5: LABORATORY EXERCISE #"1 



L. S. Collet 



PART I : Data The ten students in Miss Saith's class were each given standard- 
ized texts of arithoetic (X) and geogxiaphy (Y) with the results 
tabled below. Fill in the blanks below using the vost efficient 
f omul as and procedures for the data given. 

JL Dev. X (Dev. X)^ (Dev. X)(Dev. Y) (Dev. Y )^ Dev. Y Y__ 



Albert 



48 



69 



Bemice 60 



81 



Cameron 66 



81 



Denise 60 



93 



Ellen 



84 



99 



Freddtick .66 



93 



Geneva 42 



87 



Harry 



SO 



63 



Ingrid 42 



69 



Janet 



42 



75 



Sums 
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Part II: Word Translation. 



4D,2 



Statistic 



Foraula 



Nui^ers ] Answers 



Mean of X 

Mean o£ Y 

Covariance X, Y 

Variance of X 

Variance of Y 
Standard Deviation X 
Standard Deviation Y 
Correlation X, Y 
Variance of (X-Y) 
Variance of 4Y 
Variance of (X-2) 
Mean of (X/3) 
Mean of (Y+7) 
Harry's Z score on Y 
Ellen's Z score on X 
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Part III : Formula Translations. 

Using the data from I, above, fill in the blanks with the nuaber 
associated with each of the following identities. 



ZX 
N 



N-1 



EXY - ZXtY 

N 



/ 



ZY = NX 



N N 
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N9 • ' (N-l)sJ 



X 



rvrv 

EXY - ■=—- = ZXY - NXY » Exy 



N N-1 N-1 N-1 



COVxy 

ZZ 1 - (N-1) COVxy • Ixy ' 



Part IV : Practical Application, 

Suppose tliat the published norms for the two tests given in I above were: 
Arithmetic: Mean ==50 S.D, » 6 N * 1000 

Correlation * 75 

Geography: Mean ==60 S.D. « 5 N * 2000 
Answer the following questions: 

(a) V/hat was the variance of Arithmetic scores for the normative group? 



(b) IVhat was the sum of squared deviations of the mathematics scores for the 
normative group? 



(c) \lhat was the covariance of the arithmetic and georgraphy scores in the 
normative group? 



(d) How many students in the normative group for arithmetic achieved scores 
equal to or less than the mean for Miss Smith's class? 



(e) How many students in Miss Smith's class achieved scores exceeding a stand 
ard score of +1,0 in georgraphy for the normative group? 



(f) Suppose that a frequency distribution had been prepared for the georgraphy 

scores of the normative group. Vihat would be the sum of the frequency column? 
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NAME : 

LABORATORY EXERCISE #2 ' 

Mr. Jones has developed a set of computer-assisted drill and practice 
lessons in arithmetic reasoning. In order to test the hypothesis that 
students can learn arithmetic reasoning from his lessons, he performs the 
following experiment with his math class. First, he constructed two 100 
item tests of arithmetic reasoning by writing 100 pairs of equivalent items 
then randomly assigning one member of each pair to each test. At the 
beginning of the experimental period test 1 was administered (pre-test) 
and the scores recorded. During the next three weeks each student used 
three of his five math classes each week for computerized drill and 
practice lessons. The remaining math periods were spent on the regular 
program. At the end of the three weeks experimental period test 2 (post- 
test) was administered. The difference between post- and pre-test 
scores was considered to be the learning in arithmetic reasoning due to 
the drill. Answer each of the following questions: 

(a) Calculate the mean, unbiased variance and standard deviation, 
and the standard error of the mean for pre, post, and gain 
scores. 

(b) Calculate the Pearson product moment correlation of pre and 
post scores and the standard error of the difference in pre 
and post means. 

(c) Compute the .95 confidence intervals for the means of pre, post, 
and gains scores. 

(d) Test the significance of the difference in pre and post scores. 
State the null hypothesis, show the test, and state the 
statistical conclusions. 

*(e) Write an educational conclusion. 

Note. Show all steps. Engineers pad is preferred. 



*Not a recorded item for this test. For practice purposes only. 
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LABORATORY EXERCISE #3 
C655 NAME: 



Title: An Empirical Compariso" of Two Methods of Teaching The Descriptive 
Characteristics of " Disorders. 

Problem: Does a lecture u ua . produce more learning tha- «cture 
without visual aiu. 



Procedure: The content to be taught was the descriptive characteristics of 

major mental disorders. First, a 30 minute silent film was prepared 
which visually illustrated the more obvious characteristics { panic, 
catatonia, and so.dn) of each of the disorders. Next, a lecture 
was prepared which served as a background comtienta ry to the movie, 

^ . _ , . _ but which in itself was completely meaningful without the movie. 

The investigator was teaching two introductory classes in 
educational psychology. Since the classes were of comparable 
ability, he decided to use the regular lesson time to run his 
experiment. By flipping a coin he determined that the first class 
would get the movie and the second would not. On the Monday morning 
he read his lecture to class 1 wHh the movie running. Then he 
administered a 100 item multiple ;hoice test which required subjects 
to pick out the symptoms of a given mental disorder. On Tuesday 
he read the same lecture to class 2 without the movie running and 
again administered the test. To obtain your data, issue the 
following comnands to the computer: 

$RUN K04A:SIMEX 4=K04A:FREQ 5=K04A:TEST1 
00001 O(your soc. sec. #) 00001 
Your data will be printed out. 



Do an appropriate statistical analysis and state your educational 
conclusions. 



The data appears on the attached computer printout. 



NOTE: This is due next week. Be sure to state your conclusions in good 
. experimental form. 
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LABORATORY EXERCISE #4 



THIS IS EXPERIMENT 1 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIMENT 1 , 0655 T.-RM 1,1972. L,So COLLET. I NSTRUrTOfl 

JOHN AND 'MARY ARE PH^o', STUPENTS MAJORING IN REMFDrAL REAOING * 
fS^U^SJ^ V7RITTEN A PROGRAMMED TEXT DESIGNED AS A SELF-STUDY PROGRAM 

iX ??ppS 2rM?^?S'S?c'^LTl!5 ^"'^'"'^ ^^''^^^ T^HEY DECIDE TO PERfSrM 

AN EXPERIMENT TO SEE WHICH WAS THE BETTER TEXT. THE SCHOOI ADMINIS 
TRATION FURNISHED THEM WITH THE NAMES OF THE 160 STUDENTS IN THF 
CITY JUNIOR HIGHS WHOSE GRADE SCORE ON THE ROUTINELY ADMINISTFRED 
SJI^^.i^L*"'^^ '^^^'^ 5oO OR LESS, THE 160 NAMES WERF PLACED IN A 
HAT, THEM MARY DREW 80— LEAVING 80 FOR JOHN. KLMLtn in a 

DIVIDED HIS NAMES INTO TWO GROUPS BY CALLING THE FIRST 
»»0 GROUP I AND THE SECOND UO GROUP II MARY DIVIDED HERS IN THF 
•SAME WAY TO OBTAIN GROUPS III AND f" . 
A«A..S?'^.T"L5^?I MONTH, GROUPS I AND IW STUDIED MARY'S TEXT AND 
^"^^ S ■T'^^T, WITH Jv m SUPERVISING I AND 1 1, 

'^^^ 'V" 'ASSUME THAT ALL SUBJECTS ATTENDED 
•EACH SESSIONo AT THE END OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD, A PARALLEI 
Vi^JH^ "^"^ ^^'^^^ READING TEST WAS ADMINISTERED. THE RESULTING* 
SCORES ARE TABULATED BELOW. COMPUTE THE APPROPRIATE T TESTS TO 
i'^n'JfS FOLLOWING QUESTIONS, IN EACH CASE TEST A DIFFERENCE BFTWFFN 

lEJi? ?J.S'^?/'r^P'^^' ^C^f^^^*^ BELOW ARE TABULATED AS WHOLE 

MONTHS (TEN MONTHS - 1 GRADE)— MOVE THE DECIMAL ONE PLACE LEFT 
TO OBTAIN THE GRADE-SCORE. E.G., 55 EQUALS A GRADE SCORE OF 5.5 . 

1. WHICH TEXT WAS BETTER; (A) UNDER JOHN'S SUPERVISION? (T TEST #1) 

(B) UNDER MARY'S SUPERVISION? (T TEST #2) 
„ . <C) COMBINED OVER JOHN AND MARY?(T TEST #3) 

2o WHICH SUPERVISOR WAS MORE FACILITORY TO LEARNING? (t TEST 

- IKI.IrS !!!'''f5SE"''I"^' BETWEEN THE DIFFERENCES 

OBTAINED IN ITEM 1 PART A AND ITEM 1 PART B. (T TEST #5) 
THE COLUMNS IDENTIFY GROUPS: Cl-GRP 1,C2-GRP 2 ETC. 

OBSERVED SCORES: OUTPUT BY GROUPS 
GROUP 1, ABCdll) 

l\' 25. 63. I»9. 80. 66, 95. 

57. 39. 37. 60. 79. 3«». 62. 52. W. 57. 

IX" 51. 52, 5J. 53. 76. 52. ^6. l»5. 

73. 62. 75. 51. 61. 79. 85. 75. 25. 50 

SUM- 2285.; SUM X2- 1U09U3.; N- i»0 

GROUP 1, ABCC121) 

51o 76. 81. 78. 95. 33. 55. 7lf. 8U. 65, 

?!' ??' 5!" 82, 93. 80. 79. 

86. li> 73, 82. 81. 97. 6l». .55. 5l». W. 

59° 85. 61, t»7. 89. I»8. 68. 9ft, 110. 83 

SUW- 2C4I».; SUM X2- 229151*.; N« l»0 ° 

GROUP 3, ABCC211) 

5U. 55. 110c 5ft. 70. 79. 60. 73. ft7. 52. 

JJ» 58. 87. 60, 77. 67. 110. 8ft. 106. 

68. 105. 66. 33. 77. 56. gft, Bl. 88. ftS. 

67. 33. 61o ft9. 91. 86. 107. 98. 100, 27. 

SUM- 2866.; SUM X2» 22ft388.; N- ftO 

GROUP ft, ABC(221) 

JJ» 9Jo 58. 71. 69. 87. 60. 109, 67. ft8. 

81. ftft. 5ft, 5ft. 57, 76. 103, 95. 7ft. 

56. 63. ftlc 58. 67. ft5. 92. 28, 52. 59, 



ERIC 



92, 52. 69. 56c 10, 35. 76. 66. 82! US 
SUM- 2613.; SUM X2- 18?3ft7.; N« ftO 

f . 
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